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Recent events Lave attracted attention to the History 
of the Umversily of DaMiii. The agitatioQ of the 
Scholars, in 1843 and 1846, to effect an improvement 
in their podtion, and the Visitation in 1845, caused 
various inquiries as to the early liistory and the pur- 
poaet of tiie finmdeis. G-reat indtfiferenee to the Uni- 
versity has been manifested by the historians of Ire- 
land ; and Moore's histoij, the latest whioh has issued 
from, the press, does not even notice the foundation. 
Some book on this snbjeet seemed to be required. Mr. 
Taylor's is the only History of the University of Duh* 
lin as yet before the pablie. It is valuable as a book 
of reference \ but the price places it beyond the reach 
of many. 

A portion of the ipllowing pages has been devoted 
to the consideration of tiie Scholarship question. The 
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PREFACE. 



practice of " turning for Scholarship" was almost the 
first thing which attracted my attention in Trinity 
College. Attendance at the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sapper according to the forms of the Established Ghuroh 
is required from all candidates for Sciiularship in Tri- 
nity Coll^ The emoluments attached to that office 
are thus directly placed in the way of the Catholics of 
Ireland as a temptation to renounce their religion. It 
is a question whether the Board be legally justified in 
excluding Catholics from Scholarship. In the year 
1843, I presented myself as a candidate for Scholar- 
ship. My answering entitled me to be elected ; but I 
refused to take the Sacrament, and the Board conse- 
quently excluded me. I tried the legality of that ex- 
clusion, and the question was decided against me (The 
Queen at the prosecution of D. 0. Heron v. the Tiators 
of Trinity College — ^Irish Law Beports, vol. ix., p. 41 ; 
and Mac Donnell and Hancock's Report of Heron v. 
theProTost and Senior Fellows, in the Visitatorial Court 
of Appeal ; Hodges and Smith, Dublin). Hiat legal 
decision is immaterial to the real merits of the case. 
Such a system should no longer be permitted to exist, 
which takes advantage of a man's poverty, to corrupt 
liiti sold, and makes him propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas** ' 
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There are various matters iii the present luauage- 
ment of Trinity College which require adjustment 
The £rasmus Smith Professorships, according to hiw 
should be open to all ^' Seholan, students, or members 
of the College \ but they are preserved as a monopolj 
amongst the Fellows, although there have been two 
legal decisions on this pcunt The Scholars' agitation 
shows the discontent existing amongst that body. 

It is unnecessary for me to comment upon the ge« 
nerosity of sentiment and freedom from sectarian pre- 
judice which pervade the great majority of t^ stu- 
dents. Nor is any attempt ever made now by the 
Fellows themselves to convert Catholics or Protestant 
Dissenters. The Proselytism which exists in Trinity 
College is the result of the intern. No one de- 
fends it, and many would desire its abolition. Ca- 
tiiolics now live within the walls of Trinity College 
in the greatest friendship and harmony with the other 
Students, and are always treated with the greatest , 
kindness and impartiality by the heads of the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Fellows would be most happy 
to see Catholics admitted to Scholarship ; although, 
through their unfortunate apprehensions of Borne, they 
would not be so willing to admit them to the govern- 
ing body, and so complete reUgious equality in Ireland. 
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In the Appendix will be ibimd a translation of Kiug 
Jameg's diarter, and an abndged report of the cele- 
brated election petition of 1803, brought by Dr. 
(aftenmrdg Lord) Flnnket, on the qu^tion whe* 
ther the Eepresentatires of the University should also 
be members of it. Extracts fiom the charter of 
Charles 1. have also been translated, to show the sta- 
tutable duties of Fellows and Scholars. This charter 
was given in 1637 ; and it is bj reason of it that , 
tests now exist in the Umversity. Dr. Lappenberg^s 
£cQlepastical Statistics of Irdaud have also been 
tnmdated from Esoher and Grttber^s EncyclopflBdia. 

This volume is published at the expense of James 
Heywood, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, to whose 
exertions the cause <^ University Iteform is so much in- 
debted. I hope that there is enough in it to show that 
there are many things in the only Univeiwty in Ire- 
land, which need, at least, inquiry, and that our Na- 
tional University ou^t to be included in the expected 
Royal Commission. 

D. C. H. 

36, TKUiiTY College, 
Jdy S6, 1847. 
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CHAJPTEE I. 

QUBKM ZLIZABBTH's FOUNDATION OP TRINITY COLI.B6K. 

HistOTical Review — The Prioiy of All Hallowes — Suppression of the Monasteries 
in Irafamd—JUam Loftna — Sir John Perrot — ^Trinity Cdlege — Queen Eiisa- 

beth's Charter — Lord Deputy Eltzwilliam's Letter — Pensions granted — 
Erroneous Ideas the Purposes of the Foumlers — The Act of Uniformity 
passed fraudulently in Ireland — The Exclusive System the Besolt of £iug 
Ciiarles's Charter — The i irst Public Commencement. 

The reign of Elizabeth forms an Important epoch in 

English and Irish History. Daughter of that mar- 
riage by which Henry VIII. at once legalised his 
loTBi and banished the Catholic power fi^m England, 
from her accession she sided with the reformers ;^ and 
the English people, bringing their feelings of nation- 
ality to bear against the combined aggression of Home 
and Spain, now first assumed that sturdy Protestant* 
ism, which, since that time, has been so prominent a 
feature in their character. England flourished in the 
arts of peace, and laid the foundations of her com- 
mercial prosperity, and her supremacy of the seas. 
The enterprise of Raleigh rivalled the brave persever- 

' Hallam's Constitutional History of EngLond, vol. i., p. 106. 

B 
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aaoe of the old Spanish mariner, and led the way to 
tiie foundation of those American colonies, which, in 

later times, have risen to such power. Long internal 
tranquillity gave wealth to the towns ; and their repre- 
sentatives in the Commons acquired political strengtii. 
In this reign, the third estate, long oppressed by 
former Tudor tyranny, comes prominently into notice, 
and boldly asserts its privileges. And the first news- 
paper appears, the small beginning of that jfourth estate, 
which now sways the empire of public opinion. The 
name of Shakspeare is a glory for the.age. 

In Ireland, we have a difb!ent pictuiie. There, few 
events of a prosperous character meet the eye of the 
historian. The wars of Desmond in tlic south, and 
of O'Neill in the north, desolated the land. Little 
was left for the Queen to reign over but carcases 
and ashes:' For the first Idme also was th^ dement 
of religious animosity added to the other evil^ of Ire- 
land, by the number of new settlers who came over 
imbued with the new rdigicm. In former times, the 
Irish chieflains had fought but for t^eir indepen- 
dence ; they now had also to struggle for their faith. 
Yet, in both England and Ireland, the Catholics ex- 
MUted constant loyidty whenever the Queen was me* 
naced by foreign aggression. Tempted by the emis- 
saries of the Pope, the Catholics of Ireland still were 
loyal to the Queen. They fou^t under the £n^ish 
banner against Desmond, and fi>rmed half of the 

> Lelaad's History of Ireland. London, 1773. 4to. ii. 8S7. 
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army wbich, under Mounljoy, conquered D'Aquila and 

O'Neill.' The Catholic gentlemen of England, in that 
year, which Spain hoped woidd be the last of the Eng- 
l^h name, though tempted by gloiioos promises of 
wealth and power, and the hopes of the revival of their 
ancestral i'aitli, stood tliat trial of their loyalty ; and, 
equally with Protestants, " were ready to light againsl 
ail atrangen, as it were with one heart and body.'" In 
tins reign was founded, in Ireland, the subject of our 
history — that University from whose walls have issued 
almost all our distinguished men ; and whose system 
of education has exercised a matenal influence upon 
the prosperity of the Irish people. 

In the year 1590, there was a certain marsh, 
ca]Ied in Saxon language Hoggin Crreen, adjacent to 
Dublin eity, on the seaward side. In the centre, 
which was slightly elevated above the snrroimding 
sands and pools, stood an old building, hall in ruins, 
atili surmounted by the eras that showed its sacred 
character, but now almost deserted by all, sare the cattle 
which flocked thither for shelter from the storm, or 
for protection from the oveiflowing spxing-tides of the 
Anna LIffey . The scene exhibited a mournful decline 
from the ancient prosperity of those ruined towers. 
The royal piety of Diarmuid, the son of Murchart, had 
founded them.* He had richly endowed their pious 
tenants with lands for sacred purposes. Loican, 

■ Lingwd's Blitary of Eogjand, 1825. 4to. vi. 135. 
• Harl. MiMeL i. p. 243. HaUam's Constitutional Hictorx of Eng. 
land, i. p. 159. 'A.D. 1166. 

B 2 
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Archbishop of Dablio/ had witoeBBed and blessed the 
gift. Diarmuid had yisited them, and often shaied 

their hospitality. Nor did the Norman invaders ne- 
glect^ in alter times, to prc^itiate the good will of the 
Chnrch. They did not show themselves ungrateful 
to the s]»i ritual power to which they were so largely 
Indebted in the conquest of Ireland. King Henry II. 
eonfirmed to these monbt, by royal charter, the lands 
of BaiHednbhgail/ and otiiei^ granted by Diarmnid. 
The great Norman Baron, Milo do Cogan, shared 
with them the lands which he had won with his good 
sword ixom the Irish enemie. Almericas de Hossa 
largely endowed them, that they might pray ibr his 
and his wife's souls. In 1216, the monastery was so 
rich and powerful as to attract the attention of the 
Pope ; and Honorios III. confirmed the patronage to 
Henri de Lonndres, Archbishop of Dublin, and his 
successors. AVe can trace their history in various 
deeds and charters. Th.e Bishops in the provinces 
bestowed on them varions livings. King Bichard XL, 
in 1395, confirmed their possessions. The tombs of 
the Geraldines were there. The Weiiesleighs, Butlers, 
and Tirrells, and the rest of the pious laity, bestowed 
Luge estates on them — 

** Who besily 'gan for the soul's praie> 
Of hem ihtA g»Te them wherewith to achohue." 

Nor were they undeserving of their prosperity. For 

» Usually called St. Laurence O'Toole. Archdall's MonasticoD> 
Dublin, 1786, p. 175. "Baldoyle. 
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nearly 400 years they performed their pttblic and 

private good works, with zealous and t iniest fidelity. 
During that time, the bell daily summoned the citi- 
zens of the adjoining suborb to attend the cdebiu- 
tbn tiie Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. During that 
time, the bell daily summoned the poor to the 
postern gate, to receive no niggard aims. During 
that time^ oflien did the massive doors beneath the 
archway open to send forth a goodly procession 
along the causeway to Dubiiu, when the prior rude in 
all. t^e dignil^ of the Augnstinian order (whilst 
kernes and borghers reverently defied their hats to 
rtccivc ;i Itlcssing), to take his seat in iiarliamuiit, and 
enlighten the rude barons of the pale with his clerkly 
n^sdoffl. Sfach reverence was paid to the anoientfiuth 
of ^ ^iristendom ; snch wealth and power were de- 
servedly enjoyed by its ministers. But not in this 
pablie exeroiBe of temporal power did they most bene^ 
M the age wher^ they lived, and the people who 
were to succeed them. For those who lived ai'uuud 
them, and had most peculiar claims, they laboured 
Hl^ . Whe7 gave alms, they visited ith^ sick, and dis- 
flfl iJiose duties so zii^sly performed by the 
ministers of the Catholic Church in every age. When 
th^ ofices did not employ them^ they, in the monastic 
g^m^ef their cells, occupied themselves with patient 
toil, as they transcribed manuscripts, multiplying 
copieii of the Scriptures, or of the ancient mcinu- 
liflrtif PiBigaii civilisatioii and learnings Well did 
ijmriiMisian monks labour in their vocation, and, 
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amidst all the horrors of civil wars and reroItttioiM, 

gave efficient aid to their brethren in preserving the 
records of science, the triumphs of ancient geniofly 
and the light of the Gospel in Ireland. 

But Henry VIII. sent forth his decree, that monas- 
teries were oppi)sed to the enlightened spirit of the 
sixteenth century, and must be put down. His com- 
missioneis visited all those in Ireland, which were 
situate in parts not held by the Irishrie, found out or 
invented great abuses, and reported accordingly. The 
heads of these institutions, dismayed by the fidl of the 
smaller monasteries in England, two years before, 
surrendered them to the king. For, if they did not 
surrender, the abbots and priors were attainted of 
high treason, and forfeiture was held to ensne in this 
measure, although such doctrine was manifostJy against 
every principle of law.' It appears most fortunate 
for the stability of the English power in Ireland, that 
at this period it scarcely extended beyond the coun- 
ties of the pale. In England, the suppression of the 
monasteries excited the great northern rebellion of 
1536. And if, at this time, the monasteries of Ireland 
had been suppressed at once, a simultaneous rising ci 
the people might have destroyed the En^h dominion. 

AValter Ilandcocke, the last prior of All Hailowes, 
made formal surrender on the i6th of November, 1538.' 

• Hallam's (Joustitutional History of England, i. p. 7 1 . 

• WarburtoD> WliiteUw, and Walsh's History of Dublin, i. p. 
413. By the sunrender of the monniteries in Ireland, fourteen abbota 
and ten priors lost their seats in parliament. Ware's Anoals of the 
reign of Henry VIII., Dublin, 1705, p. 100. 
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The laige estates of the priory, comprising many 
thousand acres in Dovenaghbrook, or Donabrook ; the 
grange of Bailie-cuilan ; Glendelagh ; Taghdow, in Kil- 
dare ; Bathmeenj, in Wexford ; and Bathbanji inCork, 
dbc., were granted to the mayors, bailiffii, citizens, and 
commons of tlie city of Dublin, and their successors 
for ever.^ Their booksi pictures, and plate, of course 
disappeared. The marshy groond on which their 
bnildings stood, was also granted to the corporation 
of Dublin. And they, good Catholics as they were, 
submitting to hard &te, and consoled by the profits 
which they gained,' were contented, as best they mighty 
to let the cattle graze upon the meadows, and the win- 
ter's wind work its ruinous will upon the old priory 
of All-HallQwes. 

In the year 1590, Adam Loftus was in Dublin, a 
politic priest from Yorkshire ; educated bcyuud the age ; 
deyer ; somewhat unscrupulous ; ambitious of distinc- 
tion ; rapacious of high office ; gifted with &ir powers 
of oratory, a splendid voice, strong and melodious ; 
80 graceful in gesture and carriage of person that 
he seemed made for the forum^ — altogether pos- 
sessed of that combination of rarions qualities, which 

i Origmal Charter, ib. i. p. 418. There la anoiheir charter given 

in the same place, by which he granted AU-Hallowos to tlio corpora- 
tion of DuT)lin, with a release of a quit-rent of ^£4 48. OJd., wBich 
charter received an itrspeximus from Edward VI., ten years after. 

' Ten years after, the corporation deniLsed the said priory to Nicho- 
las Stanihurst, uncle to Jamea Ussher, and to Sir Walter Forster, 
finr six yean* at £100 per annum. And, douhHess, they were greatly 
enriched by other qpoil. 

* Heame*8 Frefiuse to Camden's Annals^ p. 57. 
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constitutes a man of the world. When the Earl of 

Sussex came over to Ireland as the Queen's Lieute- 
' nant of the pale, Loftus came with him to he Castle 
duqdain. Skilfullj did he aTail himself of the oppor- 
tunitiea which his place afforded ; and quickly did his 
promotion follow. In 1561, he obtained the rectory 
of Painestown, in Meaih ; and in the year after was 
elevated to the Archbishopric of Armagh, and Pzimacy 
■ of Ireland, at the early age of twenty-eight years.' 
But this post, til oil a h great in honour, was little in 
profit Shane O'Neill was a most disagreeable neigh- 
bour in the north country ; and, indeed, in 1566, 
burned the cathedral of Armagh, lest it might serve as 
a barrack for the Saxon. Whereupon, the indignant 
Primate exoommnnicated him ; which censure from a 
Queen's bishop, Shane, no doubt, held lightly. Alto- 
gether, the north was unsafe and unprofitable. So he 
preferred to the barren honours of the Primacy, and 
the terrors of the O'Neill/* a comfortoble residence 
in Dublin, under the protection of the soldiers of the 
pale. He accordingly used his powerful interest to 
obtain the Deanery of St Patrick's ; which office 
he held, together with the See of Armagh, in 
consideration of the scanty revenue of the latter — 
his archbishopric being a place of great charge, in 
name and title only to be taken into account, without 
any worldly endowment resulting from it"" Not con- 

* D'Alton's Archbishops of Dublin, p. 21. 

' Royal Licence quoted in * 'Wills' Lives of lUuttrioiasLiBliiiieo/'ii. 
p. 242. 
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tent with tiiis, he procured that he should be trans- 
lated to the Archbishopric of Dublin. He next ob- 
tained a dispensation from tiie Queen, to hold, with 
his see, any sinecures under £100 per annum. He next 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. He 
occasionally held the Loi*d Justiceship ; and Mally 
obtained the " office of the pierogatiTe.''' Possessed 
of such dignities and emoluments, we can imagine that, 
considering the age and country in which he lived, 
he contrived to hold tolerable state and sj)lendour. 
It is surprising that this one man should haye had 
the boldness to ask, and that a goTemment should 
have so yielded to his importunity, as to grant him so 
many offices of such great importance. He was eyer 
seeking office. *^ For, besides his promotions in the 
Church, and his public employments in the state, he 
grasped at everything that became void, either ibr 
Mmself, or his iamily. Insomuch that the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church were so wearied with his 
importunities, that on the -bth of August, lo»78, upon 
granting him some request, they obliged him to pro- 
mise, not to petition or become suitor for any advow^ 
son of any prebend, or liying, or for any lease of any 
- benefice, nor for any fee or farm which promise 
'v\'as most solemnly enrolled in the Chapter books. 
Yet, notwithstanding this rapacity ibr office (which, 
indeed, appears to be a failing in persons at the head 

* Rot. Pat. in Ctinc. Htb. quoted mI>*Alton*s ^Axdibidiops of 
Dublin,** p. 245. 

* HasatBt ib. 243. 
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of affiurs in Ireland, and was notably exemplified in 

the i>ci'son of a certain successor of his, as Provost* of 
Trinity Coll^gei some two hundred years subsequent 
to the time whereof we treat), he was a well-inten* 
tioned man on the whole, and anxious to erect some 

memorial in Ireland which should redound to his 
own glory, and that of his BoYereigu Lady, Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Sir John Perrot, one of the best deputy goyemors of 

this island that ever held state in Dublin Castle, and 
who, for his kind protection of the interests of the 
ill-starred Irish, was recalled in di^grace, and died of 
heart-sickness in tiie tower of London, had, in 1584, 
made a vigorous attempt to convert the revenues of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral to the foundation of an univer- 
sity in DabUn. He was directed to this attempt 
becanse an university had been established in St 
Patrick s in ancient times. It was granted to the 
city by Pope John XXII., at the entreaty of Alex- 
ander de Bignor, or Bykenore, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin ; but, as the old chronicler siiys, failed for want of 
support, till this blessed (^uecne enlivened the ashes.'** 
This proposal of Penot's had been vehemently re- 
sisted by Loftus, who affected to regard it as an 
attempt to plunder the revenues of the Church. But 

' FroToet Hutdunioo. 

' Borlaw's^Reductbn of Ireland,*' IiOndon» 1676, p. 148. See also 

Mr. Wyse's spcccli at Cork, on the extension of Univevaity Educa- 
tion in Ireland, Notes, p. 6&, a mosl valuable pamphleU-l^mpkia 
and ManhaU, JUondon. 
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it was whispered that he had another and a real mo- 
tive — namely, that he himseiti when Dean of St. 
Patrick's, had alienated the cathedral lands, and leased 
them to kinsmen of his own, and therefore widied no 
attention or inquiry to be directed tc) wards its re- 
venues. This charge, inde^ is openly made by Sir 
John Penot's biographer: he says that Loftus was 
"interested in the livings of St. Patrick by large 
leases, and other estates thereof, grant>ed either to 
hymselfe, his children, or kinsmen;" for which reason, 
he continues, " the lord chancellor did by all means 
withstand the alienation of that liyinge, and being 
otherwise a man of a high spirit, accustomed to beare 
sway in that goTemment, grew into contradiction, and 
from contradiction into contention with the Lord 
Beputie, who, on the other side, brooking no such op- 
position, it grewe into some heartburning and heate 
betwixt theuL"^ Sir John Perrot, also, at his trial, in 
answer to the charge, that he had moved to suppress 
the cathedral church of St. ratrick, said tliat the 
Archbishop of Dublin was liis mortal enemy, and that 
the reason why that he was moved to suppress the said 
cathedral church, was to have an University founded 
therein ; but he was, notwithstanding, opposed by the 
said Archbishop, because he and his children received, 
by said cathedral church, 800 marks a year."' But 

* Sir Johu Fcrrot's Life, p. 242, London 1728; Quarterly Journal 
of Edncaticni, vi. p. 7. 

■ Haxgrave's « State Trid^*'* i. 190. The trial is interesting. Sir Jobi 
Fagbam, theAttorney-gwkera], behaved with great hardmess to the 
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Perrot was now in London, languishing under the 

frowns of an ungratcM sovereign. And tlic politic 
Loftus was without a rival| free to play the Maecenas 
with the properly of others, and to gain, without ex- 
pense, for himself and for his Queen, the reputation 
of pati'ous of learning. However the facts of the case 
may be as to the true reasons for his unwillingness to 
permit any interference with the revenues of St. 
Patrick's, he now began to exert himself towards the 
foundation of Trinity College. 

The lands of the ruined priory whereof we have 
made mention, appeared a fit site for this UniTersity. 
We are not told whether Loftus made application to 
any of the great barons who held lands about Dub- 
lin, for more suitable and healthy grounds, than those 
wet marshes near the river. But we are informed, 
that the next step taken by the archbishop, was to so- 
licit the citizens of the corporation of Dublin, in two 
set speeches, to grant this old priory and its meadows, 
for this laudable purpose. He first held forth to them, 
at great length, in a speech " made publicly in the 
Tholsel, soon after the Quarter Sessions of St John 
the Baptist."* He set forth **how advantagtous it 
would be to have a nursery of learning founded here, 
and how kindly her majesty would take it, if they 
would bestow that old, decayed monastery of All-Hal- 

priaoaer. He was condemned on tbe 26th of June^ and died iu ihe 
September fbllowiug, a prisoner in the Toweor. 

' £. Coll. Snutb, vol. xi. p. 1. Heane'a Preface to Camden's 
AoimIb. 
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lowes/'* He told them that this act would be of 
good acceptance with God, of great reward hereafter, 
of honour and advantage to yourselves, and more to 
your learned offspring in the future." He told them 
further, that the creating of a college will not only 
be a means of civilizing the nation, and of enriching 
this city, but that your children, by their birth in this 
place, will so, as it were, fall opportunely into the lap of 
the Muses, and that yon need not hazard them abroad, 
fbr the acquiring of foreign accomplishments, having a 
well-endowed University at your doors." The cor- 
poration of Dublin assented to the archbishop's en- 
treaty, and granted the monastery, with the lands 
adjoining, for this purpose. This property was stated 
to be worth £20 sterling per annum. Labourers 
were forthwith set to work to pull down the old ruin- 
ous buildings, which they demolished, with the ex- 
ception of the steeple. 

Henry Ussher,* Archdeacon of Dublin (and after- 
wards, in 1595, appointed Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Primate of Ireland), with Lnoas Ghaloner, were 
now sent by Loftus to England, to petition the queen 
for a charter, and for a mortmain license for the land 
granted by the corporation. Her majesty gracionsly 
assented to their petition, and by warrant of 29th 
December, 1591, ordered a license to pass the seals 
for the grant of the abbey, and for the foundation of 

* Ware's Annab of the Bdgn of Qaeen Eluabetli, p. 44. "I>a1>. 

lin, 1705." 

' Uncle to the eelebnrted James Usiher, Friniate, 1626. 
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the College. And on the 3rd of March, 1792, letters 
patent were issued in due form, of which the following 
is a fall and complete translatioii : — 

THE CHAETEB, OR LETTERS PATENT OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH.* 

(34 EiAZ., A. D. 1592.) 

'^Elizabsth, by the Grace ef God, Queen of EngiBiid, 
IVance and Irdand, Defender of the Eaith^ &o. To all 
to whom these present letters shall oome greeting. Where- 
as our well-beloved subject, Henry Ussher, Archdeacon of 
Dubhn, hath humbly entreated us, m the name of Dublin 
city, because no College hitherto exists within our Kingdom 
of Ireland, for the instruction of scholars in literature and 
the arts ; that we ehonld deign to ereot, iomd^ and esti^ 
Uish a College, the mother of an UniYersity, near Dnblm 
city, for the hett^ education, truning, and instroction of 
Bcholars and students in our afon?said kingdom ; aiid also, 
that in some manner suitable provision should be made for the 
maintenance and support of a Provost, and certain Fellows 
and Scholars. Know Ye, that we, by reason of that 
extraordinary ooncem which we have for the pious and 
libersl edocation of the yonfh of onr Kingdom of Ireland, 
and by reason of that aflfection with which we re- 
gai'd literary pursuits, and those who follow them (in 
order that they may be the better aided for the acquire- 
ment of learning, and the cultivation of virtue and iieli- 
gion), graciously assenting to this pious prayer, of our 
special &your, and from oertain knowledge^ and of pure in« 
cSination, will, grant, and ordain fat ouisdyes, our bdrs, and 

' All tike dansefl wUch have nace lieoa repealed, are printed in italics. 
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our fluoceflsoTSy that there be, and shall be a College, the 
mother of an UniTendty,^ in a oertain place called All Hal- 
lowes, near Dublin aforesaid, foe the education, tndning, 
and instruction of youths and students, in arts and Acui- 
ties, to last for ever, and that it shall be and be called the 
College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity near 
Dublin, founded by Queen Elizabeth. And we, by 
these piesents, erect, ordain, create^ £rand, and firmly es- 
tablish this College, composed of one Provcet, and of three 
Fellows in the name of more, and of three Schdam in ihe 
name of more, to last for ever. 

"And further we make, ordain, constitute, and license 
Adam Loilus, Doctor of Divinity, Archbishop of Dublin, 

* JSfater Unberntaii8,^**'niB precise mewing of thflae irardf it 
not foUy aflcertained ; tliey may either be understood to mean, that 
diis CoUegQ was designed to be the governing body of the University 
then formed, and consequently, to be paramount to all other Coll<^e8 
or Halls which might afterwards be erected within the same University, 
or merely to signify, that in the establishment of this College, that of 
a new UniTernty was begun, this being tbe nolher or ot^iiial Col- 
lege of the institm^im. But aither meaning must reqnire, that the 
eollege, in its actual ffinsoflutances, should be oonndered the same 
widi the Univernty. Ko other Collage having been erected on the 
same foundation, we must necessarily consider that the College, 
which, according to the former meaning, was designed to be, in all 
cases that might occur, the paramount corporation, as in its separate 
existence invested with supreme authority, to regulate all its own con- 
eenis ; oar aeeording to tbe latter, we mnst regard ihe original Col- 
lege as eoBstltaiting tbe whole Umvenlty, ontil some oilier Collega 
shoold have been erected on the same fimndation, and a necessity 
should have oeenrred for introducing a new federal oonstitQtion, 
which might comprehend both under the authority of the convocntion 
of the whole University." — Miller's Examination of the Charter and 
Statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, in refer eme io the supposed 
distinction between the College and the University, p. 9. With all 
respect to this learned opinion, the rimple meaning of the words ia, 
the mother of an UniTernty— the beginning of an UniTenity-^fhe 
nneleos whence other colleges were to spring. 
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Chancellor of our Kingdom of Ireland, to be tlie first 
Provost of the aforesaid College of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity, founded by Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin 
afoiemiid. And likewise by theae pveaente we make, li- 
cense^ oonstitiite, and ordain Henry Ussher, Master of 
Arts, LuoBs ChaUoner, Master of Arts, and Lancellot 
Monic, Bachelor of Arts, to be the first Fellows, in the 
name of more. And by these presents we make, license, 
constitute, and ordain Henry Lee, William Dauiell, and 
Stephen Wliit% to be the first Scholars. 

« And moreover, of our farther special favour, and of our 
certain knowledge, and of our pure inclination, we will, 
ordain, grmt, andestabHsh, by these presents, for ourselves^ 
our heirs, and successors, that the afi>iesaid Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scliolars, of the aforesaid Trinity College, in 
deed, fact, and name, be and shall be a body corporate and 
politic, for ever, incorporated and formed by the name of 
the Provost, Fellows, and ScHOLAita ofthb Collbgb 
OFTHK Holt amd IThoividbp Trinity, foundbd bt 
Qdbbn Elizabbth, near Dublin, and that for all future 
times they be known, called, addressed, and named by the 
saiiie name, and have perpetual successioa ; and we, by 
these presents, incorporate, and really and fully create, 
erect, ordain, make, constitute, and firmly establieh the 
Provost, Fellows, Scholars, and their successors, or the 
Ph)voBtB| Fellows, Scholars of the College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, founded by Queen Elizabeth, near 
Dublin, as one body coi^fate and poUficy under the same 
name, to last for ever. 

** And that our aforesaid intention may have the better ef- 
fect, and that they may possess for ever goods, chattels, lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, revenues, rents, services, and all 
and angular other profits, for the maintenance and support 
of the Provost, FeUows, and Scholars of the same College ; 
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and that they may be the better goTerned, and fbr the con- 
tinuance of the same College, we will, grant, ordain, and de- 
cree, by these presents, for ourselves, our heurs, and succes- 
sors, that whenever, and as often as it shall be&ll, that any 
Provost be in any manner removed, or be wanting, through 
death, departure, reidgnation, deprivation, or in any other 
manner, that then and theretqiant U be and ehaUhe perwxtted^ 
to the afaretaid FeUowSf and their tueeeucre at thai time ewr^ 
invinff, or the majority of them, to elect and nominate some 
Jit Provost, within three months then next follmomg. And 
in the same manner, if it shall happen that any of the afore- 
said Fellows and Scholars in any manner be wanting or be 
removed, by death, departore, resignation, deprivation, or 
m any other manner, that then and thereupon it be and 
aha]] be permitted to the Praooit and the reetofthe FeUomt^ 
tft their Bnooeasoro at that time amrviTing^ or the majority 
of them, to elect, nominate, and eonstitnte another fit 
person, or other fit persons, into the place or places of 
the aforesaid Fellow or Scholar, Fellows or Scholart», with-' 
in two months next after following^ and so from time to time, 
as often as death, departure, resignation, or deprivation 
may occur. And that each of them, so elected fiom time 
to time, may have and oijoy, and be empowered to have 
and enjoy^ as fu]l and free power and authority in all; 
and through all, and for all and singular the thingb to be 
done, completed, and transacted, as any other of the Fel- 
lows of the aforesaid College, in any manner ought or could 
have or enjoy. And that they and their successors, by 
the name of the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the 
College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, founded by 
Qoeen Elizabeth, near Bublm, be, and shall be, persons 
able, fit, and capable in law to acquire, have, take, re- 
tain, and possess, any manors, lands, tenements, heredita- 

C 
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mcnts whatsoever, loi themselves and their successors for 
ever (so that they be not held of ourselves, our heirs, and 
onr successors immediatdy in capite* in deioesiie, or aer- 
vice)» as well from ouraelyes, our hdn and Buccesson^ as 
from any other penon or persons wBatsoever^ for the sup- 
port and mainteiuuice of the aforesaid College, and fyc the 
relief and support of the Ftovost, Fellows, and Sdioibon 
of the aforesaid College. 

** And further, of our more plentiful favour, and of our 
certain knowledge and pure inclination, we grant and give 
license, for ouiselyes, our heirs and saccessors, to the afore- 
said Provost, Fdlows, and Scholars, and thdr suceessors^ 
that they he empowered to aoqiure, have, reodve^ take, and 
possess, under the name of the Fh>voBt, FellowB, imd Scho^ 
lars of the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin, any mxinora, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, whatsoever, and of any 
nature, species, and kind whatsoever, of the annual value of 
£400 of the current money of England^ beyond the burdens 
and reprisals, for the proper need and use of the aforesaid 
Firovost, Fellows, and Scholars, and theur successors, the 
statutes of mortmain in any way notwithstanding. That 
they may and can, under the same name sue, plead, and 
be impleaded, defend, and be defended, answer, and be 
answered unto* in all and singular causes, complaintci^ 
actions, real, personal, and nuzed, in all courts both tem- 
poral and Bjnritual, within our Kingdom of Ireland, or 
elsewhere ; both for those things, and all and angular 
the other things to be done, transacted, and accomplished, 
according, and in the same manner us our other lieges, being 
fit persons, and capable in law, do, and can do, within our 
same Kingdom of Ireland, or elsewhere, in all aforesaid 
places and courts, and before all our Justices and Judges, 
or any of them* 
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And ftirther, we wiU and ordain, and for ourselves, 
our heire, and successors, by these presents, grant to the 
aforesaid I^rovost, Fello'^8, and their successors, that they 
for ever have a common seal to serve ibr their tnmsaetioDS, 
mooatdSaag to the tetfor and true intent of these our letters 
ptttont, SB afaftU seem fit to the Provoftt^ and nmjority of 
theFdIowB, - 

Mareoier, we pertnH end Heense the Provatt and 
Fellows of the same CoUefj/e, from time to time for ever, 
to makfi, constitute, and confirm latos, statutes^ and ordi- 
nances, for the pious and faithful government of their 
College; and that they may establish amongst themselvei 
whatever well^sonstitated laws they may perceive in 
d&er of onr TJimrenitieg of Cambridge or Oxford, pro- 
Tided 1^1^ shidl e(»i«der tfaein proper and Bnitable fiv them- 
selveti. ' And especially that no one publicly profess, or 
teach the liberal arts, in any other place, within the boun- 
daries of our l^gdom of Ireland without our special 
license. 

And since it hath been found that the estahliahment 
' of certain degrees ui arts and Acuities hath been an dd to 
learnings we ordain, by these pxeaents^ that the students 
in this College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
finmded by Queen Elizab^h, near Dublin, have the 
liberty and power of obtaining the dugiees of Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctor, at the proper time, in all arts and 
faculties* {This likewise being always provided, titat 
when the Fellows of this College shall have coTnpleted 
seven yem tn their Feliawehipf after JiUing the degree of 
Mtteter of Arte^ they be remoeed from the number of 
FeUowtf m order that others chosen m their room moe^ 
haee emohtments f&r the benefit of the Kingdom and the 
Church ;) and we ordain, tijat in order to obtain de- 

c 2 
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grees of this kind, that they have the libi rty to perform, 
amongst themticlvea, all acts, and scholastic exercises, aa 
shall seem fit to the Provoet, afid majority of the Fel- 
low8» and that they (mar. the students) have the pouter 
to electf ereaie^ wmmate, and ardam aU persone fir 
the better aeeaoq^i^meni of matters of this kmdf whether 
Viee-ChaneeUeTy Proctor or Proetore (for we approve the 
delegation of the dignity of the Chancellorship to our 
right honuunible and faithful Counsellor, William Cecil, 
Lord Baron of Burghley, Treasurer of all England) ; and 
that the Provoat, and majority of the Fellows, may elect 
hereafter a fit person of this kind, whenever he shall be 
wanting, as Chancellor of this Ckkil^e* Which Chancel- 
lor, or his Vice-Chanoellory with the AichbiBhop of 
Dnblln, the Bishop of Meath, the Viee^Treaeurer^ the 
Treasurer at H ar, the Chie f Justice of the Cuinrnon Pleas 
in Ireland, the Mayor of the City of Dublin for the time 
being, or the grecUer part of them {who shall be calUd 
visitors), shall determine and conclude all dUputes, actions, 
and controTerBies, which the ProTost and mi^orit j of the 
Fellows maj not be able to decide^ and punish all the 
w^ghtier deUnquen'oies not corrected bj the Ptovost and 
Fellows. 

** Finally, we appoint and ordain, by reason of that 
favour with which we regard literary pursuits, and those 
who follow them, that whatever aid towards the bet- 
ter maintaimng and supporting of this CoU^^ can be 
afforded by our subjects and officers, that they may afford 
and administer it with our full permission and authority ; 
and th'it all the goods, chattels, lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments belonging to the Provost, Fellowg, and Scholars 
of the said College, be, from time to time, for all future 
times, free and exempt from all burdens, taxes, tallages, 
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cess, subsidies, exac t i o Dfl, oompositionsy or demands of any 
kind whatsoever, in time of war or peace, due or to be 
demanded- by ourselves, our heirs and suocessors, in any 
way, by reason of our prerogative or otherwise ; any sta- 
tute, act, ordinance, proclamation, restriction, custom, 
use, law, prescription, or any other thing, cause, or mat- 
ter whatsoever to the contrary of the bcforementioned 
in any way notwithstanding. In evidence of which we 
have caused these our letters to be made patent. Witness 
our weU beloved and £iithful Counsellor, William Fits* 
wiOiam, Knight, our Deputy-General for our Kingdom of 
Ireland, at Dublin, on the third day of March, in the 
thirty-fourth year of our reign,'* 

Lofbus had now obtained the ground on wliich to 
build the College, and the charter of its incorporation. 
But an important thing was still required — ^the money 

for the necessary buiklin*^.^. It was not then as in 
modern times, when a prime minister wishing to found 
New Colleges in Ireland, boldly asks, and readily ob- 
tains £100,000 from the Imperial Parliament But 
neither English queen, nor English parliament would 
then give money for the foundation of an Irish Uni- 
versity. And so Lord Deputy FitzwiUiam, in order 
to obtain a fhnd for the bnilding of halls, and for the 
other expenses of the institution, sends to the gentry 
of Ireland the following letter : — 

By the Lo. Dci)uty and 
*' Coanoell. 

*' VV. FiXZ WILLIAM, 

" Whereajs the Queene's most excellent Ma*'«. for 
the tender care w**. her Highness hath of the ^fotle and 
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prosperous estate of this her Realme of Irelande, and know^ 
itt0 by the experience of the JU>urishm0 estate of Mtiffkmd 
how hen^ldali yt ys to any eountrey to haoeplaees of Uam* 
wy erected m the same^ liatli by her gmtioturfiiYOiir ap- 
pointed an order woA autliofised us lier Deputy, Cheneel- 
lor, uud the rest oi the CuiinccU, to found and eetablieh 
a Colledge of im University near Dublin in the ecite of 
Allhailowes, w**. is freely graunted by the Citizens there- 
of, with the Precincts belonging to the same^ to the yalae 
of xx£ by the yeare, who ore alao inlliiig eaefae of tfaflin 
according to their abilitie to aflBbrd ^uat charitable oontii- 
butions for the furthering of 00 good a piiipOBe« These there- 
fore are earnestly to request you (having fw your assistant 
such :i i crson as the Sheriff of that County shall appoint 
lor hid Hubstitiite) carefully to labour with such persons 
ivithin his barony (having made a book of all their names) 
whom you think oan or will affi>rd any Contribution^ 
whether in money, som portion of landfly or anie other 
ChattdlB whereby thdr beneyolenee may be shewed to 
the putting forward of so notable and excellent a purpose 
as this will prove to the henefytt of the whole eountrey , 
xohentbij knoicledge^ learniiKj and civilitie may he increased 
to the hanishinfj of baibansme, tumults, and disordered 
lyvimj from among them, and whereby ther children cmd 
children's children, especially those that be poore (as it 
were in an orphants hospitall freely)^ nude have their leam- 
iny and edncaiicn yeven them with much more ease and 
lesser charges j than in other Universities they can obtain 
yt. The which business seeing God hath prospered soe 
farr, that there is already procured from her Lla'''. the 
graunt of a Corporation, with the freedome of luortmayne, 
and all liberties, favours, and immunities belonging to 
such a body, as by ther charter, and letters pattent may 
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appcare, ssid that the scite and place, wherein the buylding 
must be raised, is already graunted, yt should be a com- 
fort and rejoicing to the whole eovadtey that ther is such a 
beginning of so bleBsed a work offered nnto them to fur- 
ther and assist with ther good DeTOtion^ seeing the bene- 
fitt redoundeth to thdr own Posteritie and ^tnll in time 
appeare to be a matter of no sniali coiuuditie to the whule 
countrey. These therefore are earnestly to require you, 
in regard of the former consideracons, that the benevolenced 
of the fore-named persons with all care and Diligence be 
intreated by yon, and that yott signifie to us by the first 
of the next teaimewhat ech of them mider their hands 
will afibrd ftr the ^nrthenmoe of so notable a work, to the 
intent that when their benevolences are scene ther may be 
collectors appointed for the receaving thereof. For which 
thia shall be yo^ warr'. Geeven at her Ma". Castell of 
Dublin the si. of March 159 1 . 

Ad. Dublin Canc« — Joh. Armachanub. 

Tho. Midbnsis. 
" To o^ well beloYed Boberte Taafe of Goc^ton, Gent, 
for the Baronye of Louthe/* 

So in every barony of the realm in like manner^ 
persons of note were deputed to collect, leceiTing a 
list of those to whom snch application should be made. 
Sir Kichard Bingham collected £200 from the county 
and city of Galway. The freeholders of Cork agreed 
to contribute proportionally to their freehold.' Alto- 

' Original documents given in Introduction to University Calendar, 
1833, to wiiich the author takes this opportunity of acknowledging 
bis obligations. 
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gether the sum collected amounted tu about £2000.' 
All expedition was employed in hastening to build the 
College, and on the IBih day of M ai«h, in the year 
1591, Thomas Smith, Lord ]\Iayor of Dublin, laid the 
foundation-stone. In 1593 the College was opened 
for students. The first name on the loll of matricu- 
lation is a distinguished one, being that of the cele- 
brated James Ussher. 

Trinity College reoeiyed from the crown certain 
lands,* situate in remote districts of Ireland, at that 
time producing absolutely nothing, because the right 
owners considered themselves as having the boat right 
to them, and did not acknowledge foreign confis- 
cation. Hugh O'Neill was in the North, beating 
General Norreys at Clontibret, and ]\Iarslial Bage- 
nal at Beal-an-atha-buidh. Hugh Roe O'Donnell was 
driving the Bin^^ms out of Connaught. The College 
rents were not paid, and the Fellows in consequence 
came to great deca\ . and would liiive been compelled 
to give up their teaching, had not Loftus, when Lord 
Justice of Ireland, with Sir Bichard Gardiner, in 
1598, procured a pension of £100 per annum, paid 
from difterent sources, principally from the custom 
duties, " in regard of the decay of the revenues of the 
College in those times of rebellion, and as the same 

* Taylor's History of the University of Dublinj p. 213. Money 
then was eight times as valuable as it is now. — lb. 

* The author has not beon able to obtain a list of the lands with 
which Queen Elizabeth endowed Trinity College. The forfeited es- 
tates of the Earl of Desmond formed a part. 
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was of her majesty's princely £:>aiidation/' The £ari 
f£ Essex conlinaed this pension. The queen also, 

by privy seal, dated 30th of April, 1601,' confirmed 
these grants, and gave a further annual pension of 
£200, out of the ^ wards, lireries, reliefs, intrusions, 
alienations, fines/' The queen in her letter expresses 
a great concern for the welfare of the College, and 
states that she grants these endowments out of her 
princely care for the maintenance of the College, 
being of our foundation, and of the estabMiing so 
great a means of instruction for our people." These 
are the only endowments which Trinity College re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth, and it will be seen from 
this account, how little claim she had to the praises for 
generosity in the patronage of learning, which are so 
often given her. That is not generosity which costs 
the giver nothing. And never did a sovereign do less 
for luaruinfj than Queen Elizabeth, in respect to pe- 
cuniary support of individuals or institutions/ 

Such is the early history of the University of 
Ireland. The original charter of Trinity College has 
been traiislatcd, and given in full ; and all the 
minutest circumstances attending the foundation have 
been collected, with care, from all the sources to which 
the author has had access,' for the following rea- 

' W:irburton, Whitolnw, and Walflh'l Hlrtovy ofDoblill, i. 6S4. 

' Huber's English Universities, i. 301 . 

* The publication of the Coli^ Register is much to be desired. 
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aoDfl :^There is a pi^valent opinion that Trinity Col- 
lege was landed for the purposes of Propagandisni ; 

that it is in consequence of the wise ordinances of 
Queen Elizabeth, and her politic ministers, that Ca- 
tholics were by law ezcladed from education in 
Trinity College, until 1794, and are, at the present 
time, by law excluded from the emoluments of the 
UniTeisity. Nothing of the kind appears in the doeu- 
ments of the time. Those passages in Lord Fitzwil- 
liam's letter have been purposely printed in italics, in 
"which he repeats that this College is to be founded for 
the benefit of the whole country'* — the Protestants 
at that time being a most inconsiderable portion of 
the population/ The only thing in the Irish statute 
book which appears to sanction the exdusiye doctrine is 
the Act of Uniformity passed in Irdand in the second 
year of Elizabeth's reign, one clause of which imposes 
the oath of supremacy on all who take degrees in 
any UniYersity. But the fraudulent mode in which 
this act was passed in Ireland, is matter of history. 
" It was passed by the artifice of one ^Ir. Stanyhurst, 
of Corduff, then speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, who, being in the reforming interest, privately 
got together on a da^ when the house was not 
to sit a few such members as he knew to be favourers* - 
of that interest, and consequently in the absence of 
all those who he believed would have opposed it But 
those absent members, having understood what passed 
at that secret convention, did soon alter, in a full and 
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i^olar meeting of the parliament, enter their protests 
against it ; apon which the Lord lieutenant assured 
many of them in partioular wUh protestaiions and 

oaths^ that the penalties of that statute should never 
be inflicted, which they too easily believing, suffered 
it to remain as it was. . • « ... This law was 
never generally executed during the remainder of 
Queen Elhiabeth's reign. . . . . . . . Sir 

Chnstopfaer Nugent asserts pubiidy before the 
£ittg the traditional isport among the Irish that this 
statute was passed in tin I'l lulcnt mauner above 
jQAentioued."' We coutideuily appeal to Iliizabeth's 
diarter, and. Lord Fitzwilliam's letter, as evidences of 
the designs of the founders.* These are the true 
materials of history, not the statements of contempo- 
rary writers blinded by prejudice, not the disq^uisitions 
qf subsequent historians misled % ignerance, bnt.the 
in cti itgable tokens of the designs of the founders, the 
very words which their own hands have written. In 
these^ the]:^ is not a hint qf the College being foimded 
for the purposes of Propagandism^ There is most parti- 
cular attention to be paid to this. For, when en- 
lightened men make any attempt to open to their 
feUon^-CSkristians the Ml advantages ^ of • education in 
this University, it is ever urged by the Establishment 
that Trinity College was fbumlt d by ()ueen Elizabeth, 
fi^this purpose of educating Protestant clergymen for 

,7.AiKlecl|t8ac!rm,p. 431,0*Conneirs "Ireliindaud the Irish," p. 141. 

• Sec an able article in the " Dul 'I-i 'nexl 'w/' vol. iv. p. 279, OD 
lie le^d «ligibiliiy of CathoLic8 to ^atthoUralii^ ia Trinity College. 
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Ireland ; and that this principle was preserved invio- 
late until the revolutionary desire to overturn existing 

institutiuiis, at the close of the last century, affected 
in some sliglitd^reeeven the constitutional ministers 
of the English people. It is nowhere stated in £liza- 
betii's charter, or in an j document of the time, that 
Trinity College was founded to educate Protestant 
clergymen. The letters jof the day never hint at this. 
Sir John Ferrot plans that the Irish be instructed in 
*' learning, civility, loyalty.' "Lord Fitzwilliam entreats 
Catholics to subscribe " for the benefit of the whole 
cbuntrey, whereby knowledge, learning, civility, may 
be increased.*' Although Trinity College has been em- 
ployed iur proselytizing purposes, this has beeii the 
result of subsequent alterations in the constitution ; 
the result of innovations introduced by the bigots who 
ruled under James L, and caniiot be shown to be 
the design of the foundation. The charter of Charles 
I., by virtue of which the i ellows must be of the Esta- 
blished Church, was not passed until nearly half a 
cientury after the foundation ; and if it had not been 
passed, or if we were now governed by Queen Eliza- 
beth's charter, there w ould be no exclusion from the 
highest offices in the College. It is not enacted in 
the ori^nal charter that Fellows should be clergymen 
of the Protestant Church. For all that is therein 
contained they might be Catholic bishops. The Act 
of Uniformity which prevented Catholics from taking 

« 

Sir John Perrot's lettw, quoted ia the Untveraiif Caloidar* 
1693> p. 28. 
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degrees was a dead letter* The English treasury gave 

no aid to build this College.' The wliole Iri^-li nation 
contributed their money to found it for tlie whole 
nation. Moved hy the eloquence of Loftus, the cor- 
poration of Dublin, many — ^if not most — of whom were 
Catholics,^ gave the ground on which the College 
squares now stand ; gave all that property in Dublin 
{eom which the College derives a considerable income. 
Solicited by Bingham, the Catholic gentry of Con- 
naught gave a large contribution, considering the 
value of monqr at that period. The freeholders of 
Cork, the Tirreb and Nugents of the Pale, whose reli- 
gion is matter of history,'' amidst the distress caused 
by continual war, spared something towards the ad- 
vancement of letters. The Irish Parliament, which 
was foil of Catholics under Elizabeth and her two 
successors, and to which Elizabeth herself had sum- 
moned, five years before the foundation of Trinity 
College, the Catholic bishops of Deny and Clogher, 
appointed by the Pope himself,* saw the public money 
bestowed by Loftus for the encouragement of the 
rising institution. 
The legal exclusion of Catholics from: the privileges 

■ Taylor's History of the Univenity of Dublin, p. S14. 

* Immediately on the accemon of Jaine«, thirteen years i^r the 

present timej sixteen Aldermen and Citiaens were summoned before 

the Privy Council for Popery, and nine were fined and imprisoned — 
Harris' History of Dublin^ 322 ; Moore's History of Ireland, iv. 
p. 137. 

Mac Donnell and Hancock's Report of " Heron ». The Provost 
and Senior Felloirs," p. 60. 

* Hsllam'ft "Gonstitntional History*'* ii. pp, 543 and 417, note. 

♦ 
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of education, whilst its glorious advantages and great 
emoluments were prominently held forth as the baits 
Ibr apostacy, was reserved for the bigotry of the suc- 
ceeding reigns. In the histoiy of Trinity College it is 
ever to be liorne in mind, that the exclusive system is 
the result of the charter of Charles I., and that were 
Trinity College gOTemed on the principles of Queen 
Elizabeth's charter, no exdosion on religious grounds 
would exist at the present day — no sacramental or 
other test would exclude any from the rewards of 
learning. 

The College, so fonnded, for a long time enjoyed but 
a precarious existence. The number of the students 
was yeiy small, principally on account of the general 
ignorance of the English language, and the national 
dislike to the foreigners who were entrusted with its 
government ; for the hrst seven Provosts of Trinity 
College (with the exception of Doctor Ussher) were 
educated in Cambridge. The College was distracted 
* by intern il dissensions amongst the Fellows, who, by 
the charter of Elizabeth, were granted the power of 
making laws. The College estates produced very little, 
by reason of the disturbed state of the country. The 
following extract' shows the number of degrees taken 
during the space of twenty-three years from the foun- 
dation, and gives an idea of the importance attached 
to those ceremonies, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : — 

* Desiderttto CuruMa Hibernica. DubUn, 1772, yol. i. p. S16. 
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** The 18ih of August, 1616, there whs a great Com- 
mencement holden in the University at Dublin, but be- 
cause the rooms in the Trinity College were very small, 
they held their acts of disputation in the high choir of St. 
Patriok's Cathedral; and there proceeded that flay five 
Doctcns in Theology, Tidelicet Br. Jonee^ Lord Chan^ 
eellor, and Br. King, Buhop of Elphm, bj grace ; Br. 
IlBsher, Br. Riohardflon, and Br. Walsh, in public diepn- 
tation ; Bachelors of Divinity, 3 ; Masters of the Arts, 
15 ; Bachelors of the Arts, 17. Being in all 38 Graduates 
that commenced, with two others incorporated. 

The manner of this Commencement was accomplished 
in the following order: — First, Br. Hampton, Lord Arch^ 
bishop of Ardmagh and * Primate of all Lwland,' who, 
having many years before proceeded Boetor in Theology, 
in ihe Uniyersity of Cambridge, was now, at this Com- 
mencement, incorporated into the University of Dublin, 
and was senior Doctor and Moderator of theological acts in 
the Commencement: so, upon the day appointed (1 8th of 
August), the said Dr. Hampton, Lord Primate, together 
with the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the House, 
passed from the College, through the dty of BuUin, in 
very stately order, for the Lord Primate, and other ancient 
doctors, and also those that were to proceed doctors, were 
every one attired in scarlet robes, with their doctors' hoods : 
also the Bachelors of Divinity, the Masters and Bachelors 
of Arts, were attired in such other sdiolar-like attire as ap- 
peirtained to them — which made a yery beautiful appear- 
ance to the sight of .att men ; and they were further giaoed 
with the presence of the Lord Beputy, ihe Lord Chan- 
cdlOT, Sir Thomas Bidgeway, Ent., Treasurer, and the 
Treasurer at War, with divers other of the council, who 
followed after them, and sate in the Cathedral to hear their 
disputations and discourses, which were performed as fol- 
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lowefh:— Filsty on entering St. Patrick's Cathedzal, ihe 
Muten and BaoMofn of Arte sat down in tlie pkoee up- 

pointed for them, each according to his degree. Likewise, 
Dr. Dunn, being a Doctor in the Civil Law, and Vice- 
Chancellor ol the University, took his place which was ap- 
pointed for him in the choir — and then Mr. Authonjr 
Martin, Ploctor for the College, ascended up into one of 
the pnlpits, as Modeimtor of the PluloM^»hicBl Acts; end 
the Lord Primate, wlio was Father fi>r the daj, of the 
Theolo^oal Acts, with those three who were to proceed in 
the public disputation, as also two Bachelors of Divinity, 
did ascend up to their places which were appointed for 
them on the right side of the choir ; and when the Lord 
Deputy, and the Lord Chancellor, and the Council were 
pboed, and all things in good oidert Dr* Donne, the Vic»< 
Chancellor, begen an oration in Latin, being as an intro- 
dnotion into all the Acts of that day*s dispensation, whidi 
he performed lesmedly ; and whep he had ended hie om- 
tiou, the Primate begtin another, also in Latin, commencing 
the Act of Divinity, and those that were to commence 
doctor. 

This oration contained a long discourse, in which he 
administered fata academical consequences, as here do bil- 
low in order : — 1st. He set them in hu chair, — 2nd* He 
gave tJiem square caps. — 3rd. He delivered to them the 
Bible. — 4th. He put rings upon their fingers. These ce- 
remonies were ministered separately to each of them — first, 
to Dr. Usshcr, then to Dr. Richardson, and lastly to Dr. 
Walsh ; the Lord Primate expounding to them the signi- 
fication of each ceranony." 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM THJB ACCBISIOM OF JAMBS I. fO TUM RB8TOKATION. 

Dvvonrable Circnmstaixcfta atteoding James's Acoeasion — Hopes of the Catholics 
disappointed — Violent Anti-Catholic Proclamations — Chtirch Patronage be- 
stowed on the University — Privilege granted of returoiug Two Members to 
BidilinMit— ilMfill appointed FMyvotfc in 16t7— Dfapnlai oonmiiDg the 
Election of PrOTort Origin of the Junior Fellows— The Beddl Sfatotee ... T lifl 
Catholics erect an University — Bedell's Diary— Rude Manners of the Stu- 

. dents, 1629— His Liberality— The Risinp: of 1641— The Rebels treat BedeU 
with Kindness and Respect — His Death near Cloch-Uachtar — Chartar.<^ 13 
Cw. 1>— gwCawtaBt DliwmtM bow not legally •^■■fa^'t* to ihe UnlvwiUy-^ 
oQniMii vm jHtuflMm e^jomea oy n iiwpeicniiMinf or rrovoei vM^ppei 
tMlbre the Irish Honse of Commons — Attempts to HMmd flflur Oolkgei Jtt 
flw XJvSannitj of DnlOiD— UadMc's Ubmy, 

James I. ascended the throne of the British islands 
under the most &vourabIe auspices. England and 
Scotland weie now ftr the fiist time miited in peace 
under the same sovereign. And the chieftains of Ire- 
land, long harassed by intestine war, were glad to ac- 
cept any pretext for obedience to, and union with, their 
powerfol neighbour. They ransacked &om obscure r^ 
membrance the fact, that their ancestors had crowned, 
at Dundaik, 300 years before,^ the Scot Edward 
Brooe, as King of Ireland, and thej reflected that 
James boasted to have that ancient blood within his 
veins. They trusted also that the son of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, would not persecute the Catholic religion, 

* A* P« 13 Id ; James ascended the tbrone^ 1603. 

D 
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These fbrtoiittte cireumsta&ces were disregarded by 

James. These hopes were blighted to the Irish 
pie. The early education of his fanatic counsellors 
drove him to those bigoted and tyrannical acts which 
ended in the overtiirow of the English Church and 
Constitution. Ireland has suffered much from James 
L He violently introduced a camp of hostile foreign- 
ers to perpetuate mutual animosily. And, as in Gam* 
bridge he first Introduced the laws eccdnding dis- 
senters from degrees, the University of Dublin par- 
tially followed the example. Under him frst those 
penal laws were carried into execution, idiich have 
blighted the intellect and the material prosperity of Ire- 
land. Formed by his early instruction to be a deter- 
mined foe to Papistry, in his first proclamations he 
showed what rigorous measures he would &vour. In 
one he gave a general gaol delivery to all except mur- 
derei:s and Papists. In another he vowed never to 
grant toleration to Papists, and solemnly cursed his 
children, should they ever grant the same. It is 
presumptuous in us to attempt to explain the workings 
of the designs of Providence, or in what mode the 
mysterious law has its operation that visits the sins of 
the &iher upon the children. But that curse was 
fiilfilled. The suspicions which Charles I. incurred of 
favouring the Irish Catholics, more than aught else 
alienated firom him the affections of his English 
subjects. James II.'s partiality to his Catholic 
subjects in part drove him from the throne. The 
father's impious curse was consummated at Whitehall 
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and the Bojne. Immediate! j on bis aocewion were the 

most vigorous proceedings taken against the Catholics. 
A pKocUuDfttion came Ibrth commanding priests to quit 
tiie realm. The mag^trates and chief dtiaens of Dub- 
lin wcro sent to prison because they would not go to 
Church. Equally anxious with Elizabeth to have the 
fetation of a patron of learning, he &TOiized the Uni- 
Ymities of lioth England and Ireland. He granted 
to Trinity College an additional pension of £388 15s. 
per annum.* He endowed them with lands in Ulster ; 
and further bestowed on them, in 1610, the patron* 
age of eighteen livings. He did this in imitation of 
his similar generosity to the English Uni\'ersitieSj hav- 
ing given them, in 1606, all Church patronage which 
at that time was in Catholic hands, Oxford taking the 
sonfliem, and Cambridge tike northern counties.* 
The present gross value of these livings is stated to 
range from £700 to £1600 per annum.^ In 1613, 
lie gave them the Talnable priTii^ of returning two 
members to parliament^ In iSbe first year of this 

' T RTH not aware whpther this pension be now rontinMod. Tt waa 
stopped hj Tyrconncl under James II., enraL^cd with tlio University 
for its sturdy Protestantism. — Burdy's History of Ireland, p. 243. 

' Huber's English Ui^Tersities, vol. ii. p. 3. 

« TayWsHirtory ofthe University of Dublin, 1645, p. fill. 

* The UiUTenity has been reproaonted in F«rliaiiieat by aereral 
distinguished men. Sir James Wtxe, the celebrated author of the 
** Antiquities of Ireland, " was its representative from 1639 to 1648. 
From this last date until 1661 there was no representative, as Crom- 
well, when he issued writs for an Imperial Parliament, did not include 
Trinity College. After tlic Restoration, Sir Jaiues Ware was again 
TCtamecL In 1692, Willuon Mblyneux was elected, five yeaxa balbve 
he pobliahed his celebrated wtxA, " The Case of Ireland's being bound 

D 2 
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idgn, a]flO, was commenced the libnay^ which, indeed, 

can boast an unprecedented origin. When Don Juan 
D'Aquila and Hugh O'Neill were defeated at Kinsale, 
bj Sir Charles Blonnt, Lord Moantjoy, the anny, half 
of whom were Oathdics, denroua to establish some 
permanent mi niorial of tlieir victory, subscribed £1800 
to found a public library in the University of Dublin. 
Bat of the rest that passed within the walls of Trinily 
College, during James's reign, there is little known ; 
and that little is uninteresting, except what relates to 
the attempts to found other Colleges and Halls, to 
which we shall presently allude. From varions &ct8 
also, we may infer, that at this time the College laws 
against Catholics began to be enacted. James I. 
died in 1625. 

William Bedell, feUow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, was appointed FroTOSt in 1627. Sir William 

by Acts of FarUameo^ in EsgUmd, stated." In 1776, Hussey Burgh, 
one of the most splendid ornaments of the Irish bar, and afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. In 1778, John Fitzgibbon (Lord 
Clare). The College was deprived of one of it« representatires by 
the Act of Union. The Bight Hon. W. 0. Flmdcet represented 
the Univerdty from 1812 until 189S. By the Bdbim BxUf the rigM 
of TOting mm extended to all wlio obtained tlie degree of M. A., or 
any bigher degree ; and an additional member was conferred. Be- 
fore the Reform Bill, only the members of the Corporation, viz., 
Provopt, Fellows, and Scholars, had votes ; although it ha.«! been 
urged from various expressions, used by King James, in his charter — 
such as " ad exemplum Academiarum nostrarum Oxoniensis et Canta- 
brigiensis," and s^n, "juxta formam Universitatis Oxoniensis et 
Ointabrigienria'*— 4luit he intended that the eleethe finnohise should* 
ftom the firaty be possessed here as in Oxford and Cambridge. 
The original charter ia given in the College Staiutefli, Mac Donnell*a 
Edition* p- 304. 
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Temple, his predecessor iu that office, had died the 
year previously ; and the office had remained in abey- 
oooe, by reason of the disputes which arose between 
the Senior and Junior Fellows as to the right of elect- 
ing the Provost. For the number of Fellows had in- 
' creased immediately aiter the foundation. The Mas- 
ters of Arts were allowed to teach, and impeiceptlUy 
they assamed the style of Fellows.^ In tiie year 1600, 
four Masters of Arts were appointed " lectores." And 
in 1610, these were constituted by statute probationer 
Fellows ; and according as a vacancy occurred among 
the regular Fellows, it was filled by the senior of the 
probationers. These probationers were considered as 
possessing the rights of Scholars, and were called 
Sodi Scholaies."' They had no part whatever in 
the government of the College, but were employed as 
tutors in the instruction of the students. At this 
time they were seven in number, but their number 
appears to have fluctuated with the ibnds of the Col< 
lege. These two bodies were now at variance about 
the right of electing a Trovost, — " the Seniors mayn- 
tayning it to be in their power only, and the Juniors 
noe lesse for themselves. The whk^ case being skann'd 
and controversed by the visitors, or by as many of 
them as could be brought together, it was adjudged 

' Qnarterly Journal of Education, vol. vi. , p. 13, whence this MS- 
count ol the institution of Junior Fellows is prin(:i{ially talcen. 

' Reliquum coUegii corpus scholaribus constat quo nomine turn 
diBeipiili torn Bool JnniotrM eo mp gel i eadiintgr. Bedeil^ Statutes, 
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to the Junior FeUowefl) that of right they ahoold km 
a voice in dioodng the Provost ; bat became of my 

Lord Primate, the prime visitor, as Yice-Cbancellor, 
his absence, it tooke no effect." Whikt the Senior 
FellowB elected one Meade, a Cambridge-man, and the 
Juniors Bobert Umher, eadi party aawrting that Uieir 
own choice was the true Provost, Bedell " was pro* 
moted to the place by the King^s Majesty's mandat''' 
He was appointed through the interest of Sir Henry 
Wooton, who had perceived and appreciated his talents 
during the embassy to Venice in 1604. He accepted 
the office rather unwillingly, but stated, that ^ for the 
good of the Church, he was ready to go not only to 
Ireland, but to Virginia/" evidently classing the Irish 
kernes in the same category with the red Indians. 
He introduced various changes into tiie constitation of 
the University. He consolidated into one code the 
various exclusive laws which were passed by the Fel- 
lows before the power of legislation was taken from 
them by the charter of Charles I. This was drawn 
up in imitation of the code of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. He thus made up, as the old chronicler 
says, " a compleate and perfect Statute booke, by free- 
ing those that were doubtful or ambiguous afore, and 
by adding otlicrs that were wanting, and no less neces- 
sary." The number of Fellows was fixed at seven, 
and their office was made tenable for life ; the num- 
ber of probationer Fellows at nine; and tiie number 

' College Kegister, in Mason's Life of Bedell, p. 123. 
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(tf scholan at MTeatj. He also enacted, that "noe 
marryed man should he a Scholar or a FeQowe." Zea- 
lous for the advancement of the Protestant religion, 
''for the ialand was almost entirely Popish, and its 
Protestant estahlisfament had as little effiwt upon the 
religion of the people, as a chariot lashed upon the 
deck of a ship has in directing her course,"' he assisted 
in fencing in the ofices of Fellow and Scholar with 
oaths and duties impossihle to he taken or discharged 
hy persons professing the obnozioQS fitith. Shutont 
now from any hope of sharing in the educational pri- 
vileges of Trinity CoUi^ the Catholics in 1629 
erected a collegiate seminary in Back-lane^ nnder the 
direction of the Jesnits, ^ withoat any authority from 
the state, and in the face of the government."^ At 
this time, under the government of Lord Falkland, 
the Catholics made various attempts to raise their con* 
dition. They appear to have had leisure and money 
to adorn this hall, for it is stated to have b^n ^' a fair 
collegiate building."' It assumed the title of the Uni- 
versity of Buhlin, and by Papal auiiiority, conferred 
degrees in all arts and faculties. But their liopes 
were destined to be disappointed. Charles I. having 
obtained fit>m them £120,000, on the &ith that the 
penal laws would be mitigated, in&mously deceived 
them by a notable stratagem. They hatl agreed to 
contribute this sum in return for certain graces. These 

• Mason's Life of Bedell, p. 50. 

• Fasti Dublmienses, in War burton, Wiutelaw, and Walsh's History 
of Dublin,!, p. 206. 

• Borlaae's Reduetioa of Irelaiid, p. 164. 
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wen : the security of the mibjeet's tide agunst the 
Crown after sixty years' possesion ; free trade with all 

nations ; liberty to practise in the courts of law, 
withoQt taking the oath of supremacy ; and Tarions 
other &ToniB. A parliament was samnumed hy the 
lord deputy, to confirm those graces. But Poyning's 
law was neglected, which enjoined that no parliament 
should be held in Ireland until the lioence of the 
Grown had been obtained. The acnteness of the law- 
yers in England discovered this omismon. The writs 
of summons were accordingiy declared void, and no 
parliament was held. The amiable Falkland* was xe* 
called. His snccessors, Lord £ly (son of Adam Loftos, 
first Provost of Trinity College) and the Earl of 
Cork, proceeded against the Catholics with renewed 
Tigoor. A priest bdng arrested for transgressing the 
laws, had been rescned by a mob ; and to humble 
the insolence of tlie Tapists, the Lords Justices, by di- 
rection from England, seized ^teen of their new 
founded religious houses^ to the king's use.'^ 

Bedell has left us a diary' of the short tune (two 
years and a month) during which he was Provost 
here, interesting from the glimpses which it affords us 
of the collegiate manners of the day. Bough and 
riotous were the students in Bedell's time, and receiy* 

* He WM ihe father the Lord Falkland, who was killed at the 
battle of Newtown, in 1048, and whoM warth and virtuea hnt baen 

immortalizc'l Vty Clarendon , 

* Fasti Dublimense«, Warburton, Whit<}law^ and WaUh's History of 
Dublin, p. 206. 

* Hason'a LifeofBadeU, p. 161. 
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ed fixr their Tarions fineaks and violalioiis of College 

discipline, punishments, the very mention of which 
will startle the present spruce rising generation. 
, The Corporation of Dablin had intended to build some 
houses near the College gate, which proceeding the 
College, both Fellows and StiKlents, disapproved of. 
The materials had been brought there, and some 
progress had been made with the works ; but the 
Scholars upon St Matthew's day, at nig^t, between 
supper and prayer time, pulled it all down, every 
stick, and brought it away into the Golledge to seve- 
ral chambers $ yet, upon warning giyen that night at 
prayers, that every man should bring into the quad- 
rangle what he had taken away, there was a great 
|nle reared up in the night, which we sent Mr. Arthur 
(the builder) word, he might fetch away, if he would, 
and he did accordingly." We read of Deane and 
Wilson being mulcted a moneth's commons for salt- 
ing and striking the botder,'' which was commuted 
into sitting at the lower end of the Scholars' table, 
and being subjected to the rod. A certain candi- 
date bachelor, " Sir Hoile,'' struck Frize's head against 
the wall, and was also fined '^a moneth's commons,'' 
the money being given to Frize as compensation. 
Burton for striking Dodwell, was punished a moneth's 
commons and this being the second time of his strik* 
ing, he was to have lost three, but upon his knees in 
the hall, he subjected himself to the taking oi^ n like 
blow, and asking pardon. Rawley for drunkenness, and 
for having " knocked Stranck his head against the 
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aeate in thediappell,'^ was deiuedfiirtiier mainteiuuice. 

We read also of one Booth, who stole a pig from Sir 
Samuel Smith, and caused it to be dressed openlj in 
the town, invidng Mr. BoUo and Sir Conwaj. He 
was condemned ^ io be whipped openly in the hallj 
aad to pay for the pig-" 

Though JBedeU was imbued with a somewhat Pu- 
ritan feeling, and was most zeakms for tlie reformation 
of tiie Mah, oppreased with the tyranny of an Anti- 
Christian creed,*** he was a most worthy and amiable 
man, and would have scorned the mode of oonyeiaum 
adopted by bis sueceaaan^ or to propagate his creed by 
persecution. He held the doctrine, unusual with Pro- 
testants in that age, that there was salvation for mem- 
bers of the Ghnrch of Bome, maintaining that there 
were many in that Chmch ^ not only honeat men, but 
good Christians, not only redeemed, but in tlie })osses- 
sion of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. ' Written 
by his pen also we find the words " liberty of con- 
science." He loved the people of Ireland, and was 
beloved by them. In 1630, he was appointed Bishop 
of Eilmore and Arda^ The lords justices at this 
time had determined to extirpate all Catholics, not 
only the mere Irish, but also all the old English fami- 
lies.^ By this inhuman policy they precipitated the 
northern rising of 1641. Amidst all the murderous 
coni^on witii which that atmgg^e for life, land, li- 

» Bedell's Statutes. 

" Moore's History of Ireknd, iv. 2&4. 
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h&tfj and religion was attendedi Beddl, a biahop of 

that Church, upon lihe destruction of which the insur* 
gents had resolved, was treated by them with the 
most affectionate regard. Tbey did not forget his for- 
mer liberality of sentiment. 

When Phelim O'lleyly raised the standard of rebel- 
lion in Cayani he at once obtained possession of the 
entire county. For his nephew was high shenfi^ and 
made use of his official authority to summon the posiB 
comitatii^. At this time most of the justices of the 
peace, and the high sheri^ of Ireland, were Catholics.' 
Conflagration and slani^ter raged; and Bedell was 
the only Englishman permitted to remain under hb 
own roof. A great number of miserable people of 
all ranks, ages, and of both sexes, flocked to that 
straight house, as to a sanotoaty.' He drew up a me- 
'morial for the insurgents, wherein, oppressed by the evil 
treatment of those placed over them, who " recrarded 
more the advano^ent of their own future fortunes, 
than the honour cfthe king, and the wel&re of his 
subjects " and, " threatened with expulsion from their 
native seats, they entreated for protection, and that 
liberty of consdenoe might be granted." In that last 
prayer BedeU concurred, or he would not haye penned 
the words. The insurgent forces afterwards removed 
him to the castle of Cloch-Uach tar, a short distance from 
his own house. It was a lonely tower, in the centre 

» Clogy. Mason's Life of BedeU, p. 344. 
' Bedell's Letters, ib., p. 354. 
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of a lake, where in 1649, Ireland's last chieftain, 

Owen Roe O'Neill, died a victim to poison, " upon St 
Leonard's day." Bedell was permitted by the rebels 
to preach and administer the sacraments to his flock. 
In a skirmish at this timej some prisoners had been 
taken from the insilrgents, and Sir James Craig and 
Sir Arthur Forbes exchanged them Ibr BedeH and his 
son, who then took np their abode with the Ber. 
Dennis Sheridan, a converted priest. The insurgents 
still would not permit him to leave Cavan. In this 
house he died, fall of yeais, piety, and sorrow. He 
was bnried In ike churchyard of Hob Catholic Cathe*' 
dral of Kilmore. O'Reyly 's forces assembled to honour 
his interment, and they gave permission that the ser* 
vice should be read over his grave in the manner 
prescribed by the Church of England. They marched 
in great solemnity at his funeral, and buried him 
with all military honours. They fired the usual 
voiles over his grave, and cried out ^^Requiescat 
in pace ultimus Angloram.** Amidst the horrors 
of persecution, and the rage of despairing rebellioni 
it is refreshing to find this instance of virtue on 
the one side, and affbctionate gratitude on the other. 
Had there been more like Bedell, Ireland were now a 
different land. 

When Archbishop Laud had been appointed Chan- 
cellor of the University in 1633, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to revise the constitution. New rules seem to 
have been much needed. Archbishop Ussher's letter 
to Laudj entreating him to accept the Chancellorship 
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flftfB, the Fellows are ao ftctiotiB, that nothing ean 

please them that came from their superiors." Lord 
Stra^brd also writes thus : " the College, which should 
be the seminary of arts and dvilily, is extremdj out 
of order, partly by means of their Statutes, partly 
under the government of a weak Provost." The re- 
sult of Laud's exertions, was a new set of Statutes, 
prindpaUy founded upon thoee of fiedelL And a new 
eharter embodying these, was given to tiie Uniyersity 
in 1637, nearly half a century after the foundation. 
These are the letters patent of 13 Car. L,* by which 
Uie Cdlege is mainly governed at the present day. 
These were received without relinquishing the an- 
cient charter of Elizabeth, of which only certain 
parts were repealed. By this new charter, various 
and important changes were introduced upon the ori- 
ginal constitution. Fellowships were made tenable 
for life, whilst the duration of scholarships remained 
as befi»e,limited to five years. This change was bene- 
ficial and necessary. Following tiie system of the an- 
cient Universities, which regarded the degrees as themat- 
ters of most importance, scholarslii];)s had been insti- 
tuted £>r the purpose of assisting the student to obtain 
the lower degrees ; and Mowships for the purpose of as- 
sist! ng him to obtain the higher. For the Masters of Arts 
originally were the only teachers. £ut when the Eel- 
lowB, as in Dublin, became examinm and leetnrers, and 
wm entrusted with the government of the University, 



> College Staiiitefl, Mao DonneU'a SditUMit p. 10. 
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it WIS mdently injarioiis that such jonk^nieii should . 

discharge these duties, as would have remained, if 
the M system had continued^ that a Fellow should 
▼acate his office fleren yean after his taking the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. In Englimd it arose by eiuh 
torn, that Fellows should retain their office until they 
obtained a benefiee.* The power which the Fellows 
' had posssawd of enacting laws fi>r the gofemment of 
the College, and which they had employed principally 
to exclude all but meml>er8 of the Established Church 
fiom CoUege emolnnMsnts, was now taken fiom themi 
and reserved to ilie Crown. The right of electing the 
Provost wai also removed from the FlIIows, and the 
office was placed within the gift of the Crown. The 
visitors in fatore were to be two in number. Theyweie 
to be, the Chancellor, or in his absence the Vice-Chan* 
cellor, and the Archbishop of Dublin. The Provost 
and Senior Jdlows were given the power of electing 
the Chancdior, who had the nomination of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Oaths were imposed upon the Fellows 
and Scholars. The oath taken by the Scholar does 
not deny tlie spiritnaly bnt only the temporal poirer 
of the Pope within those dominions. It is remark- 
able that tlie Scholars' oath is composed of the same 
words as the Fellows^ omitting all those parts which 
a Catholic conid not take. In the Bedell Statutes 
there was one and the same oatii for the Fellow and 
Scholar. But this was now changed. The passage in 

> HhWb Englidi UmtenitieB^ vol. L, p. I7S. 
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tbe Bedell Statates, ako, whidh imposes vdigions du- 
ties on the native scliolars, was omitted.' The Fellow, 
however, is made to swear, " that he will constantly 
Goatend against, aocoxding to the best of hk alnlity, 
all opinions whieh dther Papists or others maintain 

against the truth of the Holy Scriptures." Although 
never formally repealed, this oath is virtually a nul- 
lity with respect to CathoUes, who have been admitted 
l»y the king's letter of 1794. But it still lemains in 
full force aerainst Protestant dissenters. The Fellow also 
Dukes a protession of his mtention to take holy orden. 
Two lay Fellowshipe, however, were instituted — one of 
jurisprudence, one of medicine. These were to deliver 
prelections once a term, each "in suk fecultate."* 
Aithoo^ these ieUowsbips exist to the present day, 
these Qonditioiis are systematioally neglected. Bedell's 
monastic rules as to the celibacy of Scholars and 
jb'eUows, were confirmed. And it is remarkable 
thai this clause, thoa^ repealed as to Fellows^ has 
never been repealed as to Scholars. The Board, how- 
ever, we believe, have never taken advantas^e of the 
letter of the law, and deprived any Scholar for enter* 
ing into the wedded state. Thirty of the Scholars 
were termed Hibemici. They received lihe same sa- 
lary as the Junior Fellows, viz., X3 per annuuL* 

* Mm DoBBell and Haaeock*« Uepati of KHmn «. Urn Brofott 
«a4 6«nior FeUowi/' p. 01. 

* College Statutes, Mac DonneQ's Edition, p. 75. 

* At thif time the FroTost's «al ary was £ 1 00 per aninim. The Senior 
FeUows» seren in ntimberj had eadi £9 13a. 4d. pear amiani. The Junior 
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These Scholarships appear to have been planned by Be- 
dell, who, in every act he performed in Ireland Ibrthe 

advancement of learning, seems to have been directed 
bj his zeal for proselytizing the Irish nation to the 
Protestant religion. In his Statutes these Hibemican 
Sdiolars were directed ^ tiioroughly to learn tiie Irish 
language, and ix^rtbrni religious exercises in it." These 
words were omitted in Laud's Statutes, and though 
at first these Scholarships appear to hare been j^Ten 
to those natiyes who spoke the Irish language, 
they were afterwards bestowed indiscriminately. 
The whole bent of these Statutes of Charles I. is 
agsittst the CSatholic religion. The following danses 
are deserving of attention : ** Moreover it shall be 
the duty of the Provost and Senior Fellows to take 
heed, that no opinion of Popish or heretical doctrine 
be sapported or propounded within the boundaries of 
College, whether publicly or privately. Which, if it 
shall happen, we will that the progress of the impious 
doctrine be intercepted as soon as possible. Besides, 
that no one be elected into the number of FeUows, 
who shall not have renounced the Popish religion (so 

Fellows, nine in number, hod each X3 per aaaum. The native scho. 
lars, thirty in number, had eadi £9 per annum. The other scholars, 
ftffCj in nnmbtf, had eaeh lOi. per annum. The ananal oJaries of 
die prindpel ooUege cdioen were aannged thna: Gatediiflty £13 

63. 8d. ( Senior Dean, £4 s Junior Dean, £2 j Senior Lecturer, 

£4 ; o^von Assistant T.ectnrers, earh. £4 ; the Bursar, j610 ; Auditor, 
£6 138. 4d. ; Jjibrarian, £3. The atnount of tutors' fees was thus 
regulated: Scholars were to pay XI ; Pensioners, £2; Pcllow -Com- 
moners, £4 per annum.— College Statutes, Mac Douueli s Edition, 
p. 85. 
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fiur as it diffeis from the Catholic and Orthodox) and 
the juriadiction of the Pope, by a solemn and pablie 

oath."' It is to be remarked, that this duty was con- 
stantly violated. Catholics^ up to their legal admis- 
flion in 1793, were allowed to receive their eduea- 
tion in Trinity College, although in violation of the 
law, and were even in some cases admitted to Scholar- 
ships, but were carefully excluded from the higher 
emolnmentB. Protestant dissenters are now admitted 
into College by connivance of the authorities, although 
their legal disabilities have never been removed, and 
tliere never has been a king's letter to admit them. 
The fees which they pay may have some influence in 
the granting of this indulgence.^ 

The system of education enjoined by the Statutes 
of Charles L was vexy difierent from that which 
prevails in Trinity College at the present day. 
Now, we cultivate the Greek and Latin iauguages for 
tiieir own sakee, with regard to philological study, and 
for the sake of the treasures of history, eloquence, 
poetry, philosophy, existing in those rich relics of the 
ancient world. Then, they appear to have been cul- 
tivated in our University, merely as the keys to the 
laborious logic of the middle ages, and the Aristotelian 
philosophy. The College course occupied four years. 
Logic was the business of the first year, and particu- 
larly the Isagoge of Porphyrins, the whole of which 

* College Statutes» Mac DonneU's Edition* p. 65. 

• Dialogue between Mary Close and Catherine Free> p. 12 : Curry, 
Dublin. A pamphlet understood to have been written by a distin- 
SQuhed prelate. 

B 
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was to be read twke a-yeax at the leatt"^ The next 
year was employed witii the Organon of Aristotle, whioh 

was enjoined to be read in a way which mieht be 
imitated with advantage by some modern examiaers^ — 
^ not mnniiig away from the text after Commenta* 
riee.*'* During the fbnrth year, the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle were read, except diiring Lent, when the lec- " 
turer of the class was to expound the Nicomachean 
Ethics of the same ani&or. A deal of Aristotle, to so 
little of anything else ! The Scholars of each class 
were to dispute thrice a-week ; those of the first and 
seeond classes in logic, those of the third and fourth 
in natural philosophy and metaphysics. It must lum 
been a strange state of things, when the four classes 
met thrice a-week solemnly to keep up, for an hour at 
time, as opponents and respondents, the faroe of labo- 
rious trifling, which, left us by the wisdom of our an* 
CCS tors, the adherence of the present generation to the 
forms of the past still maintains, a relic of ancient ah- 
iujdity, among the forms for obtaining degrees. 

These Statutes did not pass without opposition. 
The Irish House of Commons reported most un- 
favourably on them ;^ and on the 4th of March, 1640, 
TOted that the government introduced into the Col* 
lege, by the late Provost, now Bishop of Corke, and used 
there since the procuring of the late charter (13 Car. L), 

* College StatitiM, Um DonneU's Edition, pago 05. 

* Ibid. 

* State of the Case of the College of Dablin^ Journals of the Houaa* 
Feb. 16, 1640. 
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bftd sabverted the antidnt and fint foundation theK- 

of, and must tend to the discouragement of the natives 
of this kingdom, and is a general grievance." They 
were passed in the Provostship of William Ghappel) 
whose oondttci, as displayed in the charges against him 
before the Irish Parliament, exhibits a notable in- 
stance of the errors into which pious and learned men 
may ftU, when entrosted with the nnoontroUed and 
secret management of funds committed to their care 
for the purposes of education. He had been a Fellow 
of Christ Church, Cambridge, for twenty-seven years, 
and had, amongst his pupils there, the poet Milton, 
and Dr. Henry More, who writes of him as a leamedy 
vigilant, skilful, prudent, and pious preceptor." This 
Chappd was an extraordinary master of logic, and no 
one woold dispnte with him, for he was aoeostomed 
almost to kin his respondents. At a commencement 
in Cambridge, in the presence of King James I., 
Dr. Eoberts, of Trinity College, being respondent in 
St Maries, this Mr. Chappel closed him so dose 
and snbtilely, that the Doctor, not being able to un* 
loose the arguments, fell into a swounding in the 
pid^tf so as theKing, to hold up the commencement, 
n&dertook to maintain tiie thesis, which Mr. Chappel, 
by his syllogisms, prest so home, ut rex palam gratias 
ageret deo, quod opponens ei fuisset subditus, non alteri ; 
alias potuisset in suspicionem addud perinde throno 
stto atque cathedro submoveri debnisset"^ He was 

■ Borlase** BeducUon of Iidaad. p. IJS6,% 

B 2 
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appointed to the Frovostship in 1634, being the Ibs% 
ProTost who. was elected by the FeUows. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the precise circumstances which at- 
tended his case before the House of Commons in 
1640--41.' We have nothing to guide onr inquiries, 
battiie meagre journals of the House, which appears 
to have exercised a most unconstitutional authority in 
repealing laws made by the Fellows before that 
power was taken fiom them, and in issuing orders for 
the times and modes of elections to the offices of the 
University. In the inquiry before them, one of their 
first proceedings, February 27, 1640, was to repeal a 
Statute passed by Chappel's inflnenoe— That if any 
student or member of that society shall ofifer to exhibit 
any complaint concerning the misgovemment, or least 
grievance of the said house, to any other than the 
Provost and FeUows of the same, that he or they so 
complaining shall ibrthwith be suspended or ezpulsed.** 
From the obscurity of these words we can scarcely 
ascertain whether this law be pcurt of the charter of 
Charles I. or not If it were not, it is difficult to say 
which party acted the more illegally— the Fellows in 
passing this law, which abolished the authority of the 
visitors, given by the original charter, or the parlia- 
ment in repealing it. The principal charges against 
the Provost were — ^**That he put back the natives 
which ought to be preferred to Scholarship or FeUow- 
ship in that CoU^, and before and after fetched in 

' Journals of the House of Cominoiu, ISth February, 1640 
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straugers of his papils in Cambridge, and others of 

his purpose, though less learned, and preferred them 
to the Fellowships and offices in the College, and 
government^ though leas worthy ihan the natives." 

. . That the Mathematick and Hebrew 
lectures were put down, und other exercises of learn- 
iug. ' He also abolished the Pro&ssorship ot Irish. 
Bat the principal charge (and one which has been 
continually repeated from that time to the present 
day, against the authorities of the College) was, that 
he fraudulently mismanaged the College property. 
As it is interesting to trace through a series of years 
the same complaints occurring against the same 
persons, we give this charge in full : — 

Whereas a oomplaint hath been made against the late. 
FroTOSt, the now Biahop of Cork^ among other things^ 
that he made Beveral leases of the Coll^ landfl» to tiie 
hindrance of the College, and disimproTenient of their 

revenue,' and for that the Htate of the charter of the 
College, and the order of the government to be observed 
for the future, be under the consideration of this house ; 
and for that information is given to this house, that several 
leases, leBpecting the estates made heretofore, will be 
finmd fiandnlent, and for that avoided; and that some 
of the tenants of the lands of the said College seek to take 
new leases of thdr lands, and several others seek confirma- 
tion of their furmer leases from the now Provost and 
"Fellows : it is ordered by this house that the now Provost 
and Fellows shall make no lease of any of the said College 
lands, nor confirm any such lease aheady made, till this 
house give further order therein." 
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Cute, in his brief aoooimt of th^se tniisactbnS) ap- 
pears to hinfc that Gatholifls were now first, by publio 

statute, excluded from the University ; he says that 
Laud drew up a body of statutes, by some of which 
fiomish recQsants were ezdaded from the benefit of any 
edncation or preferment in the College of Dublin." 
The House of Commons, on f rebruary 23, 1640, had 
appointed a secret committee to repair to the College 
to examine the oharteis and statates then in finroe ; 
but the iuithorities, mure suo, made a difficulty of 
producing those papers, so that at the beginning of 
this session the Honse renewed their prooeedingSy and 
ordered the Proyost and Fellows to deliver copies gratis 

of all their charters. In the course of their proeeed- 
ings they authorized the committee to yiew the old 
'and new statates, and to prepare and make ready a 
draught of both to be observed by the College.* But 
nothing final appears to have been done in this 
matter. More important affairs engaged them. The 
rising of 1641 drew their attention f[om the superin* 
tendenoe of education. Chappel, like many other 
an adventurer before and after him, liaving come to 
Ireland, and enriched himself there, fied back to Eng- 
land to enjoy his gains. Their resentment against 
him was bitter and lasting. Six years of rebellion 
and civil war elapsed, but still they did not forget 
hiuL In the short parliament of 1647, the proceed- 

* Carte's Uistocy of the Life of James* Duke of Omonde.«-Jioa> 
doo, 1736^ i. p* 147. 
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ings were resumed. But this, too, came to nougiit. 
Gliappei died in Eng^nd in 164dJ 

The early Prorosts, all of whom were educated in 
Engkuid, made different attompts to assimilate the 
constitution of the University of Dublin to tliat of the 
fingliflh UniTersitieS) by the establishment of other Col- 
leges and Halls. The first new fi>nndation of this kind « 
which we find any trace of, was in 1604. One 
Woodward was employed as Coll^ Schoolmaster, 
with a qnarterly allowance of £2 10s.* This school 
was a separate place of instruction,^ but we are not 
told where it was held ; and probably it was instituted 
to instruct the junior students in English and Latin. 
The time which they spent at this school was reckoned 
as part of that required by the University for taking 
their degrees ; but no further notice is taken of 
the school. In 1617, a bridewell which had been 
ereeted in Gollege-green was sold by the Corporation 
of Dublin to the University for £30, on condition 
^t it was to be converted into a College, under the 
name of Trinity Hall ; and it was so employed until 
the Rebellion of 1641, " when the said Hall was by 
poor people occupied, and in a manner ruinated, the 
said College not bdng in a condition to look after it, 
or wholly neglecting it.** The CoU^ anthorities 
conset^ueatly discoutinued their lectures, or whatever 

* TAylnr*! History of ihft Unimmty of ]>ttbl]ii» p. 96, 
' QwurteKly Journal of Eduwtum» vol. yu p. 14< 

* Tbifl m&j be inferred from an entry in an old book of accounts, in 
Provost Alrey's handwriting: — *' For a bookc of reglstrlc of matrion- 
latio into y* CoUedge of auch as are sent to school." — ^ib. 
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other instfnctlon they were in the habit of giving in 

this place ; whereupon the Corporation of Dublin 
demanded back their property, as the conditions on 
which it was ^yen were not being fulfilled. Bat their 
claim was disputed, and the matter pended imtil Dr. 
John iStearne, a Senior Fellow and Physician, termi- 
nated the difficulties in the following manner : — He 
moved the Provost and Fellows, ^ that he might bj 
them be constituted President of the said Hall during 
his natural life, and accommodated with certain lodg- 
ings therein, upon several conditions, whereof three 
were, to keep out tiie city, to repair the said Hall, 
without any charge to the College, which the College 
at that time was not able to defray, and to convert 
the renudnder to what should be unto him allotted 
for his own accommodation, unto ^e sole and proper 
use of physicians. Upon accej_)tance of this proposal, 
the said Dr. Stcarne was made President of the said 
College by the then pretended Provost and Fel- 
lows and accommodated with a certain number of 
rooms therein ; and the said John Steame took 
oS the city from prosecuting this design, lent out of his 
own pnise above £100, in repairing said hall, and 
procured disbursements from others for accomodating 
physicians with a convenient place to meet in, in order 

' That is, those who had held office under the Commonwealth. 
Provost Winter had been appointed by virtue of an Act passed, 1651, 
which gave authority to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to nominate 
tHe officers of Trinity College. All tiiese were deprived upon the Kes- 
toratioii* 
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to the erection of a College of Physicians as soon as it 

could possibly be effected ; and so the case stood until 
his King's Majesty's happy Restoration."' This was 
the foundation of the Boyal College of Physicians in 
Ireland, fi>r which a charter was soon after obtuned 
from the king. The Carmelite seminary of the Jesuits, 
in Back-lane, having been permitted to exist under 
the gentle government of Lord Falkland, and even to 
assume the power of conferring degrees, was suppressed 
by Lord Ely in 1630, and granted to Trinity College. 
The last governor of this Catholic University was the 
celebrated Paul Harris, who took a leading part in the 
discussions that occurred at the time between the secu- 
lar and regular clergy. About this time, writes Bor- 
lase, following L'Estrange, the Catholics had begun 
''to rant it in Ireland, and to exercise their fimcies 
(called religion,) as publicly as if they had gained a 
toleration, inasmuch as they said mass fre<;[uently, until 
they were suppressed, and the friars and priests were 
80 persecuted, that two hanged tiiemselyes in their own 
dtfence."'' The authorities of the University of Dublin 
gave the name of New College to the remodelled institu- 
tion. They placed in it a Bector and Scholars, and deli- 
vered weekly lectures therein, ^ which theLords' Justices 
often countenanced with their presence.'" The Earl of 
Cork allowed £40 a-year, for two years, to maintain this 

* Collie Eegister, in Quarterly Journal of Bdnfifelaoii, vol. vi. 
*Bor]a«e, 207. 

* Fasti DnbliniMiMflt in Wwrburton, Whitelaw, andW«lib*i Hiiftory 
of Dublin..— ToL t. p. 206. 
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lecture. But aftierwaids, under Lord Straflford, the 
mass-house" was restored there. In the same year, 

two mass-houses in Bridge-street were granted to the 
College, and formed iuto a hall, sometimes called St 
Stephen's Hall and sometimes Eildaxe Hall. The 

students here paid " for their studyes and chaniburs^ 
3s. 4d. per quarter from a Fellow-comoner, and 
Is. 8d* per quarter from a Petioner." Nothing more 
was done towards the foundation of other Colleges, 
until the Kestoration of Charles IT. The framers of the 
Act of Settlement regarded Xrioity College with pecu- 
liar foToor. Their estates wm named the first to he 
exempted from confiscation ; and £800 per annum 
was granted to the Provost, and his successors for ever, 
out of the forfeited lands in the archhishopric of Dub- 
lin. The daose which provides for the establishing of 
another College, has the following conditions : — 

•* That the Lord Lieuteaant for the time being, by and 
with the consent of the Privy Council, shall have full 
power and authority to erect another Colledge, to be of the 
UmTenity of Dublin : and out of all and every the lands, 
tenements, mid hereditamentB vested by this Act in His 
Mftjeety, and wluoh shall be settled or lestoied by virtue 
thereof to false a yearly allowance for ever, not exceeding 
two thousand pounds per annum, by an equal charge upon 
every one thousand acres, or lesser quantitie proportion- 
ably, and therewith to endow the said CoUedge; which 
said CoUedge, so as aforesaid to be erected, shall be settled, 
i^^lated, and governed by such laws, statutes, ordinances, 
and constitutions as His l^jesty, his heirs, and successors 
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d»U» under thdr gjreat leal of England or Ireland, direct or 
appoint."* 

This claose, though still unrepealed, has never 

been carried intx) effect. It was provided long 
after, by the Act of 1794, that if any new colleges 
should be founded in the University of Dublin, 
Catholics should be admissible to alltiieir emoluments. 

Shortly after the Restoration, the University received 
a valuiible addition to the library, being the collection 
of the celebrated Archbishop James Ussher, whom we 
have already mentioned as the first student who nui* 
triculated in Trinity College. It is remarkable, that 
as the commencement of the library was made by the 
generosity of the army, after the defeat of the Spaniards 
at Einsale, the first important addition should have 
been made from a similar source. On the breaking 
out of the great Rebellion of 1640, Ussher had fled 
from Ireland, and all his valuable library had been 
brought to London. He incurred the resentment of 
parliament by his refusal to attend the Westminster 
assembly of divines ; so, in consequence, his books 
were seized and confiscated, as being the property of a 
delinqnent But John Selden, acting the part of a 
true friend, purchased them, as though for himself, and 
restored them to Ussher. Ussher died in 1655 ; and 
by reason of the evil times that prevailed, his circum- 
stances did not permit him to bequeath his library to 
Trinity College, as had beeu always his intention. But 



' 14 Car. II. cap. ii. sec. 219. Irish Statutes, vol. ii. p. 315. 
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he left them to his only dau^ter, Lady Tyrrell. Car- 

diiial Mazarin and the Kiag of Denmark made propo- 
sals to her for the purchase ; but Cromwell refused 
permission to sell the library without his consent^ 
or to convey it ont of the kingdom. Through a 
zeal for the cause of literature, unusual in military 
men, the army of Ireland now purchased for 
£22,000 this library, together witii the manuscripts 
and coins, and purposed to bestow them at once on 
Trinity College. But Oliver Cromwell again capri- 
ciously intertered, and said he would found a new 
coUeige, where this library should be kept separately. 
It was left therefore in the castle of Dublin, and much 
was stolen and destroyed ; until, at last, the House of 
Commons ordered " that the Vice-Chancellor and Pro- 
Tost of the CoU^ of Dublin, and Mr. Richard Lingard, 
together with such others as they shall take to their 
assistance, be decreed, and are hereby empowered, 
with all convenient speed, to cause the library formerly 
belonging to the late Lord Primate of Armagh, and 
purchased by the army, to be brought from the castle 
of Dublin, where now they are, unto the said College, 
there to be preserved for public use."* 

' Joimials of the House of Commons, May 31, 1661. 

The following have been the principal additions and donations to 
the library since that time. The list is taken from the University 
Calendar, 1838:— 

In 1674, Sir Jerome AIe»nder» one of the Jiurtkes of tibe Common 
Pleas, left his collection of law booln to the College, with £100 Ibr 
fitting up a place for tbem; also some valuable MSS. 

In 17*26* the librar}- received an addition of 4,000 volumes, be- 
queathed by Dr. William PalUser, Archbishop of Cashel. 
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The TJniverdty was now in a &ir way towards 

prosperity. The value of the estates granted by Eli- 
zabeth and James I., had greatly increased since the 
period of their donation. The libraij was more than 
trebled. And the students became numerons, by rea- 
son of the more settled character of the times, and the 
gradual spread of the English language.' 

In I735j Dr. Clandiiu Gilbert Yioe Tromat, gam tiie libovy 

18,000 volumes. 

Iir 4^02, the Fagel library, consisting of upwards of 20,000 
volumes, was purchased by the Board of Erafmus Smith, and pre- 
sented to the University. This valuable coiiection was made by M. 
Greffier Fagel, Pensionary of Holland ; and in 1794, when the French 
invaded that country, was removed to England for sale, and there 
purehued fbr the Ciollege. 

A Tart inimber <^ MSS. hw also been given to tlie 
times. The present ma^Ificent library was opened in the year 1783* 

Trinity College, by 54 Geo. IH. cap. 156, is entitled to a copy of 
every book printed for sale, provided application be made within 
twelve months after its publication. This privilege was first given in 
the year 1801 — 41 Geo. III. cap. 107. 

* In the early part of the reign of Charles XL large and substantial 
boildini^ were ereeted, the greater portion <tf wMeb remasn to Uie 
prawnt daj. The erection of boildinge is elwaya a token of the 
floozialuiig state of tiie funds of an Universitj. 
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CHAFTEK III. 

FBOM THfc HEST0RA.T10N OF KING CHARLES II. TO THE 
LEGAL ADMISSION OF CATHOLICS, IN 1794. 

¥ew BtoM to Jtnmi in dw Hfatoriiscf UnininiHiM King Janwi n. qms iii* 
OolkgIB SB a BaRMfc— ^Th« Penal Latra — ^The Erasmus Smith Professor- 
ships — Systematic Violation of the Conditions on which they were founded — 
ProTost Hatcliinson — His History and Claaracter — Extracnrdiu&ry Rapacity 
for Office — Attempts to Increase tiie Authority of the Prorost — Changes in 
the CoOsge CoarBB^Dnigenin's Aooovnt of tiw State oTTifarfty College— 
OoDage Election, 1790 — ^Catholic Scholara — Mr. Toomy^ Bvidence— 
Attempt to Bribe the Rev fjrorge Miller — Emancipation of 1793 — Rcmarh- 
aWc Amendment proposed by John Claudius Bererford— The Coiniivjnce- 
ment of July, 1793 — Reasons for the SmaUneaa of the 1« amber of Catholics 
iilio iMrivvl IMr Xdwilioa in TlriB^ 

The history of an Uniyenity generally terminates 

with the account of its foundation. Sucli bodies, once 
directed in their course, present few incidents for an 
obsenrer to remark ; they generally proceed in quiet, 
increasing in wealth and power with the prosperity of 
the nation and the advancement of knowledge. Hence 
but few remarkable events strike us in the annals oi 
Trinily GoU^, as bearing an imp<firtant influence on 
education in Ireland ; yet it did in silence exercise 
an important influence upon the mind of the country. 
It was considered the aTOnoe to all the learned pro- 
jfessions. Although these were not absolutely closed 
to Catholics until the times of William ^md Anne, and 
their ferocious penal laws, yet it was well understood 
that jrealth and promotion were only for the dominant 
pariT". Trinity College rendered the steps to apostacy 
easy. Catholics were admitted then, in violation of 
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the law, as Protestant Dissenters are admitted now, 
and were tempted to renonnee tbdr religion. Thns, 

each year the University drew from the Catholic party 
the taienty which, otherwise directed, might have had 
a different inflnence upon history. 

In 1689, Trinity College suffered some trouble. 
On the Idth of February, " all the horse, foot, and 
dragoons in Dublin garrison were drawn out, and 
posted at several places in the town, from whence 
they sent parties, who searched the Protestants' houses 
for arms, whilst others were employed in breaking into 
stables, and fetching away all the horses. Two com- 
panies of foot, commanded by Captain Talbot, of the 
Royal Regiment of Foot Guards, marched into the 
College, searched it thoroughly, and took away those 
few ihsils, swords, and pistols, llhat they found. At 
the same time a party of dragoons broke open the 
College stables, and took away all the horses found 
therein. The foot soldiers continued in the College 
all night, and next day they were drawn off.'" Ten 
of the Fellows soon after fled to England, and only 
four remained within the walls. On March 12th, 
King James landed ; and on the 24th of the same 
month, being Palm Sunday, he came to Dublin, when 
the College, witli their Vice-Chancellor, waited upon 
him, and Mr. Thurles made a speech, which he seemed 
to receive kindly ; and be promised them bis ikvour 
and protection. 

The University had suffered before this £rom the 

* Ibis aocQimt w Uikea. from tlMSsctraottfiNwi die College Register 
given by Taylor. 
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anger of James. Under the admiaistration of Lord 
Clarendon, a mandaimm had heen sent to the Board, 
desiring tiiem to admit a Mr. (rreen, a Catholic, to 

the Professorship of the Irish language, with all its 
emoluments ; but it was found that there was no pro- 
vision for tliis professorship, and, of course, Green was 
disappointed. At Tjroonnel's suggestion, another 
mandamus had been issued, directing them to admit 
one Doyle to a Fellowship. The Board behaved with 
prudence and caution. The oath of a Fellow included 
the oath of supremacy, and this was offered to him ; 
but Doyle refused it. Tjrconnel, enraged at this, 
stopped a pension of X400 per annum which the 
University received from the Exchequer. A third 
mandajiius was sent, requiring that Green, since 
there waa no Professorship of Irish, should be elected 
a Junior Fellow. The Board would not comply/ But 
the College was now required &r a barrack. Six 
Fellows aad Scliolars were sent as prisoners to the 
main-guard on the 16th September, 1689. 

The Bev. Dr. Moore, a Catholic priest, was appointed 
Provost, on 1^ unanimous recommendation of t^e 
Catholic bishops of Irel;ind. Dr. M'Carthy, another 
Catholic priest, was appointed librarian. In these 
times of civil war, when the Coll^ was at once a 
barrack and a prison, it was difficult either to preserve 
the public library or the property of individuals. But 
Moore and McCarthy are unanimously allowed to have 
used the victory of their party with generonty and 

• Biudy'fl Histoiy of Ireland, pp. 8S6-848. 
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moderation ; to liave protected the prisoners from un- 
kind usage ; to have preserved the University from 
pillage, and saved the library Ironi destruction.' Mr. 
Goghlan^ a Catholic, was member for the University ; 
and it was owing to his exertions in parliament, that 
Trinity College was not included in the bill of 
attainder. Dr. Moore, however, had some dispute 
with the celebrated Father Petre. The latter*s in- 
fluence availed most with the king, and Moore was 
dismissed from the Provostship. The after history 
of a man to whom learning is so much indebted, 
deserves to be recorded. He retired to Paris : but 
on James IVs flight thither, he appears to have enter- 
tained some apprehensions of his safety, and went to 
Home. There his talents were rewarded by an ap- 
pointment to the censorship of Books ; and he was made 
Bector ofthe seminary founded by Cardinal Barbarigo, 
at Montetiascone, and Professor of Philosophy and the 
Greek language. On the death of King James II., he 
returned to France, and, by the interest of Cardinal 
NoaiUes, was appointed Rector of the University of 
Paris, Principal of the College of Navarre, and Regius 
Professor of Philosophy, Greek, and Hebrew. He, with 
Dr. John Feely, founded a boarding-house near the 
Irish College, where young men, who came from Ire- 
land to France to receive their education, might be 
lodged gratuitously. He died in 1726, and bequeathed 
his extensive library to the Irish College at Paris.* 

1 T»y]or*8 History ofthe Univmty oC Dublin, pp. 55, 245. 
•Ibid. p. 246. 

r 
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When James II. was finally expelled from Ireland, 

tlie Catholics again suffered a lieavy penalty for iheir 
loyalty to the Stuarts. They had been loyal to Char- 
les L, had fought for him against Cromwell, and suf- 
fered death and confiscation. Bnt Charles 11. had 
confirmed that confiscation, and refused to redress the 
wrongs which they suflered for their loyalty to his 
fi^er. Now thej snfbred again 

•< Qmdqiiid dellrani vegofl^ plactnutiir AofaiTi." 

By the treaty of Limerick, the Catholics of Ire- 
land were to be placed on an equality with their 
Frotestant fellow-subjects : religious liberty was grant- 
ed ; security of properly was confirmed ; the practice 
of aU trades and professions was secured. In a word, 
the first article of the treaty was, that their Majesties 
would procure the Roman Catholics such further 
security, as might preserve them firom any disturbance 
on account of thdr religion.' But once the arms of 
the garrison were delivered up, the treaty was forgot- 
ten. K-ing William III. resolved to settle Ireland upon 
a Frotestant interest^* and the first step towards this 
was, to depiiye the Catholics cf the means of educat- 
ing their children, either at home or abroad. Next, 
the priests were banished. Then an act was passed to 
preyent Protestants intermarrying with Fapists ; and 
an act to prevent them being solicitors or gamekeepers, 

' Parnell, p. 25. 

* Commons' Journal ii. 279. Ibid, p. 29. 
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These were William III.'s penal laws ; next came the 
ferocious acts of Anne.' By the Act of 1704, Catholics 
were depiiTed of almost all the rights of propeitj, and 
vrere made ineligible to all offices, civil or military. 
The son becoming Protestant, was enabled to deprive 
his father of all his estate. The Catholics were per- 
mitted to plead at the bar of the House of Commons 
in Ireland, against the passing of this Act ; and nobly 
did Sir Theobald Butler discharge that perilous duty. 
Bat they were told that any right which they pre- 
tended to be taiken firom them by that bill, it was in 
their own pow( r to secure by conforming, as in pru- 
dence they ought to do ; and that they ought not to 
blame any one bat themselves.* This Act was not 
sufficient ; in 1709 anotiier was padsed. The laws 
which gave the child, if he declared himself Pro- 
testant, the power of taking the property of hi» 
parents, were made easier to be enforoed by any who 
might be inclined to avail themselves of them. No 
Papist was to teach a school publicly or privately, or 
even tis nsher to a Protestant. Converted Popish 
priesfs were to receive £30 per annum. In other 
acts, other clauses attract our attention. In trials 
npon any statute for strengthening the Protestant 
mteitefll, fite phdniiff might ehaUenge a Papist^ 
which challenge the judges were to allow. This code 
of Queen Anne was facetiously temedy in the statute- 
book, a wise system for the quieting and settling of 

• Bnrke. 

* i'arnell. Appendix, p. 13. 

F 2 
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Ireland.* Primate Bonlter, sedng that the Catholics 

still having votes at elections were sometimes solicited 
for such, and promised small favours for the same) 
adyised the English minister to disfranchise them ; 
and this was accordingly done by the 1st of George 11. 
c. 9) sec. 7. Various other horrid and impious penal 
laws were passed.' 

It is commonly said that this sjrstem of penal 
legislation ceased about the year 1778 ; and that from 
that time the principle has been gradually adopted 
that a man's opinions npon matters of religion should 
not he a bar to his obtaining any honours in any 
profession. This statement is wrong ; Trinity College 
had the honour of causing the last of the penal laws to 
he enacted ; and it still remains unrepealed. It was 
passed in a late year, too, being 1808 ; but the light of 
reason and liberality has difficulty in piercin sr the opaque 
gloom of a corporate body. In this year, 1808, an act 
was passed regulating the College of Physicians in 
Ireland, and the University School of Medicine ; and 
it was enacted that the said Professorships of the 
Institutes of Me Hrnie, of the Practice of Medicine, 
of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy, and of Mid- 
wifery, on the foundation of Sir Patrick Dun, shall 
be open to persons of all nations professing their 
faith in Christ j and the said Professorships of 
the University of Dublin to Protestants of aU 

' Paneill, A|^pendix, p. 59. 

* For « full and complete aeooant of iSbeaot see Barke*8 Biatovj of 
the Fopeiy Lavs, Works, ii. (18S4) p. 481. 
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naiiam.* Trinity College has, therefore, recorded 
amongst its statutes the last of the penal laws. 

In 1723* Trinity College was enriched by further 
endowments from the lands left by £rasmus Smith for 
charitable purposes.' Thb man was a wealthy citizen 

' College Statutes, Mac Donnell's Edition, p. 221. 

• The College was rapidly increasing in wealth. In tlie previous 
year the salaries of the Fellows* Scholars, and Officers had been in- 
creased to the foUowiiig amount. The decree of the Chancellor, in 
mentiomng their aalerieB at the timet infonna iu that an increase had 
taken place aboe 1687* (see note 8, p. 47) ; but I have not been able 
to aaoertain when this change was made. The Provost'a salary waa 
now increased from £200 to £376. That of a Senior Fellow, from 
£30 to £48 6s. 8d. That of a Junior Fellow, from £10 to £15. That 
of a native Scholar, from £3 to £15. It is remarkable that the 
salaries attached to these oiBces of Fellow and Native Scholar* 
which were Hie same by Statute 13 Car. L, tiie salary of a Junior 
Fellow baring increased in tbe meantime, were now again made 
equal, in aooordance with the Statute of 13 Car. L, wbidh ordains 
that if the rerenuea of the College hereafter increase, so that an aug- 
mentation in the salaries can be made, that such increase be made, 
" habita proportionc ad ea ([uie jam posita sunt." The salary of 
other Scholars was increased from £1 5s. to £2 10s. each. The 
Catechist's, from £20 to £66 13a. 4d. The Senior Dean's, from 
XI6 to £20. The Jnnioar Dean's, from £6 to £10. The Senior 
Leoturer^s, from £16 to £20. That of tlie Six Sub-Lecturers, each, 
from £8 to £20. The Bursar's, from £20 to £50. The Auditor^s« 
from £10 to £33 68. 8d. The Librarian's, from £8 to £15. The 
next change in the salaries was made in 1758, when £188 waa 
added to the Provost's salary ; £51 13s. 4d. to the salary of each of 
the Senior Fellows ; £25 to the salary of each of the J unior Fellows ; 
£5 to the salary of eadi IfatiTO &]iolar ; £1 lOi. to each Scholar not 
a NatiTe. In 1759, a further aunual sum of £236 was added to the 
Fvovost'a sdavy from the College funds. — See Coll^ Statutes, 
Mao Donnell's Edition, pp. 120, 136, 139. 

• In the following cliarire against the Board of vlolatlncr the eondi- 
tions on which the Kraamus Smith Professorship? were founded, the 
anther begs most distinctly to state that he does not presume to cast 
the slighteHt imputation on the learning and talents of the Fellows 
who now hold tlm« 
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of Loxidon, a member of the Merdiaiit Tailoiv' Com- 
pany. He had poichaaed large estates in Ireland firom 

the adventurers, to wlioui tliuy had been given by the 
the Act of Settlement. Ait&r some time, however, it 
was discoveied that the titles were defective, and that 
the crown might dispossess him. But an agreement 
was entered into that the crown sliould pass patents 
for aU his estates, on condition that he should found 
four giammarsachools, and grant certain endowmenta 
to Trinity College.' In pursuance of tliis agreement, 
he had founded grammar-schools in Drogheda, Gal- 
way, Ennis, and Tipperacy i a Hebrew Lecturei^p in 
Trinity College ; twenty exhibitions of £8 eadi, and 
fifteen of £0 each, to be given to poor Scholars of 
Trinity CkUlege. Since the lands charged with these 
endowments were yielding a greater rent than was 
necessary to defray them, three new Fellowships and 
two Professorships were founded.^ The Fellowships were 
subjected to the rules and conditions already in force. 
The conditions of the Professorships are given at 
length ; and connected with them is a remarkable 
piece of College history. The conditions attached to 
the Professorships are as Mows : By the Act of 
1723, '^two public lectures/' one of Oratory and 
History, the other of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy, were founded, and it was directed' that the 

* Taylcor'a Hiatory of die University of DttbliD, p. 140. 

* OoBfige Stetntes* Mm Doonell'ft Edition, p. 128.— In 1834, the 
Eraomts &niUi estates poroduced £7584 10s., bdng the re&tel of 

7953 acres. — ^Wyse. 
' College Statates, Mac DonneU's EUition, p. 128. 
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Provost and Senior Fellows should examine for these 

lectureships all sudii Scholars and Members of the 
said College as shall stand candidates." And it was 
fhrther directed that they^ the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, should give three weeks* previous notice in 
writiner, and ailix it to tlic College gates. It was 
directed that whenever a vacancy should occur, *' some 
other Schc^rs or Members of the said Clollege" should 
be chosen in a similar manner. The salaries are 
stated to be given, " for the encouragement of the 
Scholars and Members of the said College, duly to 
qualifie themselves for the said places." It is not in- 
tended by these words to confine these Professorships* 
to the proper Members of the Corporation ; for, im- 
mediately after, it is provided " that when any. 
Scholar, Student, or Member of the said College, to 
whom any pension or exhibition is, has been, or shall 
be payable out of the lands or tenements set apart 
by the said £rasmus Smith as aforesaid, shall stand 
candidate for any of the said lectures hereby established 
and created, such Scholar, Student, or Member, being 
eq[ually fit and qualified with any other person or 
persons at the same time standing candidate or can- 
dates for the same, shall at all times hereafter be 
preferred in such election, nomination, and approba- 
tion, before any other person whatsoever.'^' The Pro- 
fessorships then fouiided were, one of Oratory and His- 
tory, and the other of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy. The appointments to them were subject to 

* College Statates, Mac DoomU's Edition, p. 131. 
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thti approval, and to be held during the pleasure, of 
the Board of Erasmus SmitL And in another clause 
of the act,^ which is not given in any edition of the 
statutes, there are expressions which show that these 
Professorships were not intended to be confined to the 
rdlows. In 1762, three other Professorships were 
foanded by the Board of Erasmus Smith, yiz.^ Mathe- 
matics, History, and Oriental Languages. The former 
Professorship of Oratory and History was made a Pro- 
fessorship of Oratory only. All these new Professor- 
ships were placed under the same ammgemenU as 
the former,^ There are, accordingly, in Trinity Col- - 
lege, five Professorships, viz., of Natural Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Oratory, History, and Oriental Languages, 
open for free competition to the Scholars, Students, 
or Members of the said College." The wisdom of the 
founders of these is much to be praised ; for, by thus 
establishing these lectureships of moderate salaries, to 
be gained by submitting to a pabHc examination, they 
wisely guarded against that inactivity which is liable 
to pervade the exclusive system of a corporate body. 

But we are suddenly reminded that the appoint- 
ments to these lectureships are not made in this 
manner. Although these conditions are printed in the 
College Statutes and the College Calendars, and must 
continually meet the eyes of the Boards of Trinity 

' Taylor's History of the Uni%'crsity of Dublin, p. C>7. " Tn case 
of any lecturer so appointed being a Fellow, or becuiiiiiig one after- 
wards ; and when he has beeu peruiittcd to coutiuue in this otlice to 
the time of his resigning his Fellowship," &c. 

* Univerrity Calendar, 1833, p. 13. 
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College and of £rasmus Smith, if ever they read 
tJiem, they are entirely disregarded. We do not know 

at what time the Board of Trinity College ekct to va- 
cancies in these Professorships, but we suppose it is on 
the usual day for electing College officers, the 20th 
of November. When a Tacancy occurs, in ffllence 
and in secrecy another Fellow is appointed to the 
place. As wave succeeds wave, name succeeds name 
in the College Calendar. The original intention of 
the founders is never alluded to ; and what was de^ 
signed as a reward of merit, to be open to free compe- 
tition, to encourage all whose names were on the 
College books, duly to qnalifie themselves for these 
places," is possessed as a monopoly among the Fellows. 
No public examination is ever held. Scarcely one of. 
the conditions is obarved. It is no part of this subject 
to inquire whether it be for the advantage of theCollege 
that they are disregarded ; but, whilst these laws exist, 
they ought to be observed. Two attempts have been 
made to break through this monopoly ; and in both 
cases they were attended with success. In 1799, when 
Dr. Toung was appointed Bishop of Clonfert^ the chair 
of Natural Philosophy became vacant. Dr. Elringtoii, 
afterwards Provost of Trinity College, was selected by 
the Board as his successor ; but two Junior Fellows, 
insisted on the original conditions bdng observed, and 
the Board was compelled to hold an examination ac- 
cording to law. Dr. Elrington, however, gained the 
Professorship by his superior answering.* Another 

* W ills Lives of Ilhi!5trious Irishmen, vol. vi. p. 465. The names 
of these spirited Fellows are not given. 
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attempt was made in later years. The late Sydney 
Taylor, during the time of Ms Seholarship in 

Trinity College, apjit ared before the Visitors,' and 
pleaded in favour of this claim. The Professorship of 
Oratory was Tacant at tibe time, and the Visitors de- 
cided that a public examination should be hM accord- 
ing to law. Sydney Taylor stood the examination, 
together with Dr. Nash, a Senior Fellow, Dr. Crampton 
(the present Judge of the Queen's Bench, being then 
a Junior Fellow), and two Scholars, whose names have 
not been recorded. Dr. Cramptun was the successful 
candidate.^ It will scarcely be believed that^ notwith- 
standing these two solemn decisions that they were dia- 
obeying written laws, the Board since that time have 
not thought fit to observe the legal conditions. Since 
that time there has not been a public examination. 

Since James IL's selection of Dr. Moore, the <mly 
Catholic Provost tiiat Trinity College has ever had, 
no one had been appointed to that office who had not 
previously been a Fellow. But on the death of Provost 
Andrews, in 1774, the ministry thought fit to give 
this office to John Hely Hutchinson, at that time a 
distinguished member of the Irish bar. His original 
name was Hely, but having married, in 1751, Miss 
Christiana Nickson, niece and heiress of Richatd Hut- 
chinson, of Knocklofty, in Tipperary, he assumed the 
name of Hutchinson. His family was Catholic, as is 
said to have been the i^ily of the great Lord Clare. 

' In. tbe year 1814. At thu time trSeimial visitations were 

held. 

" Taylor's History of the University of Dublin, p. 504. 
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He had been called to t^e bar in I7489 and had made 
a rapid adTanoement in his profession. Then, whilst 

yet there was a field for eloquence in College- 
green, the young lawyer s most certain road to promo- 
tion was through the Irish Honse of Commons. He 
followed this usnal plan, and purchased a seat in ihe 
house (Lanesborough), at the time when the Duke of 
Bedford was Lord Lieutenant. A& Sir Eobert Walpole 
used to say of such men, he started as a Ifoutqs, in 
order to attract the attention of government Fierce 
was his hollow opposition ; ardent was his simulated 
patriotism ; but all this heat was cooled by the first 
offer from the Treasnrj. He speedily obtained a silk 
gown, and was appointed Prime Sergeant. Gifted 
with an aptitude for affairs, and blest with that happy 
coldness of heart which enables some men, even though 
conscious of the dishonesty of their canse, to speak 
with doqnence for bad measures, and adorn with the 
treasures of classic reseiucli and the flowers of native 
talent, the hollow devices used only to maintain the 
ascendancy of a party — he was to government so nse- 
ful a Castle hack, that they were anxious to give him 
almost whatever he would ask. For in the fierce de- 
bates of the day ho often contended with ifiood, and 
was not Gonaidered unequal even to his encounter. 
He never lost his temper ; he possessed a wonderfol 
command of language ; he was an excellent olu^iical 
scholar, and delivered his speeches with a voice sweet 
and strong, exquisitely modulated, and trained in the 
private theatricals which were so frequent in that 
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brilliant period of Irish society. He was skilled to 
envelope in mysteiy any matters on which his Majesty's 
ministers were not prepared at present to state their po- 
sitive intentions, or with regard to which they would not 
undertake at present to return a definite answer. 
In short, he was a master of parliamentary jargon. 
He is tibus described by Sackville Hamilton, who was 
Under Secretary for Ireland, 1785-95: " He was 
the speaker who in support of the government had 
always something to say which gratified the house ; 
he could go out in all weatliers, and as a debater was 
therefore inestimable."* It is easy to be imagined that 
at this period, unexampled for political profligacy, 
he was most rapacious for all sorts of promotion, 
John Blacquiere, Secretary for Ireland, had the distri- 
bntion of all tiie preferments in the kingdom, and dis- 
tributed them all, whether legal, military, or ecclesias- 
tical, exactly according to the value of the parliamen- 
tary services of the persons who asked for them.* It 
would have been a simple thing for Hutchinson to 
have obtained a seat on the Bench ; at first sight it 
appears wonderfiil that he did not ; but Hutchinson 
probably was unwilling that he should go down to pos- 
terity merely as one of the many incompetent judges 
with which Ireland ^vas saddled so long as the Bench 
was considered as a profitable place of retirement for 
an unscrapulous partisan. (Happily that time has 

' Wills* Lives of ninstriottB Irisluiien, vol. t. p. 325. 
' DttigeiiAik*B Lachrynue Aoadeinicasy p. 13. 
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long passed away.) Besides, even then the duties 
were irksome, and afforded no room hr that display, 

the love of wliich was so prominent a feature in his cha- 
racter. There are also the following reasons given for 
his asking and obtaining the Provostship. The Soli- 
citor-Generalship was Tacant at this time, and there 
were two candidates for it. Blacquiere was unwilling 
to offend either by refusal, and agreed with Hutchinson 
that on being appointed FroYOSt he should resign the 
post of Prime Sergeant, and also that of Alnager, 
which offices he had held together. He satisfied with 
the office of Prime Sergeant the disappointed candi- 
date for the Solicitor-Generalship, and kept to himself 
the office of Alnager, which he subsequently fanned 
out at £1,200 per annum. Nor did Hutchinson lose 
by this bargain, for the Provostship was then worth 
£2fi00 per annum ; and it was further covenanted 
that some other place should be conferred on him 
worth £1,000 per annum. And this was done in 
the following laughable manner. There is a small 
port in the North of Ireland, called Strangford and 
there had, up to this time, been a levenue officer lesi* 
dent there as searcher, with an annual salary of 
£6 13s. 4d. Mr. Hutchinson was now appointed 
searcher of the port of Strangford, with a salary of 
£1,000 per annum, for his own life and the Uvea of 
his two eldest sons.^ It was not, at least, modesty 
which prevented him &om asking for a place on the 

* Dnigenan's LuSbaeymm Awdemi c i, p. 2S* 
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Bench ; the ofken-tokL anecdotes show the contraiy. 
Onoe, when he made an applieation to Lord Towns- 
hend for another appointment, the minister replied in 
jest that nothing was vacant except a majority of 
horse. But all was that came to Hutchinson's 
net He jumped at the office^ and filled it hy deputy. 
When he appeared at iheCk>Qrt of England, George III. 
asked who he was. Lord North replied, " That is 
jour Majesty's principal Secretary of State in the Irish 
department — a man on whom if your Migesty were 
pleased to bestow England and Ireland, he would ask 
for the Isle of Man for a potato-garden," And, in- 
deed, he obtained almost as many places as Archbishop 
Lofins long ago, thou^ they were of inferior degree. 
He was Alnager of Ireland, which office he fiffmed out 
at X800 per annum ; and he procured an additional 
salary of £1,000 per annum to be annexed to that 
office, whilst he should retain it He was also Prime 
Sergeant with a salary of £1,000 per annum. He 
resigned these offices on being appointed to the Pro- 
vostship ; he was Secretary of State and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in 1777. His sons held Yarious legal ap** 
pointments, and all has ssbtions and dependants, even 
down to his butkr, had places and employments of 
some kind or other under government.* 

He held the office of ProTOSt for twenty years, 
during which hk life was emhittered hy continual 
dispute witii the Feibws. He attempted to assume 

> Bnifenaii^ "LuAarpm AcadmuiM^ p. 18. 
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varioos important priTU^ges, but was defeated. He 
claimed the right of excluding any FeUows that he 

pleased from the power of taking pupils ; but, on the 
case being submitted to various eminent counsel, they 
were all of <^inion that lie had no saoh xi^t He 
relinquished the ohiim, and consequently no appeal 
came before the visitors. He also asserted his right to 
a veto on all the proceedings of the board, and claimed 
tiie power of nominating any of the candidatee to 
Fellowship or Scholarship after the examination had 
been held. This power had been exercbed by former 
ProTOsts, but was clearly illegal. All these olums he 
was compelled to relinquish in like manner. 

Hutchinson also introduced various changes into the 
University. He designed a gymnasium and a riding- 
sehool ; and was not averse that Terpsichore should he 
worshipped here, along with the other muses. Some 
of Br. Duigenan's accounts of the state of tiie CoU^ 
under his reign are most amusing : — " The College 
walks and gardens, hereto£)re sacred to the exercise 
and contemplation of the sober academlcki ate now 
infested by himself and militaiy officers, mounted on 
prancing horses ; his wife and adult daughters with 
their train of female companions^ and his infent 
childreii, their nurses and go-carts ; who^ by tbeir 
clamour and ix)mp, have banished the muses, and may 
probably be the authors of greater and more serious 
evils."' He introduced a fencing-master also into the 

* DuigenAQ's Lachryrose Academicae^ p. 109. 
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College, and assigned him the Senate House of Convo- 
cation, to teach the use of the sword ; and did not dis- 
courage duelling. We owe to him, however, the two 
Professorships of modern languages, the increased at- 
tention paid to dassical learning,* and piobahly many 
changes in the College course, the period of the in- 
stitution of which is not recorded, whereby we became 
gradually emancipated from the thraldom of Aristotle. 
On the whole, he appears to hare had some idea of what 
the education given in an University should he. The 
education of the body is not attended to at all by the 
present generation. A man works on, content with 
what health he has, though often indifferent^ and 
never strives to make it hotter, or to form the consti- 
tution whilst he still is young. In the University of 
Dublin, the fagged student has scarcely any recrea- 
tion, ezcqyt a saunter in tiie streets, or the damp 
walks in the College Park ; and althouj^ we would 
not approve of degrees being ^ven for proficiency in 
riding, or in dancing,^ atill we are of opinion that a 
good gymnasium ought to exist in every University, 
and place of education. 

The Provost remained a member of the House of 
Commons. In later years, and possessed of an inde- 
pendent position, he returned to the liberal politics of 
his youth. He warmly supported the address in &vour 
of free trade, and was an advocate fi>r Catholic Eman- 

> Sir Jonah BaningtonlB '* Sketobes*" toL i. p. 60. 
' See Daigemm. 
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cipation. AVe believe his last sj>eeck in the House was 
on the debate on Catholic Emancipation, in 1794, when 
he was so ill as to be compelled to ask the leave of tiie 
House to address them sitting. He obtained a peerage 
for his wife, who was created Baroness Donoughmore. 
His eldest son was raised to the further dignity of Earl 
of Donoughmore, in that fruitful year of peerages, 
1800. 

On his being appointed Provost, he had endeavoured 
to make the borough of Trinity College a mere ma- 
diine for advancing the interests of his &mOy. But, 
owing to liis unpopularity with the Fellows, he found 
this most difficult. In 1778, his eldest son, the Hon. 
Bichard Hely Hutchinson, Member for the College, was 
unseated, on the petition of the Right Hon. Philip 
Tisdall, Attorney-Greneral. The complaint of the pe- 
tition was of partiality on the part of the Provost as 
returning officer/ Bribery and undue influence were 
most dearly proved. In 1791, there was another pe- 
tition against the return of the Hon. Francis Hutchin- 
son, the Provost's third son j and the report of this 
cose furnishes us with some eztraordinaiy revelationsy 
as to the system of education in Trinity College, and 

the coiiduct of the Trovost. 

All education here, we find, was made the instru- 
ment Qf prosely tism.* This arose partly from the sta* 
tntes, and pardy from the manner of enforcing them* 

* Journals of the House of CommoiM. Tijlor's HiitOTf of the UnU 
versity of Dublin* p. 78. 

G 
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Catholics were admitted to receive their education in 
Trinity College. For before 1794, no reoord was kqit of 

any man's religion at entrance. If they did not reside 
within the walls, of course they were never pressed to 
any religious exercise. And even lesldenoe may have 
been permitted, and no attendance on chapel required 
of them ; for the lie v. Dr. Miller states, that before 
1794, many persons professing the Catholic religion, 
and known to do so, received their preparatory educa- 
tion.' Of course, the oath of supremacy, and a declar 
ration against transubstantiation, prevented them 
from obtaining degrees*^ But Catholics were permit- 
ted to enter CoU^g^ because the fees wiuoh they paid 
were profitable to the Fellows, and because there was 
hope tliat they might see the errors of their ways, and 
become good Protestants ; although, by sanctioning such 
admission, the Fellows vioUted both the spirit and the 
letter of thdr oaths, and of the laws imposed by the 
charter of 13 Car. I. The system worked thns. As 
long as a man did not show any talent, no notice wa^ 
taken of him ; he came, paid his fees, recdved his 
education, and departed in peace ; but, if he did ex- 
hibit any ability, his tutor, in all probability, advised 
him to read for Scholarship* There was no oath at 
which he need be alarmed. The disagreeaUe necessity 
of taking the sacrament was not enforced. Thus, many 
were reconciled to the duties which have been imposed 

* Examination of the Charter and Statutes of Trinity College, 
p. 93. 

' CdUege Statutes, Mac Donnell's Edition^ p. 182. 
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upon Scholars by the bje-latra passed by the board 
(such as going to chapel), whilst in their hearts they 

may have been Catholics. There was also the chance 
of the Scholar's remaining in his new religion, then the 
sole way to wealth and power. But, suppose further 
ability wehe displayed, and that he read for Fellow* 
ship, and obtdned it, then he was compelled to take 
solemn oaths, and irrevocably renounce the Catholic 
religion. Trinity College was thus managed on the 
pnnciple of a net. All Catholics were permitted to 
enter ; the smaller fry — ^the lesser talents were allowed 
to escape, but the good fish were detained for ever. 
Even now, at this present time, when, previous to ob- 
taining Scholarship, the sacrament of the Church has 
to be swallowed by the conscience of the apostate, 
these conversions frequently happen. In former 
times, when the transition was less abrupt and more 
paktable, they mnst have been fiir more numerous. 

A series of disgraceful transactions is brought 
to light by the report of this election. The elec- 
tion was held on the 15th of April, 1790. The 
candidates were. Doctor Arthur Browne, afterwards 
Prime Sergeant and Attorney-General; the Hon. 
Francis Hely Hutchinson, second son of the Pro* 
vest ; and Doctor Laurence Parsons, afterwards Lord 
Eosse. The two former were declared duly elected, 
and Doctor Parsons petitioned against the return of 
Mr. Hutchinson. The case came before a comndttee 
of the Irish House of Commons on the 1st of February, 
1791. In the list of this committee appear the Hon. 

g2 
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Arthur Wesley and Lord Edward Fitzgerald; among 
the counsel for the petitioner we find also tiie honored 

names of Peter Burrowes and WiHiam Conyngham 
Plunket,' who in this case first displayed that talent 
which raised him, in after years, to the highest position 
at the Irish har. Our readers are awaie that at tiiis 
time only the members of the corporation, viz., the 
Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College, possessed the 
right of voting, which has, by the Beform Bill, been 
extended to all who take the degree of A.M., or^any 
higher degree. In this limited number of voters there 
was a large opportunity for bribery and undue inllu- 
enise, wludi appear to have been extensively employed 
by the Provost But tlie report of the case is parti- 
cularly valuable to the advocates of College reform, be- 
cause it removes the veil which might otherwise have 
concealed from us direct proo& of the mode in which 
Trinity College has employed the endowmente of learn- 
ing to corrupt Irish Catholics from their religion. The 
evidence of Mr. Martin Toomy^ displays most fully the 
system of proselytasm that prevailed. Mr. Toomy wsis 
a Scholar ; but, strange as it may appear, he was also a 
Catliolic. At this time Catholics were not possessed of 
the elective franchise ; and consequently the elec- 
tioneering agents of the Provost pressed him to con- 
form, that he might vote for the Provost's son. One 

' Report of the proceedings in the case of tho Borougb of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1791, p. 2. The copy to which rei'erence ismadeis 
in the library of the College Historical Society. 

' Report of llift pvoeeediiig8» Sio. p. 60. 
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of these men, Bond, was junior dean. Mr. Toomy 
was requested to speak to Lord Donoughmore on the 
subject The sitting member, too, a good while be- 
fore the election, was inforioed that Mr. Toomj was a 
Catholic, and personally pressed kim to conform, for 
sake of iiis vote. One Adair, a tutor in the Provost's 
fiunilj, who seems to have been selected to do all the 
dirtiest work, had also told him that Mr. Hutchinson 
requested and expected he would conform ; and subse- 
quent to this interview Mr. Hutchinson again pressed 
him to conform. Lord Donoughmore, the Provost's 
eldest son, entreated him to conform ; he told him 
that his (Lord Duiiuughmore's) ancestors had been 
Catholics, and yet that he was a Protestant, and that 
were he (Lord Donoughmore) in a Catholic country, 
he would be a Catholic. Mr. Toomy refused to con- 
form, and did not vote at the election ; but he does 
not appear, in consequence, to have been deprived of 
his Scholarship. Timothy Casey and Hely, two other 
Scholars, voted ; and the petitioner attempted to set 
aside their votes, on the ground that they were Ca- 
tholics.^ It was sworn that Casey's parents, who lived at 
Buttevant, in the county of Cork, were of the Catholic 
religion, and that Casey had attended Mass with them. 
It was sworn that Hely's parents were Catholics — that 
he had attended Mass with them, and that even still 
he was in the habit of attending Mass. The votes of 
these men were not set aside by the committee. 

' Report of the prooeedings, &e. p. 368. 
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The series of facts brouglit to light by this investigar 
tion at once excites oar astonishment and jnst anger. 
One of them is of so remarkable a nature, in the atrocity 

of the attempt, and the virtue with which it ^vus re- 
pulsed, that it deserves to be repeated, so often as a book 
shall issue from the Irish press concerning the Uni- 
Yersity of Dublin. The Beverend George Miller (now 
the principal of Armagh Royal School), was candidate 
for Fellowship in the year 1789.' Three weeks before 
the examination, Adair, this creature of the FroYOst, 
offeved to give him a list of the questions which the 
Provost iriteiided to ask in his course of Morality, pro- 
vided Mr. Miller would promise his vote for his son 
at the ensuing election. Mr Miller indignantlj re- 
fused the offer ; and his integrity was rewarded by 
success at the Fellowship examination.' 

' Report of the proceedings, &c. p. 39. 

■ I cannot refrain from (Quoting hero an extract from the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Burrowes, relative to this transaction. It is a fiiU and 
and aoenrale dMcriptioo of the dinoil merodible labour vliidi Fel* 
lowship fiftiididates nsiuUy undergo. It u nrach to be ngittted that 
a ooUeetum has not been mede of tiie speeches of the Iruli Bar» when 
they cultivated eloquence at the close of the last century ; and IJmI 
the fragments of tlieir oratory should be permitted to moulder away 
in forgottfu puuiplilets. "1 shall," said Mr. Burrowes, "mention 
but one example mora of undue iniluence} exerted, I admit, without 
effect ; end I ftel myself proud of the nature whieh I partake o& 
when I eonsider 4iiat it was inefibctnal. The case of Miller eadiibitSr 
perhapSy the atrongeet example of contrasted cunning and wiadonHf 
meanness and dignity, baseness and heroism, that ever occurred 
during a vain attempt to soften and seduce inflexible integrity. The 
case of "Miller had alternately shocked and delighted every man who 
had beard it. Every man who loves the University — who liunksj 
learning, religion* or firtue, ought to be cultivated in the land, must 
be filled with indignation at the attempt which has been made. 
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The time w as now approaching when the Penal laws 
against the Catholic faith were to be relaxed. Their 

AYLat ? Is the candidate for the highe.st literary dbtinction of the 
nation — ia the man who aspires to the dignity of being elected hy the 
most reverend and revered body of men in the land to dl«chai"ge tiie de- 
licate and arduous f imctioa of forming the minds and the principles of 
theyontii of die nation, to entitle hiniself to thb dignity by abeie oom. 
{iliinoe witii AbewoTortitre? The enownity cf tiiU traniaction is ed- 
mitted ; but it seems it has been resolved, on the other side, to deny ite 
reality. The Provost of the University, a wise and learned man, even 
if he were base enough, eonld not >>o m silly as to hazard his situation 
by snch a proposal, and leave himself at the mercy or discretion of 
Adair or Miller to betray him. To disciedit Miller, would be a vain 
nttempt; bat Adair, tiie oonfidential and fiouly friend of tlie 
FronNrt, tiie man whom yoa have eeen io deeply inunened in every 
dirty n^fotialion hae ctnitracted a foulness of character whidi may 
now be turned to account. The whole impurity may be cast upon 
him. The Recorder, no doubt, has been instructed to sacrifice him, 
and if he has not ollVred him up as a bumt-ofTering, to expiate the 
ofience» he has, at least, roasted the olTender. The offer must have 
been made to Miller, ebee hofwore it But Adair wae onantiuniaed— 
the mfimiDiui man dared to uae the Frovost*e name without his au- 
thority. This you must take for granted ; for the dignity of the 
Firovost's resentment will not condescend to offer proofs. The Pro* 
vo<!t U n classical man, and he recollects that Scipio, when accused of 
embezzlement in office, burned his accounts, that he might not be 
driven to the meanness of proving his innocence by vuigar arithmetic. 
The saovifioe of Adair w^l* I tmst, little benefit the eanse. This 
eommittee will pveanme everything against the party witUioldiiig the 
evidence of his own agent, and will not swallow the absurd suppositioa 
that the private tutor of the ProvQSt's family, the devoted agent of 
his son — the man whose every hope in life depends upon him — ^the 
man whom we have been, for six weeks, reviling and abusing, would, 
if produced, be guilty of the foulest perjury, to serve us against bis 
patron. Neither can you be albcted by the snpposed folly of oonfid- 
ing this proposal to Adaor and Miller j fat Adair eonld not have any 
temptation to divulge the onrmpt secret ; and Mr. Miller's acquies- 
cence might be considered as certain. The Provost could not calcu. 
late upon so extraordinary an event as Miller's rcjectin<r the oiler ; he 
has had much intercourse with the world, he has beeu much in courts 
and much in senates, yet it is not extravagant to say, he never had 
intercourse with so honest a man as M^* Miller. Under his ctrcnm- 
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moumttil story demonstrates a great truth in political 
fldence ; that penecntion confen no benefit on the 

fftance^ to reject the ofTor, may be considered as a moral miracle. 
Certain am I, that liistr-ry fiirnishf'«! not a nobler instance of heroic 
self-denial. Consider the ciicumstances. To obtain a Fellowship, a 
man of the brightest and quickest intellect must devote tour or fire of 
tlie noit precious years of his li& to abstruse^ solitary, joyless study. 
The pleMiirai of joath and finonddiip mint be Tenoonoed. Dnruif 
the last few months of this painful preparation, the student must totally 
withdraw himself from his friends, from liis£uiiilj« fiom lua eflfoctitMis. 
The strongest constitntion suffers a t4f»infK»rftry irijiirv. The most vivid 
spirits are deadened by this privati , incessant, unanimating exertion. 
Many u student has died m the pursuit. The object, too, is propor- 
tionately great. Its ^ffienlty prevents any man of mdefieiidentlortime 
ftom embarldog in it; aiid» oonaeqiieiitljr, sneoess marks liie 
ferenoe between poverty and affluenoe^ obsenxxty and fame. Miller 
had been twice unsuccessful. No man ever succeeded in a fourtib 
attempt. So that a few days were to have decided, whether he was 
to ho the happiest of men, or the broken-hearted victim of a vain 
pursuit. defeat on each preceding examination was a shock which 
for men oodd snstanu The auwering was so equal, as well as so 
eseeUent between him and his soeoesAtl advenaty, that the Board 
mq^t liaTe given the prize to eitber without eensnre. His friends, 
who were nomeroos, thought he was entitled to saooeed. Every aUe 
man feels his own force ; and it is not snrprising that this opinion 
made him indulge in the most sanguine ho{)es. Neither is it surprising, 
after two disappointnients, that the suggestions of ill-judging tricnds, 
or ill-designing enemies, should make him suspect lihat there was a 
prejudice against him amongst the Fellows ; his jealousy <m tbk sub- 
jeet was known to the Frovostt and resorted to as an inftUible means 
of seducing him. He was told that the Fellows were dctci-mined to 
exclude him ; that the nominating power was his only hope. Thus 
the unfair advantage which was offered to him (an advantage wiiich 
would have made a docile parrot superior to Sir Isaac Newton) was 
represented as the necessary means of obtaining a justifiable end j 
and the terms required was an act, of all othersy most disagreeable to 
men whom be was tau^t to believe were iUtberal adversaries. Let 
the man of the proudest virtue amongst you ask himself, was his 
refusal to be expected ? Let the most cautious ask, what was the 
apparent hazard that such proposal would be rejected and exposed ? 
Let the seducer enjoy the benefit of every inference which can be 
drawn from cunning against profligacy. But, let not the virtue of 
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oppreflsor, wMlst it destroys lihe oppressed. 9o long 

as Catholics were excluded from any profitable tenure 
of land, they wasted the soil. Hundreds yearly pe- 
rished from fiunine. Lord Glare has said, that the 
penal laws impoverished the estate of every man who 
voted for them. The fear of Fiance, the fear of 
America, the fear of the Volunteers, and the exertions 
of £dmiiiid Burke, contrihated to these concessions. 
By tiie act of 1778, the lands of Catholics were pieced 
on the same footing, as to inheritance and descent, as 
those belonging to others ; and the conformity of the 
eldest son to the Protestant religion was not to alter 
the Catholic parents estate.* The next rdi^ act was 
passed in 1782 : by it they were allowed to teach in 
schools, and regulate as they pleased the education 
of their children. The demands for further concessions 
were still continued, hacked hj the liberal declare^ 
tions of the Volunteers, and supported by the growing 
strength of the Catholics themselves. In 1791, Sir 
Hercules Langrishe introduced another relief bill into 
the House of Commons ; and in 1793, it was brought 
forward with the support of government, being intro- 
duced into the House by Mr. Secretary Ilobart* By 
this, Catholics were enabled to be called to the bar ; 
attorneys were allowed to take Catholic apprentices ; 
barristers were permitted to marry Catholic wives ; 

one man be reasoned firom in exculpation of another of a different 
caet, nor let it be deemed incrediUe in a veteran poUtieian tliat he 
did not expect to meet ndraeubnu ht^irU^/* 

' rarnell, 118. 

' Afterwards Earl of Backinghamahire. 
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the last restraints on school edncation were I'emoved^ 
and the eiectiTe franchise was restored. 

Bj the seventit section' it was enacted, that it shonid 

be lawful for Catholics " to hold or take degrees in, any 
Professorship in, or be members or Fellows of any Col- 
1^ to be hereafter founded in this kingdom, provided 
that such College shall be a member of the Uniyeisity 
of IHiblin, and shall not be ibnnded exdosdvely fbrthe 
education of Papists, or persons professing the Popish 
or Roman Catholic religion." By the ninth, it was 
provided, that nothing in this act contained should 
enable any Catholic to become Provost or Fellow of 
Trinity College, By the thirteenth, it was enacted, 
" that in case his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
shall be pleased so to alter the statutes of the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, and 
of the University of Dublin^ as to cuabla persons pro- 
fessiug the Roman Catholic religion to enter into or 
take degrees in the said University, and to remove any 
obstacle which now exists by statute law ; be it 
enacted, that from and after the 1st day of June, 1793, 
it shall not be necessary for any person, upon taking 
any of the degrees usually conferred by the said Uni« 
yersity, to make or sohscribe any dedaiatmn, or to 
take any oath, save the oaths of aUegianoe and abjura- 
tion, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing." Following out the principle of this statute, 
George HI., in the following year, 1794, sent the 
royal letter, wherein, after reciting that the act of 

■ Plowden's Historical Review, voL ii. p. 423. 
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1793 Jaad said it would be expedient that Catholics 
should be admitted into the number of thoee studying 
in the said College, and obtain degrees in the said 
academy (" in numerum studiosorum in dicto Collegio 
admitti, atque gradus in dicti academia obtinere"), he 
grants and ordains that ih^ should be admitted into 
the said GoUege, and obtain degrees in the said aca- 
demy (" in dictum Collegium admitti, atque gradus in 
dict& academic obtinere") The arguments used to main- 
tain die legal eligibility criP Oatholioa to Scholarships^ 
mainly turn upon the construction of these words.* The 
author has only one udditiou to make to the arguments 
which were urged by the learned counsel at the Visita- 
tion in 1846. But it appears to him almost to* decide 
the question, as to the intention of the government of 
the day. And it was principally upon the supposition 
that governments were always anxious to give the Ca- 
tholics as little as possible^ that the question was de- 
cided against them on that occasion. In the debate 
in Committee upon the Emancipation Bill of 1793, 
John Claudius Beresfbrd moved as an amendment^ 
that Catholics be made eligible to the offices of Pro- 
vost and Fellow of Trinity College.' It is ^te obvious 
that he did not intend by this amendment, to have the 
office of Scholar closed against them. He did not in- 
tend to open to them the wealthy offices and th^ 

' Mac DonneU and HanocM&'t B/eport of Htton v. the ^rorort and 

Senior Fellows — ^passim. 
• Mr. Spring Rice's Speech in ihc House of Common«, March 24, 

1884 Hansard, vol. xxii. Third Series, p. 679. The Irish Parlia. 

mentary Uebates are not in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 1 1 ! 
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governing body of tibe corporation, and to have dosed 
against them the place of a Scholar, which, though 

nominally in the corporation, is now merely a scanty 
reward for classical ability. The inference is plain. 
The bill introdaced by the Secretary of State was in^ 
- tended at the time, and understood in the Honse, to 
open Scholarships in the University to Catholics. The 
amendment was lost. Dr. Duigenan opposed the 
opening of the University at all, and entreated that 
those hallowed walk should not be made the residence 
of superstition and tyranny." 

An extraordinary scene occurred at the commence- 
ment held in the month of July, 179d* The actoi 
Parliament had declared that the disabling tests should 
be abolished from the 1st of June, 1793 ; but the Vice- 
Chancellor (the Earl of Clare) was of opinion that Ca- 
tholics should not be permitted to graduate on this oc- 
casion, as before the act they had not been even legally 
admissible. The only way that struck bim to prevent 
this anomaly was to insist on the old form being ob- 
served, of making the declaration against transubstan* 
tiation. He was defeated in the fi)llowing manner :— 
In the cumbrous pageantry with which the conferring 
of degrees was invested of old, there is what is termed 
an University caput, composed of the Vice-chancellor, 
the Provost, and the senior master non-regent' — each 

' Each master of arts is called a regent during the three years fol« 

lowing the time when ho took his don-ree. The name originated from 
the duty formerly imposed on such masters, of regulating thedisputft- 
tions in the schools. — University Calendar, 1833. p. 61. 
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of whom has a negatiye Toioe upon the granting a 

degree to any candidate. At this commencement, 
when the senior proctor was about to recite the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation, the heroic senior non* 
Vegent, whose name is most barbaronsly suppressed, 
declared, that if the Vice- Chancellor should require 
this declaration, which had been annulled by act of 
Padiament, he would esereise hu anUibrily, and put a 
stop to the business of the commencement, by refusing 
his consent to every degree. Lord Clare had therefore 
to withdraw this declaration, and to hold the commence- 
ment according to the vrish of the senior non-r^nt.' 

The legal admission of Catholics to Trinity College, 
though often boasted of as a great boon to tliat op- 
pressed people, has in reality been of but little impor- 
tance. They are poor, and cannot afford to go through 
College unaided; and only one-serenly-flflih part of 
the emoluments of Trinity College is open to tlieir 
competition. Hence, very few indeed have received 
their education here. The author was not allowed by 
llie Board of Trinily Coll^ to obtain a list of the 
number of Catholics who have entered since their legal 
admission in 1794. It would, however, be a fair 
average to put down fifteen per annum* as having 

• Miller's Examination of the Charters and Statutes, &c. p. 33. 

* An anonymous pamphlet, written in the year 1782, has the 
ftUowug passage lliere bM been of Ute in tlie College a greater 
nnmbor <^ Stodents than ever hath been known he&ae* The Under* 
graduate* lib present amount to about 565. The onmber of those 
who have annually entered, taken at a medium for ten years past, is 
144. The nnmb^r of thme who hava annually obtained the degree 
of A. B.t at a medium during the same time, amounts to 78. The 
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taken their d^peoes since that time— -fifteen per annnm 
Ibr thirty'fonr years down to 1829, equal to 510* 

The nuthor obtained the list which was ordered by 
the House of Lords in 1845, of the nomber who ma- 
trieuktted from 1829 to 1844, both years indnsiye/ 
The number amounted to 511.' Probably during fihat 
time 450 took their degrees ; making a total of about 
960 Catholics who received their education in Trinity 
Collie since it was opened to them in 1794 ; whilst 
at present^ out of a population of seven millions of 
Catholics^ about thirty enter College every year. The 
smallness of the number arises from the simple fact, that 
the emoluments of the University are not open to them. 
No UniYexsities would exist were thiBy not lai^y en- 
dowed ; no body of men will labour without reward. 

graduates designed for the rlmrch. every year, experience ^ho-ws to 
be about two-thirds of the entiro number (32)." — Thtn^Jds on the 
PresetU State of the College of Dublin, 1782, p. 22. Thia copy is in 
the Library of the College EUstorical Society. 
* Betarn of Che number of pMsODS ptofittsing the Boauu Calliolio 
religion who have entered as Students in the UniTenity of 
Trinily College, Dublin, between tibie yean 1829 and 1844 
hodunve^ distinguishing the number in each year. Ordered by 
the House of Lords, Friday, 21«t February^ 1845> on the mo- 
tion of Lord Strangford : — 



Ymt. 






T«taL 






|irxovMMiii» 


Total. 


1829 


81 


nnn 


397 


1837 


80 


310 


340 


1880 


40 


387 


427 


1888 


8» 


819 


368 


18S1 


49 


400 


448 


1889 


80 


880 


880 


1832 


88 


400 


438 


1840 


38 


390 


423 


1833 


30 


416 


446 


1841 


81 


323 


864 


1884 


89 


871 


410 


1842 


23 


863 


876 


1835 


20 


8S1 


341 


1843 


25 


849 


874 


1886 


ae J 


8S0 


866 


1844 


28 


873 


890 








Ml^ ... 


511 


8787 


iM8 



The above List wm Amndied to the author by the courtesy of 
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CHAPTEft IV. 

PRESENT STATi:; OF TRINITY COLLUm. 

The Endowments from the earliost Times to the present Day — Estimate of the 
Revenues of Trinity College, by Mr, L^nrijpvillc Jones — Revenues of Ox- 
ford — Keveuaes gf Cambridge — Aualj uaU labk of iba Endowmenta of 
Trinity Cdlkge— Fees paid in U46~Dtsraw in 1846— Tabw of tiie Col- 
lege IVoperty in Chambers — Average amuuil Amouit of Fines — Value of 
the College Property in the City of Dtiblin — Present Annual Income of 
Trinity College — University Ot&^rs — Groveniment of the University — In- 
comes of. the FeUows — Salaries of the Professors— Salaiies of the Scholars— 
.Agitation of fba fldiolBn, in 1887, 1848, and 1846, to obtain an Inprava- 
ment in their Position — ^Tbe Priaes %vhlch are confined, by law, to Members 
of the Estftblislied Church — The Prizes which are confined in Practice to 
Members of the Esta b lished Church— The Prizes which are open to free 
Oflwivetitiftn— WronbtT of Oatiiolica who have obtained CMd HadUa lines 
18^4— The Soplw Barama is the Property of the Board— Example of 
the Soyal Schools of Enniskillen, &c. — Entrance Examinations — Under- 
graduate Course — Moderatorship Course — Scholarship Course — Fellowship 
Cotuae — College Historical Society — Expulsion of the Historical Society 
from CSollege, 1794— Dr. Elringtou appointed Ftoroat— Bspoldon of tlia 
Hirtorical Sodaty ftmn OoUcsa. 181d~Ita revlTal in 1848-^Gfln0na 
Baouttkt^ 

Teinity College is coimuonly said to be the wealthiest 
GoUegB in finrope. We will now gi^e a list of the endow- 
mentBinxegoIaroKtor.' The gentry ofthecotmtiy sub- 
scribed £2,000 to erect the first buildings. In 1599, 
there was a pension granted of about ^100 per an- 
num. In 1607, another of £2Q0 per annam ; and 
James I., in the early part of his reign, gave another 
of X388 15s. We have already made mention of the 

* Tliis Btalwnent of the eadowmeiits is compiled partly from the 
list of donationa to Trinity Golkge» read piablkjlj in the Gdlcge hall 
on cvci-y Trinity Monday (gurea ia Taylor's HittoTy of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin* p* 204)> and partly from other sources. 
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lands bestowed by Elizabeth and James. These are 
situated in Kerry, Tipperary, Limerick, Armagh, Fer- 
managh, and Donegal. In 1601, £700 was collected 
for the purpose of purchasing books for the library. 
In 1603, the yictorious army gave £1,800 for the 
same purpose. In 1637, there was anotiier eoUection 
made for tlic College, and it amounted, with some 
legacies, to upwards of £1,000, of which Lord Straf- 
ford gave £100. In 1609, Briggs, Mathematical Pro- 
fessor of Gresham College, gave £100 to fbund an ex- 
hibition. In 1640, a like sum, for a similar purjx^, 
was given by Mr. Yelverton. In 1651, Jones, Bishop 
of Meath, gave £400 to the Library. In 1661, the 
books of James Ussher, purchased by the army, for 
£22,000, were given by order of Parliament. By the 
Act of Settlement, 1G61, a rent-charge of £^00 per 
annum, from the forfeited lands in the archbishopric 
of Dublin, an estate in the county of Cralway, worth 
now £2,800 per annum, and another in Meath, 
were given to the Provost and his successors. In 
1670, Sir Jerome Alexander bequeathed all his 
books to the library, with a legacy of £600, and 
also £24 per annum. Bishop Worth gave £2U 
per annum, and Mr. W. Crow £30 per annum, both 
Sot exhibitions. Dr. Travers, in 1668, bequeathed a 
considerable estate in Tipperary ; and in 1697, Bishop 
Kichardson bequeathed a considerable estate in Long- 
ford. In 1688, Lord Donegal gave £30 per annum 
for a Lectureship in Mathematics. In 1671, the 
Countess of Bath gave £200 to the Library, witii* 
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out any specific condition. Fiom 1679 to 1768 
£8,900 was given by canons persons whose names are 

in the College books. In 1 6 78, James Margeteon, £50 
for building ; Dr. Michael Boyle, £200 for building ; 
and, conjointly with the Bishop of Ossory and Dr. 
Jeremy Hall, £100 to tiie library. In 1691, King 
William III. gave to the library all books seized from 
persons who had forfeited their goods for treason. 
Dr. George Brown gave £1,200 for building ; Dr. 
Griffiiih £105 fbr an exhibition. The Earl of Pem- 
broke gave £500 to the library ; Mrs. Parsons, £100 
for an eidiibition ; Mr. Hamilton, £200 for the same 
purpose ; Mrs. Echlin, the lands of Eillany and Boss 
Maghon, in Louth ; Archbishop King gave £1000 for 
a divinity lecture ; Mr. Span, £12 per annum for an 
exhibition. In 1726, Archbishop Palliser left £1000 
for building, all his books for which they had not dupli- 
cates, amounting to 4,000 volumes, and £200 to 
purchase books. Bishop Foster left £500 ; Bishop 
Pratt, £600. Bishop Steame, £1,200 to the library 
and for the founding of a printing-press. Bishop 
Stearne also left £100 per annum for exhibitions. Dr. 
Elwood left £1,000. Dr. Gilbert left all his books, 
18,000 volumes, MSS., &c, valued at £1,200 and 
also £2,450 to buy boohs for the lending library. The 
Rev. John Worrall, left £120 per annum for exhi- 
bitions. In 17o8, Provost Baldwin bequeathed ail his 
estates to the College, valued then at £1,686 per an- 
num, and also £36,000. In 1771, Provost Hutchin- 
son procured a grant from the crown of £200 per 
annum, for the two Professorships of modern Ian- 

H 
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guages. In 1782, Dr. Madden left £2,500, and estates, 

in all amounting to about £2.50 per annum. This 
was left to be given as a premium to the best answerer 
amongst the disappointed candidates for Fellowship. 
In 1796, Mrs. Donnellan gave £1,243 for a Professor- 
ship in Divinity. In 1774,Provost Andrews, £3,500 to 
build an observatoiy ; and £250 per annum for a Pro- 
fessoiahip of Astronomy. At Yariooa times, from Wil- 
liam III. to Greorge III., smns amomitmg to £75,000 
were voted by Parliament to the College for buildings ; 
and subsequently £20,000 was lent, froe of interest, 
for ike same parpose. The Board of Erasmus Smith, 
at various times, granted £4,166 for building ; also 
£8,000 for the purchase of the Fagel library ; and 
they give an annual sum of £1,110 for three Eellow- 
ships — ^the Erasmus Smith Professorships, and the 
Erasmus Smith exhibitions. 

In the following tables, a great many of the early 
endowments are in Irish currency ; but for conveni- 
ence in the calculation, they are added up as if English 
currency. The (tilference is trifling. 

In the calculation of the value of the College pro- 
perty in chambers, the rent and deposit of the build- 
ings and chambers occupied by Fdlows, Professors, 
and Scholars, are calculated at the sums which would 
be paid if they were occupied by Students : although 
the Fellows pay only half the usual deposit and no 
rent, the Professors pay neither deposit nor rent, the 
Scholars pay half the usual deposit and rent. But the 
money thus saved to them is to be strictly considered 
as part of their incomes. 
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It may be interesting to the reader to see the calcu- 
lations which others have made, in their attempts to 
ascertain correctly the income of Trinity College. 
Mr. Longueville Jones' calculates the income of the 
Provost at £2,000 j the sums paid to College officers 
at £20,000 ; the sums paid to the Fellows at £25,400 ; 
the sums paid to Professors and Lectniers, at £4,000 ; 
the soms paid to the Scholars at £2,100. He calcu- 
lates the sum arising from the rent of chambers at 
£2,000 ; and estimates the revenues from the College 
estates at £31,500 ; total, £86,600 per annum, He 
values the thirty-one benefices at £9,300. 

In Oxfurd the average income of the heads of houses 
(similar to our Provost) is £76i ; the average in- 
come of the Fellows, £211. In Cambridge the aye- 
rage income of the heads of houses is £749 ; of the 
Fellows, £209. The total annual revenues of Oxford 
are £174,670 ; of Cambridge, £149,268. 

The livings within the patronage of the UniTersity 
of Oxfi>rd are eight ; their yalue £2,400 per annum. 
The livings within the patronage of the Colleges of 
Oxford are 455 ; their value £136,500 per annum. 
The livings within the patronage of the University of 
Cambridge are two; their value £600 per annum. 
The livings wiihin the patronage of the Colleges of 
Cambridge are 311 ; their value £93,300 per annum. 
The Scotch Universities have no church patronage, 
with the exception of Aberdeen — ^two livings, value 
£290 per annum. 

* Hober's Bnglish UniTerritiet. tcI. % pt. 3. Appendix, p. 500, 

H 2- 
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I5di 

PubUc ooUection £2,000 



VOB TBM UBBABT. 



1678 
Margt'tson ... 
Boyle ... 

1691 
Dr. G«o. Brown 



60 
200 

1,200 



17M 

Palliser 
Elwood 



1774 
Andrews, for an 

Obsemilonr 

Board of Erasmus 
Smith at varioui 
times (Taylor, 

215) 
At various timea^ 
from Wm. IIL 

to Goorgft III., 
the Irish par lia- 
nieut granted 
for building 
(see Taylor, 
217) 

Parliam^t aiso 
kilt £20,000, 
free of interesL 



1,000 
1,000 



£700 

1,800 
400 



1,200 
200 



100 



8,000 



4,166 



1601 
PnUic collection 

1603 
Ibe Army ... 
1651 

JOMS 

1661 
Ussher'a Llhran,', 
purchased for 
£22,000, wccfh 
trben given 15,000 
1670 
AkouDdtt't li- 
bniy, woftih 
1671 
OnmteMorBftCh 

1678 
Boyle, &c ... 



16D1 
King Wm. III. 
gave to the Li- 
brary all books 
seized from 
those att^nted 
of treason. 
Earl of Pembroke 

1726 
Palliaer's Library, 
worth 

Do 

Bishop Fofltar 
BUhopFMtt... 

1741 
Steame, for a 
printings pren 
Gilbert'^ T.-brary, 
13,000 vola. See. 
And ••• ••• 

1802 
Erasmus Smith's 
Board ... 
1805 
Quin's Libraiy 



Mrs. Parsons 
Hamilton 



600 



1,600 
200 

m 

600 



1,200 

1,600 
2,460 



8,000 

600 



76,000 



1609 
Briggs 

1640 
Ydvwton 



£100 
100 
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100 



200 



AoDttm. 



1670 
Bishop Woltii 



£20 
80 



1722 
Erasmus Smith, 
(see College Sta- 
tutes, Mac Don- 
neU's Ed. 131) 
Span 



250 
12 



1741 
Steame 
WonaU 



100 
120 



Total £87,G16 


Total £36,360 


Total £605 


Interett 24 






Interest on same at 

Four per cent, if existing 
at the present <iay, £24. 


Total £656 

Per annnm. 



1839 
Lloyd Exhibitiona 
1842 

Academic Associa- 
tion Exhibitions 



40 



601 
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FOR FELLOWSHIPS AHD 
rSOFESSOBSmFS. 


voB nana. 


mtovnaxrcs without xsx sfkcikic condition 

ATTAOHXP TO THKM. 




Per Aubbm. 


1668 

Lotd Donegal £80 

1698 
BiahopBIdmflson 

gave his estate 
in LoQgford. 
£. Smith founded 
a Hebrew Lec- 
tureship ... 30 
1722 

EnMauu Smith £170 

1729 
Archbishop ISxogf 
£1,000 
1762 
Grant from £ru- 
moaSmitlk'flei- 
tates incfsuod 

to 860 

SeeTaylor,p.215; 
ami Coll. Stat. 
Mac DomieU'g 
edit p. 138. 
1774 

Andrews ... 260 

1776 
Grant from the 
Crown for the 
ProfeasorsUps 
of Modem lan- 
guages ... 200 
1794 

Donnellan, £1,248 40 
1832 

WhatOy ... 100 


1762 
Berkclcy'H Meddfl, 
£127 

1796 
Biehop Law's Bla- 
tbematical Prize, 
£735 ... 80 
1797 

Downes 70 

1798 

Madden, about 250 


1687 

PaUle eoOedioii £700 

Of whicli Lord 
Strafford gave 
£100. 

1068 
Dr. TraYerB* estate 

in Longford ... 
1670 

Almiwiar ... 600 

From 1679 to 1768 

ther*" wi« i^ivcn 
by various per- 
looa, whaaa 

names are rc- 
cordi^ in the 

OoOagabooka 8,l>oo 
1768 

Balftwin ... 86)000 

1882 
Kflceivea lor re- 

placinf^ Uni- 
versity electors 
on tbe College 

books, (3,006 
electors replaced 
their names, at 
£2 each ; sw> 
Un. Cal. 1833, 
p. 9(5 ; Lewis's 
Top. Die. i. 5r>2) 6,010 
Average of o,000 
electors, at£l 
each per annum, 
from 1833 to 
1841, both years 

g — -1- — ? AT AAA 

mclosive ... 27|000| 
1849 1 

Average of 3,000 
electors com- 
pounded at 
£6 each (see 
Un. CaU 1847, 
p. 12) ... 15,000 


1500 

The lands granted 

by the Corpora- 

tion of Dublin — 

present rental £900 0 
The lands granted 

by Elisabeth— 

present TBlne 15,000 0 
1599 ^ f 100 0 
1601} Pensions-] 200 0 
1608 ) i 888 16 

1605 
The lands granted 

by Jaimw pre* 

sent value ... 10,000 0 

1670 

Atoaader ... S4 0 

Mrs. Eclilin gavo 
the lands of Koas- 
Maghon and Ech- 
lin, in Louth. 

1768 

TheBsldwfn estates, 
valued then at 
£1,686 per ann., 
worth now ... 8,000 0 

1661 

By Act ofSeMlenMnt 

Rent-diarge ... 800 0 

The estates in Gal- 
way and Heath, 
vorth Hour about 8,600 0 

Average sum re- 
ceived since 1842 
fm tbe etectiM SOO 0 


1800 
Primate'a Hidxaw 
Fkiaca 100 

1H32 
The Royal Scho- 
lardliips from the 
estates of the 
Schools of En- 
niskillcn, Ar- 
magh, kc ... 1,226 

loo 1 
Elrington Thcolo- 
gioal Prise 80 
1841 

Irish Sc-hnlarddpa 150 
1845 

BedaD ditto ... 80 


Total £1,500 

Per aonum. 


Total ... £1,985 
Per annum. 


Total ... £94,210 


Total ... £32,612 15 
Inteveit ... 8,768 0 


Interest on same at 
Four per Cent, If exist- ; 
ing at the pnient da^, 
£8,768. 1 






£36,880 16 
Per annom. 
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In the list of the endowments, it appears remark- 
able that the University, of late years, has been most &- 
Toured by the generosity of individuals and of Govern- 
ment. Since the year 1892, there have been granted, 
for a Professorship, £100 per annum (Whatelj) ; and 
for exhibitions and other prizes, endowments to the 
amoont of £l^4S5 per annum. The enlargement of 
the University tenchlse to those having the degree of 
A. M., brought an addition to the einuluments of the 
governing body of the University to the large amount 
of £48,000, from 1832 to 1842. 

The renewal fines are included in the calculation of 
the value of the estates. They are divided into nine 
parts— two parts go into the purse of the Provost, and 
one to each Senior Fellow.' In the list of the College 
endowments, a considerable sum has been left for ex- 
hibitions. Although the author has been a long time 
in College, and probably knew as much of its avails 
as most students, he never heard of any of those ex- 
hibitions being given away, except the Worrell and tibe 
Erasmus Smith. And although some of the Erasmus 
Smith, and the exhibitions called Royal Scholarships, 
and other exhibitions of recent origin g.j the Lloyd 
exhibitions) are mentioned in the Calendar published 
under the authority of the Board, there is no ac- 
count whatever given of these ancient endowments 
(1609-*1741), or of the persons who enjoy them. 

' Duigcnan't Lachrymn AcwSmucm, p. 156. 
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wmu PUD m 1846. 



In the Unirenitf Calendar Ibr 1847, 269 Pen. 

sioncrs appear m having entered. They eadi 

paid £15 : equal to £4*035 0 0 

1 9 entered as Fellow-Commoners : they each paid 

j£dO : equal to 570 0 0 

1061 Penmeva eiipear in fhe fintf daaies ebore 

duwe wbo entered in 1846. The^ eeeh paid 

£15: equal to 16»S15 0 0 

128 Fellow-Commoners paid each £30 : equal to 3,840 0 0 
There are 150 names of graduate Pensioners on 

the books. These are principally couiposed of 

divinity students, and pay each £15. I belieYe 

thflve an a few namea on thia liafc who pay 

nodiing. ISO at £15 each would amomtt to 

£2,950) we will strike off £300^ and «7 . 2*050 0 0 

Total amount from Fees in 1846 . . £26,710 0 0 





■acBivBD von oaoa 


saanr 1846. 








2 degrees of D.D. each 


£26 0 0 . 




0 


0 


6 


LL.B. „ 


22 0 0 . 


182 


0 


0 


2 „ 


B.D. o 


, IS 0 0 . 


26 


0 


0 


58 » 


A.M. pf 


0 16 0 . 


519 


8 


0 


8 M 


IjL.B. t* 


11 15 0 . 


94 


0 


0 


9 » 


M.B. „ 


11 15 0 . 


105 


15 


0 


206 „ 


A.B. (Pensioners) 


8 17 6 . 


1,828 


5 


0 


24 „ 


A.B, (Fellow-Co iiniiuaers) 


17 5 0 . 


414 


0 


0 


Total amount received for Degrees in 1846 . 


£3,171 


0 


0 



VALU£ OF THS COIOSGE PBOFS^X IN CMAMBSMS* 

OEPOSrr. RENT. 

No. 1, occupied by Dr. Moore, Senior Fellow . £200 £50 
No. 2, 4 sets of chambers on ground lioor, one 
of wliich ia oecnpied aa an office, deposit on each 

X34,fent£8 72 18 

4 sets of Chamben on Dfanrlag-iooni Floor, 
depoait £40« rent £12 .... £160 £48 
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DEPOSIT. 

4 lets of Ohamben on TUrd Floor, dopoait 

£36, rent £10 £144 

4 Sets of Chambers on Top Floor, dpposit 
in two sets £20, rent £5, in otiicr two 
j^lO, rent £2 60 



Total of No. 2 



436 



No. 8, oeeupied hy Br. Laby-;» Felloiw 



100 



No. 4| Ground Floor occnpied by Heading Club, 
granted to them without paying rent ; tlie 
rest pfrincipally by Doctoai Soger and 
Sadleir, FeUcnrs 



No. 5, Ground 1 lot>j , 3 sets of Gliambers, one at 
£13 deposit, and £4 xoitj tihe vOim it 
£24 deposit* and £6 teat 
Drawing-room Floor, 2 sets of ChamlMV^ at 
£40 deposit, and £12 rent . . , 
Third Floor, one set of Chambers . • 
Top Floor, 3 sets of Chambers, one at £20 
deposit, and £5 rent ; the others at £10 
dqKwt, and £2 rent . . * . 



Total of No. 5 



60 

80 
36 



40 

256 



REirr. 
£40 

14 

120 



25 



ao 



16 

24 
10 



9 

59 



The building over liie gate ia occupied mlii die 






Museum. 






No. 6, Ground Floor, 4 sets of Chambers, each 






£24 deposit, and £6 rent .... 


96 


24 


Drawing-room Floor, 4 sets of Chambers, 






eadk £40 deponi* and £12 rent 


160 


48 


Third Floor, 4 leta of Chambera, each £86 






deposit, and £10 rent .... 


144 


40 


Top Floor, 4 sets of Chambers, 2 at £20 de- 






deposit, and £5(enti 2 at £10 deposit. 








60 


14 


Total of No. 6 


"IS 




No. 7, n building bnilt nnailarly to No. 4, princi- 






pally ocenpied by Doctor 'Bue, mny be eati- 








150 


30 


No. 8, occupied by Mr. Galbraith, Fellow , 


100 


25 


No. 9, douUe building, similar to No. 2 


436 


120 
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DEPOSIT. 


BEST. 


^0* 10, ocenpied Ij Mr. Dixon, Fellow 


£100 


£35 


West Chapel Buil^iigi, ooeniM by Mr. 








100 


25 


East Chapel Buildings, occupied by Doctor 






Mac Donnell, Senior Fellow . 


100 


25 


The Building west of the Examination Hall, 






oocnpied by Doctor Wray, Senior Fellow 


100 


25 


Tub bnuding east of the Exnminirtion Hall is 






Hied aa an engineering aehodl. 






Total amount of deposit and rent for Far- 








£2,680 


685 


— — — — — ^ 

BOXANT-BAT Si^UABS. 






Nos. 11, 12, and 13, eontainbg m aeia of Cliam- 






bers on each floor: — 






Ground Floor, £24 deposit, £16 rent. 


144 


86 


Drawing-room Floor, £40 deposit, and £12 








240 


72 


Third Floor, £86 deposit, £10 rent 


S16 


60 


Top Floor, £90 depoait, and £6 rent 


190 


30 




£720 


108 


r^o. 14, one set of Chambei^ on each iioor, at the 








24 


6 




40 


12 




80 


10 










£120 


83 


No. 15, occupied by the Messrs. Roberts, Fellows 


100 


25 


xMos. lOj ii, lo, ana 19, couvaiuing 0 sevs 01 vyuaui- 






bera on each floor, at iiwBainenleaaaKo. 11, &e. 






Ground Floor, 8 sets .... 


102 


48 


Drawing-room Floor, do. 


820 


96 


Third Floor, do. .... 


288 


80 


Top Floor, do. .... 


leo 


40 


No. 20 is occupied by Dr. Wall, Senior Fellow 


100 


25 


Total of Botany Bay Square 


£1092 


545 
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OBMtBT. BBirr. 

No8. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, containing altogether 8 
sets of chambers on each floor : — 

Ground Flooir^ ^16 deposit, £4 rent <£188 £SS 

Floor, £40 deposit, £18 teat 890 96 

Third Floor, £36 deporit* . £10 i«nt • 268 80 

Top Floor, £12, deposit, £2 rent . 98 18 
Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, containing altogether 10 
sets of chambers on each floor : 

Ground Ploor, £16 deposit, £4 rent . iOO 40 

Bimwing-room Floor, £40 deposit, £13 zent 400 120 

ThixdFIoar, £88diimiiit,£10i«iii . 880 100 

Top Floor, £12 dflpon^ £2 lent . . 120 20 

£1872 504 

PABX aQVAsn. 

Not. 88, 84, 35, 36, 37> containiiig altogether nz 
setaof cbambertoii eaohfkMT; — 
Ground Floor, £24 dapoott^ £6 rent . 144 86 
Drawing-room Floor, £40 deposit, £14 vent 240 84 
Third Floor, £36 deposit, £10 rent . 216 60 

No. 35 is occupied by Dr. Lloyd and Dr. Todd . 200 50 

Nos. 38 and 40, double buildings, containing S sets of 
duonbon on eecli Floor, St the seme iitesi— 

Ground Floor ..... 192 48 
Drawing-room Floor . , . 820 112 
Third Floor 286 80 

No. 39, two sets of chambers on each Floor, same 



rates: — 

Ground Floor 46 12 

Diftwing-room Floor .... 80 26 

ThiidFloor 72 20 



Total amount for Park Square .... £1800 530 

Bo. for LOirafy fiqoare 1872 504 

Do. for Farliement Sqnexe . 2880 885 

Do. lor Botany-Bay Square 1992 545 



£8144 2264 

£8144 at 4 per oent* 824 



Total yearly value of chambers in Trinity College 



£2568 



THE mmriBBiTr or dubuk. 



The author endeaToured to nscertttin correctly the 

amount of the fines levied on the Students, but was not 
permitted to inspect the books : the ^es may be stated 
at£1000peraiiimm.* The calculation is made thus:— 



ATSBAOB AinnrMi ^omiv or miiM* 


200 resident Students fined eftdl« On an ftvenige» 

£2 per annum, equal to .... 
1200 non-resident Stndents, fined each, on an ave- 


£400 
600 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Total .... 


£1,000 


0 


0 



The rental of the College property in the city of 
Dublin, is stated above at £900 per annum. There 
is some difficult mystery about this. In the year 

1799, the House of Commons directed that the Com- 
missioners of Wide Streets should make an estimate 
of part of the College estate in the dty of Dublin. It 
appears from the return, that the then value of that 
part of the estate was £3,316 4s. per annum ; but 
that it had been leased for thirty-three years to the 
Bishop of Baphoe for £400 per annum. Taylor says 
this was done ^ by some great over-sight.^'* We leave 
the document to explain itself. 

*' Anaeeomt, ttaikig Uie uHmatt maie fty Jfr. Thmmt SBignwd, 

order of the Qnimttssumera for making wide and convenient streets, 
of the CoUege utate, Md bgtka BigiU Rm, M« Lord Bi$kep of 

** At a meetiiig of the Commissioners appointed hj Act of Par- 
liament for nakiiig wide and Gonveiuent streets in the city of Dablin» 

* Doctor Swift (AninuklTcnioiis on the Fellows, p. 142) states the 
fines to amount to £8,000. 

* Taylor's History of the UniTersity of Dublin, p. 113. 
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'* Boyal Exehang^ FndMj, aOtJi Apvil, 1796. 

Present— John Swan, Esq., in the chair; Right Hon. the 
Speaker, Jeremiah D'Olier, Esq., Right Hon. Robert Ross, Eight 
Hon. John Beresford, William Digges La Touche, Esrj., Sir Thomas 
Lighten, Bart., Andrew Caldwell, Esq., Richmond Allen, Esq., 
Thomas Bturgh, Esq. 

*' Mr. Shenard, pursuant ta order, laid before the board the fol- 
Umbig eatmiBte of the College estate, held bj the Biahop of Bapboe. 









£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


Front of Aston s quay, indading 


















the Brewery 


780 


at 


1 


10 


0 


1170 


0 


0 


Kordi Bide Fleet-street 


540 


» 


1 


s 


9 


614 


5 


0 


South aide, ditto 


516 


*» 


1 


2 


9 


586 


19 


0 


Fleet-lane, including each ride 


280 


ft 


0 


10 


0 


140 


0 


0 


Hawkins'- street, West side . 


260 


»» 


1 


0 


0 


260 


0 


0 


Ditto East side 


260 


ft 


1 


0 


0 


260 


0 


0 


Towmieud-street 


180 


»» 


0 


15 


0 


135 


0 


0 


Poolbeg-streetteaeh ride, indud' 


















ing pvesent -vala^ per aimiim. 


















(if now to let) 


200 




0 


15 


0 


150 


0 


0 



j£ddl6 4 0 



Amoustof the Fee at twenty years' purchase . 46^324 0 0 
Deduct the Talne of the BUhop's term, being iJurtj. 
three Tears, at tbe same rate» worth sixteen Tears* 
porchase 53,059 4 0 

Value of the reversion to the College . . £13,269 15 0 
Add the value of tfie Bishop's present rent for the 
said term of thirty-three years, supposed £400 per 
aanoub at rixteen years* porehase*. . . 6,400 0 0 

Present value of the College interest in fee, or a thou- 
sand per annum, at twenty years' purchase . £19,664 16 0 

** Extracted firom the Minutes. 

" Thomas SHSBBAnn, Secretary. 

3rd April, 1799." 
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pastmrr axsvai, nrcoxE op tboott ooiuos. 



Total amotint of feofl in 1846 . . • . 

Den^GCS in ...... 

Total yearly value of the chambers . 

Annual av«nige from fines unpoaed upon tli6 
Students 

FroYoat's estate in Galway • • . . 

Kent-ehnrge on foffeited «ctate« in Bnblin, (bj 
act of settlement 16(50) , . , . 

Provost's estate in Meath .... 

Rental of the College estates acco»Ung to the 
average of the four years terminating 1816* 
exchisire of fines, (Whitolaw's History of Dub- 
lin, 2. p. 56&^)f £15,250; but OQ good autho- 
rity we may state the rental to be now . 

Annual avrrn ^f of renewal fines 

Rental ot the College property in the city of 
Dublin 

Pensions ....... 

Endowmenta for Professorships, &c. . 

Exhibitions ...... 

Average annual sum cleared from placing Uni- 
versity electors on the College books 

The exhibitions from the estates of the Royal 
schools, and other OMlowments for prices 



£90.7 \o 0 0 

a,i7i 0 0 

2,588 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

2>800 0 0 

300 0 0 

700 0 0 



Total Income of Trinity College 





0 


0 


6,000 


0 


0 


900 


0 


0 


088 


15 


0 


1,300 


0 


0 


656 


0 


0 


200 


0 


0 


1,935 


0 


0 


£70,046 15 


0 



The following arc the principal University Oilicers, 
1847 — ^Chancellor, His Majesly Ernest Angnstus, 
King of HanoTer, elected 1805. Yice-Gliancellor, 

the Most Reverend Lord John George, Loid Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland, D.D., 
elected 1829 ; ProTost» Francis Sadlier, D.D., ap- 



* D'Alton (Archbishops of Dublin, p. 247) states the annual value 
of tbe College estates in Cork, Eeny, Lunerie^ and Meath to he 
£13,816. The landed pxoperty of «he UniTersitj is 981,000 acres.— 
Hansafd; Third Series, vol. IxxW. p. 1187. 
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pointed 1839. Tbeie are seven junior Fellows^ and at 
present twentj-six Junior Fellows. The Representa- 
tives in Parliament are, the Right Hon. Frederick 
Shaw, elected 1841, and George Alexander Hamilton, 
elected 1S43. There are six XJniyersitj Preachers ; 
the Donnellan Lecturer fi>r 1847 is the Bev. James 
Henthorn Todd, D.D. The present Regius Professor 
of Divinity is the Rev C. B. Elrington, elected in 
1829. This Professorship was originally founded in 
St Patrick's Cathedral,^ and was hdd, in 1607, hy 
Dr. James Ussher, afterwards Archhishop of Armagh. 
It was afterwards endowed by Charles II., out of the 
lands given by the Aot of Settlement,^ 1661. In 
1761 it was made a Begins Professorship by letter of 
George 111.,^ and the salary fixed at £500 per an- 
num ; by 54 Geo. HI. the salary was fixed at £660 
per annum and the office was made tenable &x 
life. The Professor is elected hy the Provost and the 
Senior Fellows, who aie Doctors of Divinity, and 
vacates his Fellowship on his appointment. He acts 
as moderator at disputations for degrees in DivinHy, 
has to preach four times in the year, in defence of the 
Christian religion, and to read publicly, during the 
year, four prelections in Divinity, besides iect^^el^ 
twice a week during term, and to hold an annual e:^ 
amination of the Divinitj Students. He has five 
assistant Lecturers. 

* Lewis's Topograpiiical Dictionary, i. 551. 

' College Statutes, Mac Donneli's li^dition, p. 114. 

•Ibid. p. 147 «Ibid. p. 267. 
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Archbishop King's Divinily Lecturer was formerly 
dected annnally from the Senior FeUows, but this 

office has been recently separated from a Fellow- 
ship, and is now held with one of the College living^. 
He has seven assistant Lectnreis. Students in 
di^itj most attend the lectures and examinar 
tions of this Professor, and his assistants, during 
their first year ; and during the second, the lec- 
tures of the Begins Professor, and his assistants ; 
without tins two years' eooxse, no student can obtain 
his Diyinity certificate. There are also the follow- 
ing Professorships : — The Regius Professorship of 
Civil and Canon Law, endowed 1668. (His only duty 
is to moderate at degrees.) The Begins Professor- 
ship of Feudal and English Law, founded 1761.^ 
(The person appointed must resign his Fellowship ;) 
the Begins Professorship of Greek, founded 1761. 
(This had been previously held by a Lecturer under 
13 Car. L He is annually elected, and has four asnst- 
ants.) The Erasmus Smith's Professorship of Oratory, 
founded 1724 ; the Erasmus Smith's Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy, founded 1724 ; (these two last 
Professorships have each an assistant attached to 
them ;) the Erasmus Smith's Frofessorshipof Mathemar 
tics, founded 1762 ; the Senior Assistant and Donegal 

' The salary of this Professor was originally (1761) fixed at £360. 
In 1776 the salary was increased to £460, (by royal letter, 10 Geo. 
in.) during the ProfeMKxnliip c£ ifae penon to be then next elected) 
end in 1S16* (by letter, SO Geo. IIL) it was further increased to 

£700, for such time as it should be held by Dr. Crampton (now 
judp^n Q.B.) The Board have continue the an jrmentrd salary, al- 
though not authorized by law to do so.~CoUege Statutes, Mac Don- 
nell's edition, p. 152. 
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Leotnieship ; Erasmufl Smitii's Pztxfessonliip of Mo- 
dem History, foanded 1762 (there is an Assistant) ; 

Erasmus Smith's Professorsliip of Hebrew, founded 
1762 (there are three assistant Trofessors ; all the 
Professorships already mentioned are held by Fellows) ; 
Andrews' Professorship of Astronomy, fonnded 1783 ; 
Archbishop Whateley's Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy, founded 1832; the Professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy, founded by the Board, 1837 ; the Professorship of 
BiblicalGredc, founded 1838; the Professorship of Irish, 
founded 1840 ; the Regius Professorship of Physic, found- 
ed 1837 ; the Professorship of Anatomy and Surgery, 
founded 1785 ; the Professorship of Chemistry, founded 
1783 ; the Professorship of Botany, founded 1785 ; the 
Professorship of Geology, founded 1844 ; the Profes- 
sorship of Civil Engineering, founded 1842 ; the Pro- 
fessorship (^Mineralogy ; the Queen's Professorships of 
Modem Languages, founded 1777 ; the Berkeley Lec- 
tureship in Greek, founded 1846. There are four 
Morning Lectureships. The Fellows who hold them 
(being the four Fellows last elected) lecture the Stu- 
dents of each class in the science of the term. With 
the ezoepdon of tlie divinity leetnres, attendance on 
which is compulsory, all these lectures are badly at- 
tended. 

The following statement, aa to the management of 
the affidrs of the TTniyersity, is taken firom the Uni- 
versity Calendar," 1847 : — 

** The whole government of the University is oominitted 
to the PrOYOBt and Senior Fellows; the place of an absent 
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Senior Fellow being supplied by the Junior Fellow next 
in order of seniority.' 

*« The ProvOBt and Senior Fellows (or the Provost and 
a minority of the Senior Fellows, viz., four), thus assem- 
jbled» detemune all election of FeUowB, Sdiolars^ and Col- 
lege Officers, and grant £fraees for all UniveTsity Degrees. 

D^reee are publicly conferred by the ChaneeUor or 
Vice-Chancellor in the senate or congregation of the Uni* 
versity. All Masters of Arts, and Doctors, having their 
names upon the College books, and resident in tlie College, 
are members of the University senate or house of congre- 
gation.' 

" Thk Caput Senatus Academici is a Council con- 
sisting of the y ioe-Chancellor, the PiOYOSt (or^ in his ab- 
sence, the Vioe-ProToet), and the Senior Master non- 
regent,* resident in the College. Every grace must pass 
the Caput before it can be proposed to the rest of the 
senate, and each member of the Caput has a negative 
voice. 

" The Grace of the House for a degree in any Faculty 
must first be granted by the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
before it can be proposed to the Caput. Those who have 

> By the Statute of 1888, the Frofsison of KatwalFhikMophysad 

Mathematics are liable to be called npon to SMist in the examinatioD 
for Fellowships, although Junior Tollows, and not next in seniority. 

• Regulae Univ. Dublin. Some account of the authority of these 
rules or consuetadines has been given in the University Calendar for 
1688> hOrod, p. 50, et seq. Kot heing Boyal Statutes* they are alter- 
able at the pleMoxe of tiie Provost and Senior FeUowB, wilb the 
eonaent of die YintorSj aad are now in many parts dispenied with by 
usage. 

* "Kach Master of Arts is cjilled a regent during the three years fol- 
lowing the time he took liiat degree. The name originated from the 
duty formerly imposed on such Masters of regulating the disputations 
of the Schoola. 

I 
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Ixea thus admitted to a degree are then pre§ented to the 
Vice-Chimcellor and the whole UniTeraity» at a pnbUe 
Coogregataon, by the B^na Professor of the Facolty in 
which the degree is to be taken ; or, if it be a Degree in 

Arts, by one of the IVoctors. If iiu uioinhcr of the Caput 
objects, the Proctor, in a pro^ci ibrd form of words, suppli- 
cates the congregation tor their public grace ; and having 
collected their suffirages, declares the assent or dissent of 
the house accordingly : if the plaeeU be the nuyority, the 
candidates, having taken the oath prescribed by the Statute 
34 Geo. III«> and subscribed their names in the Begister, 
kneel before the Vice-OhanceUor, who eonfers the degree 
according to a formula fixed by the University Statutes.* 

" Public Cooimencements are held in this University on 
two days in every year, viz., Shrove Tuesday, and the 
Tuesday next before the 8th July. 

" The Terms of this University were fonnerly £>ur« 
and depended on the moVeable feasts they were^ tfaer^ 
fore, of unequal length, and variable ; but by the Statute 
obtained in 1883, they are henceforth to be three only, 
and are fixed by invariable rules. 

** Michaelmas, or October Term, begins on the 10th of 
October — ends on the 20th December. 

" Hilary, or January Term, begins on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary — ends on the feast of the Annundation of the 
Blessed Virgin Maxy. 

Trinity, or Midsummer Term, begins on the 10th of 
■April — ends on the 30th of June. But if it happen that 
Easter should fill wiHun the linuts of Hilary or Trinity 

' Rpp the forms of presentation and supplication, also the forms of 

suspension and absolution in the University Statutes Reg. Univ, 

after cap. 11. The forms for conferring degrees are given in 
cap. 5. 
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Term, then the term within which it fidls shall be increased 
by an aiddittonal week. 

« The Beyeral orders in the College we the fbUow- 
ingz— 

** 1. The Pbovost» or Head of the College ; who must 
be in Holy Orders, and a ]>oetor» or at least a Baohdor m 
DiTinity, and not less titan 30 years of age.^ 

** 2. Fellows ; who are all bound to enter into Priest's 
Orders, except three — one of wIkhii is elected MedicuSy by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows ; the other two are elected 
Jurista jitrit ewUuy and Jurista juris AnglUn respectively.' 

3, KOBLEMEN, Sons OFKoBI T^MEN, andBARONETS; 

nrho are matricnlated as such under the title of Nobakf 
BIUm NohiH»9 and Sgues; Noblemen and Sons of Noble- 
men tte entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Arts per 

specialem graUoM^ 

*^ 4. Doctors in tiie three fteulUes, Bachbloiis in 
Divinity, and Masters of Arts. All Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, Ex-Fellows, and Ex-Scbolnrs, having 
their names registered as Electors, are entitled to vote 
at the election of Members to represent the University 
in Parliament (seep. 12) ; bot have no eolkgiate privi* 
l^gee or duttee mdew their names are kept on the College 
boolfo. 

5, Bachblors in Civil Law and F&tsic, and Ba- 
CHBLOB8 OF Abts, are not required to keep their names 
on the University or College books, in order to entitle 
them to proceed to the higher degrees. 

« 6. Fellow Commonbes ; who have the privilege of 

> 1^, CoO, cap. B. 
. Vide . CkXL cap. 1B» and SW. Oearg» HI. A Pin^meribus, 

&c. cap. 5. 
* Eeg. Univ. Dubl. cap. 4. 

I 2 
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dining at the FelloW table. The nnmber of term exami** 

nations required of them for tiie degree of A. B. ia one 
less than the number required of Pensioners. 

" 7. Scholars, who are on the foundation, being 
members of the corporation of the College ; they have their 
commons free of expenee, and their rooms for half the 
chaige paid by Pensionen; they pay for tuition half the 
sum paid by PensionefB,* but are exempted from College 
chaiges or deeremenUt and receive from the College an 
annnal salary of £18 98. 3d. They hold theb Scholarships 
until tkey bccomp, or iiii<j;lit have liecome, Masters of Arts, 
their standinpr bcliip; counted from the time of their eleva- 
tion to Scholarships. The number of Scholars is seventy, 
of whom thirty were formerly termed natiyes {Hibemici)\ 
but this distinction is now abolished by King^s letter, 
8 Geo. IV. 

<<8. Pbnsionbrs. Under this head is induded the 
great body of Undergraduates. 

** 9. Sizars are men of limited means, who have tlieir 
commons free of expense, and are exempted from annual 
fees. They were formerly nominated one by each Fellow, 
and eight or more (provided the number of thirty were not 
exceeded) by the Provost.^ They are now elected annually 
by an examination (see p« 15) ; and when entmig College 
as SussrSy are entitled to hold their jSzarsbipB ftr four 
years. A student who obtains SuEarahipy having preyi- 
ously acquired standing on the College booln as a Pen- 
sioner, holds his Sizarship only to the end of four years, 
reckoned from the June quarter of the Junior Freshman 
year ; i. e. a Junior Freshman, obtaining Sizarship, can 

* Decree of Uie Board, May 95, 1846. SanctSooed by the Yinton. 

■ Stat. cap. 21. 

' ^at, cap. de Bursarii OJicio. 
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hold it i'oi' lour years ; a Senior Fredhinau, for three only ; 
a J unlor Sophister, for two ; and a Senior Sophister fcx one* 

** A Penaioiier obtaining Sizarship may, however, de* 
grade, iU the Hmt^ to any Junior Class; and the duration 
of his Simship wiUy in that case, be reckoned according to 
the class into which he has degraded. 

** Hie CoDege payments are made half-yearly ; the 
Junior Bursar attends in sufficient time to enable all stu- 
dents to pay their half-yearly accounts before the first Sa- 
turday in May, and the first Saturday in November, on 
which days the fines for tardy payment commence ; and the 
names of all persons whose accountd are not paid before 
the first Saturday in June, and the first Saturday in De- 
cember respectively, are taken off the Col^ge books, and 
not restored until the succeeding Term exammations have 
elapsed, and all fines and fees have been paid* 

** The foUowing is a table of the half-yearly charges, in- 
cluding tuitions, but exclusive of room^^ and cummona ; — ^ 





tin lint Iudf>yMr. 


i 


Fellow-Coiumoiuur . . . 


£t50 0 0 

ao 0 0 

16 0 0 
5 18* 


£30 0 0 

16 0 0 

7 10 0 

0 0 0 1 



** Terms in this University are kept during the Under- 
graduate Course, by answcrinp^ at the Examinations held 
for the purpose at the beginning of each Term. But Di* 

' In addition to these charges, the recent Stamp Act imposes a 
duty of £1 upon the admission or matriculation of any person in the 
University. 

* This charge is scarcely ever made. 
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vinity and Medical Terms are kept by attendance on the 
Lectures of the Professors, and therefore require residence 
either in the College or in its vicinity. 

*^ To take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the studont, 
if a PenaiaDer» must keep four Academic yean, t. e., lie 
must pass at least eight Term Fiyamtnatioos ; idth at least 
four Catechetical Tenns or Exanunatioos. See Beyida- 
Hans of Undargraduaie ExammaiHms, page 16, and of 
CatteheHeal ExamkiaHany page 26. 

** The scholastic exercisCxS necessary for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts are two dedamatiuns, one in Greek and 
one in Latin, and a Thesis, also in Latin, in laudem philo- 
topkia ; these must be read by every candidate, whether 
he be a Moderator or not. At a convenient time before 
the day fixed fcx perfbnning the exercises, the Junior 
Proctor delivers to the Modemtor three papers, eadi con- 
tuning four questions in Logics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Morality. The Moderator having selected a set of three 
Candidate Bachelors, appoints them each to defend one of 
the three papers of questions, and to oppose the two others. 
Thus each disputant is in his turn opponent and resjtmi^ 
dent : he opposes the papers which the other two disputants 
respectively have undertahien to defend, by bringing an 
argument, consisting of three syllogisms, against each of 
the eight questions contuned in those papers ; he defends 
his own paper by briefly pointing out the errors contained 
in the syllogisms of his opponents, and also responds in two 
brief Latin Theses on any two questions, not consecutive, 
of the paper he has undertaken to defend. 

A Master of Arts must be A. B. of three years' stand- 
ing. The exercises are three declamations, simiUur to those 
read by Bachelors, one in Greek, the other in Latin ; to- 
gether with one Bespondency and one Opponency. 
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A Bachelor in Divinitij must be A. INI. of seven years* 
standing, and in Priest's orders. Before the private grace 
of tile house can be obtained for this degree, the candidate 
must perform the necessary exercises before the Kegius 
Profesaor of Divinity or his Deputy. These are, one Re- 
spondenoy, one OpponeiiC7» one Cbneta ad Gerum in La- 
ti]>9 and one Sennon in English ad Pcpulum. 

A Doctor m JDnwitfy most be B. D. of fire^ or a Master 
of Arts of twelve years' standing, and in Priest's orders. 
The exercises performed before the Ivcijius Professor of 
Divinity are, one Respondcncy, one Opponency, a Sermon 
ad Populum in English, and a Latin Sermon ad Clerum, 
When the degrees of B. D« and D. D. are taken together^ 
the exercises for both must be peiformed. 

** A Bachelor of Laws mast be A. B, of three years' 
standing. Before the grace of the house oan be obtained^ 
the candidate must respond and <^ipo6e once before the 
Regius Professor of Laws. 

•* A Doctor in Laws must be LL. B. of five years* 
standing, or of four, if he have already taken the degree of 
Master of Arts. The exercise consists of two Theses on 
subjects appointed by the Professor, and two others on any 
questions in Civil and Canon Law selected by himself. 

Bachelor m Medieute, — ^Candidates for this degree 
must be Bacheloro of Arts, and have obtained a testimony 
from the School of Physic. 

** A Doctor o f Medicine must be M, B. of three years' 
Btandiug, //rouiVA (/ /le a/iall have graduated iri Arts, No 
examination is required. A Doctor of Medicine enjoys the 
same electh e privileges as a Master of Arts. 

A Bachelor in Music must be maftrictulatedy and most 
compose a piece of music in five parts, which, if approved 
of by the Board, is to be puUidy performed in such place 
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and manner as they shall direct, at the e:i(pense of the can- 
didate. The candidate must also produce a certificate 
ngned by at least two musical persons of celebri^» to prove 
that he has studied or practised Music for seven years. 

A Doctor in Mvrie must be Mus. 6. of five years' 
stand nig, and must compose a piece of Music in six or 
eight parts, which, if approved of by the Board, must be 
publicly performed at the expense of the candidate. He 
must also produce u similar certificate to prove that he has 
passed five additional years in the study and practice of 
Music. 

The full score of the musical compositions of candi- 
dates for degrees in Musioy le^bly and clearly wzitten, 
must be lodged with the Senior Proctor one month at least 
befbre the Commencements at which the degree is to be 

conferred. 



Total amount of the fees paid for each degree' 
Artiom Buccal— Nobilis 
Soc. Com. 
Pens. 
— — — - Magister 
Medidsse Baccal. 

■■I Doctor 
Mas. BaccaL 
Doctor 
S. Tlieolc^ Baocai 
Doctor 



0 
0 



^£33 0 
17 « 

8 17 6 

9 16 0 
II 15 
22 0 
11 15 
22 0 
13 0 
26 0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



' Bjr tiie recent Stamp Aet» a duty of ^ is impoaed upon tlie ad- 
tniaaion of any person to the ctegree of Baehelor of Arts; and of j£5 if 

conferred by special grace or royal mandate, or by reason of nobility, 
or otherwise out of the ordinary course; and a duty of £Q upon the 
admission of any person to any other degi-ec ; and of £10 if coulerred 
by special grace or royaX mandate, or by reason of nobility, or other- 
wiae out of the ordinary course, coafenring any right of dedioii in the 
Univenity. The nune act impoaea a duty of £8 upon the testimonial 
or oertifioate of the admusioo of any person to the d^ree of Bachelor 
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The incomes of the Fellows vary according to 
their standing. The place a Senior Fellow is 
said to be i^ orth £2000 per annum. He has one- 
ninth part of the fines paid for the renewal of the 
leases of the College estates, and onc-eighth part of the 
othmr surplus reyenue.' The Senior Fellows are 
seven in number. The Junior FeDows, in 1637, 
were nine in number, A new Fellowship was founded 
in 1698, out of the lands bequeathed by Dr. John 
Eichardson,' Bishop of Ardagh. Three others were 
founded in 1729, out of the l^rasmos Smith estates.' 
Two Fellowships were founded in 1762, out of the 
Universily funds ;^ and three in 1808, from the 
same.* Li 1840, ten Fellowships were added, the 
addition to be made " by the annual election at the 
accustomed time and place for the election of Fellows, 
of one new Fellow in this, and in each of the succeed- 
ing nine years." Only the four senior of these 
are appointed tutors ; the remaining six, in the 
words of the queen's letter, " enjoy all other rights, 
profits, and emoluments, and perform all other the 
duties and functions of Junior Fellows, and shall he 
eligible to ail other offices in said College to which 
any Junior Fellows thereof may now be elected or 

of Arts; and a duty of £10 upon the testimonial or rprtificat^ of the 
admission of any person to any other degree. These several duties are 
in addition to the above charges. 

* After much calculation the author fonnd it impOMible to give the 
itenw of Hie FeUows* incosms cometif, 

' College Statutea* Mac Donnell'f Edition, p. 1 17. 

• Ibid. 125. * Ibid. 141. • Ibid. 287. 
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appointed.'" Eight of these Fellowships have been 
filled up. The tutors' fees form the principal part of 
the emoluments of a Junior Fellow. Previous to 
the year 1834, each Fellow was entitled only to the 
fees which he derived from his own pupils. Each, 
therefore^ strove to have as many as possible ; and 
some men^ of popular manners and large connexions, 
made great fertnnes, while others had but very little. 
This system was supposed to lead to partiality at the 
examinations, and other abuses. It was accordingly 
changed in 1834. The Fellows agreed to place all 
monies accruing under the name of tuition,' into a 
common fund, to be divided amonirst the tutors, accord- 
ing to their seniority ; the whole body of tutors to 
be divided into three grades, and the number of 
tuton in the fint and third grade to be five.* The 
income of a Tutor in the first grade is about 
X900 per annum. The Erasmus Smith Professors 
of Natural Philosophy, and of Mathematics, are 
not permitted to retain their pupils ; thdr incomes^ 
with the additions made by the Board, iiic £800 per 
annum. There are ten Tutors in the second grade ; 
their incomes are about £700 per annum each. The 
income of a Tutor in the third grade is about 
£500 per annum. The Non-Tutor Fellows have only 
about £84 per annum each viz., £40 Irish, as the 

• College Statutes, Mae Donnell's E^lition, p. 301. 
"Out of £7 10s. the half-yearly paymcut made by a pensioner^ 
X4 48. goes to the tutor, X3 Os. to the College. 
UiuTenity Calendar* 1835, p. 105. 
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regular salary of a Junior Fellow ; £20 Irish, as 
Moniing Lecturer (if appointed to that office) ; and 
about £24 for the Qaarterfy Ezamisatloiui. All Fel- 
lows have their 'commons free of expense, and pay only 
half the usual deposit for their chambers, and no rent. 
The Professor of Astronomy has £250 per annum ; 
the PjofesBor of PolitiGal Beonomy £100 per annum ; 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy, £100 per annum 
(the present Professor has also the living of Ray- 
mochy) ; the Professor of Irish £100 per annum ^ the 
Professors of ModemLangoages £100 per annmneach.' 

The number of the Scholars (70) has remained un- 
changed since the charter of 13 Car. I. The emolu- 
ments of the office are as follows : — ^They receive their 
commons free of espense ; they pay only half the usual 
deposit and rent for their rooms ; their salary is £20 
Irish per annum. There are six offices attached to the 
body, called MarkeisMps ; the salary for each of these 
is £20 Irish per annum. Their duties are to call the 
night roll every night, except during vacation, and to 
take in chapel the tickets which the students give to 
show their attendance. There is also an office called 
the Provost's markership ; £d0 per annum ; his duty 
is to keep lists of those who receive the sacrament 

The Scholars are justly dissatisfied with their 
position, and maintain, with reason, that the emolu- 
ments which th^ recdve are lower than what was de- 
signed by the charters of Eliz. and 13 Gar. I. The 

' I have not been able to ascertain the salariee of the Professors of 
Biblical Greek, and of the Medical and Engineering Schools. 
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intentioii of the framers of this latter charter, as to 
tJie salary of the Scholars, is shown in the clause of the 
twenty-second chapter/ which, after tiie respective sakr 

ries of the various members of the corporation or colle- 
giate of^cers have been regulated, and the native Scho- 
lars have been assigned the same salaries as the Junior 
Fellows, declares, that, if ever after the College revenues 
do increase, so that the salaries can be augmented, 
such increase must be made preserving the proportion 
according to those which have been now determined. 

The governing body of the UniversilT', however, 
have not, in this instance, regarded the original 
intention of the founders, and have increased their 
own salaries, without increasing the salaries of the 
Scholars in the same proportion. Even before the 
year 1721, we find that this mode of proportionate in- 
crease had been disregarded. A document of that 
date, being the consent of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity to a further augmentation of all the salaries, 
shows,* that whUe between 1637 and 1721, the Pro- 
vost's salary had been doubled, and the Fellows (both 
Junior and Senior) more than trebled, that of the Na- 
tive Scholar had remained stationary.' However, the 
salary of tlie non-Native Scholar had, in the same 
period, increased moi'e than two-fold. By this letter, 

' Si autem reditus Collegii posthac eu usque creverit, ut ratio de 
aug^idii aalartis iwii posrit* vdaiiras et fltatuimusj ut habite proper- 
Uone ad ea quae jam poeita stmt, augmentttm fiat.— College Statutei» 

Mac Donnell's edition, p. 86. 
» See p. 69, note 2. 

' College Statutes, Mac DoiincU's editioii« p. 119. 
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the Chancellor recognized the ohligatlons of the char- 
ter of 13 Car. I., and in accordance therewith, the 

Board*s decree of 1722' re-established the equality 
originally subsisting between the salaries of the Native 
Scholar and the Janior Fellow. 

In 1758, however, the original intention was again 
disregarded. A royal letter^ was obtainedj which 
again set aside the rule, that in any increase of sala- 
ries, the proportion observed in the charter of 13 
Car. T. should be maintained : £35 was added to the 
annual salary of the Junior Fellow, £5 only to that 
of the Native Scholar, £1 10s. to that of the non-Na- 
tive. Since that time tlie nominal salary of the 
Jnnior Fellow has remained unaltered. We call it 
nominal, because the bulk of his income is derived from 
pupil??. 

The Scholars were always discontented with the 
miserable pittance which was awarded to them 

(thirty Native Scliolnrs receiving each £20 Irish 
per annum, and forty non-Native receiving only £4 
Irish per annum) ; and insisted that it was dis* 
graoeiiil to this wealthy corporation that such 
slioiild be the highest rewards for classical attainments. 
But the agitation never reached to any height until 
the year 1827, when the energy and alulity of the 
Scholars of the day at last accomplished something. 
In that year there were amongst the Scholars, James 
Whiteside, who has since attained one of the highest 

College Statutes, Mac Donnell's edition, p. 119. 
"Ibid, p. 186. 
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positions at the Irish bar, Messrs. Kingsmill and Meade 
(afterwards Fellows), Savage, Mac Caul, Thynnc, Rev. 

Fielding Ould, rreuderville, and others. They went 
boldly to work ; took a legal opinion on the rights of 
thdr case, and applied to the Visitors at their annual 
Visitatton ibr an increase of the Scholaia* emoluments, 
and an improvement of their position. At this time 
there was a Visitation every year ; but this custom 
has been abolished/ as tending to encourage agitation, 
and affording a ready means for the redress of griev- 
ances. But the Board ont-generaUed the young agi- 
tators ; and before the matter could come before the 
Visitors for their final decision, procured a Koyal 
Letter,' equalieing the salaries of tilie ferty non-Kative 
Scholars to those of the thirty natives, and altogether 
abolishing the distinction between those classes. This 
compromised the matter ibr the time, and put a stop 
to any further agitation. 

However, the discontent was not thereby appeased, 
although legal measures for a time were stopped. In 
1843, the Scholars again took measures for obtaining 
an increase of th^ salary, and presented a memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant fi>r that purpose.* In this 
they petitioned for an increase of salary, admission to 
the Library while Undergraduates, exemption from 

* By Letter of 3. Gui IV. CoU^ Statutea. Mac Donnell's Edit, 
p. 392. 

* Ibid. p. 282. 

* The Board's annwer to thu meinairial hai been printed in the 
Appmdix to Mac Donnell's and Haneoekli Report of Heion », the 
P^oat and Senior Fdlows. 
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tutors* feeSf and from duuuber rent. These proceed- 
ings were unsuocessful ; the Scholars had appealed to 

the wrung tribunal, ♦ 
Finally, in 1846, the Scholars, supported by a legal 
opinion, emanating firom high authoriiy, memorialized 
the Board for the remission of a portion of the sum an- 
nually paid by them as fees to their tutors, with respect 
to which charges the Scholars had in course of time been 
placed on a level with the class of students called f en- 
flioners. The Scholars represented that they were 
exempted from the operation of the decree of 1800,^ 
which regulated those charges, and that they were 
affected only by the original roles of the Charter, 
13 Oar, 1. which ordered that not more than 2Qs. 
(Irish) annually should be required from them.' The 
Board returned no direct answer to this memorial, but 
got out of the difficulty in which they were very 
adroitly. There ohanoed to be a clansein the Letters 
Patent of 1819,* empowering fhem to regulate the 
amount of tutors' fees. They accordingly passed a 
decree, dated May 25, 1846, which enacts that for the 
future the Scholars shall pay £4 48. annually, instead 
of £8 8s., as heretofore.^ Thus, as in 1827, the 
matter was compromised, and did not come before a 
legal tribunal. From this little history we may derive 
a moral, that agitation ever a<}compIishes something ; 
and we leave the Scholars with this hint — 

*< Nil tarn diffidle est quin labora ezroperarier poteat" 

* CoUege Statuteflit Mac Donnell's Edition, p. 214. 

* Ibid. p. 52. • Ibid. p. 279. 

* It is to be observed that Sixars vfho obtain Seholanhips pay no 
feai. 
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The Prizes with which the College rewards the 
exertions of rising talent may be divided into three 
classes, viz. — first, those which by law, and secondly, 

those which at present virtually, are confinefl to mem- 
bers of the Established Church ; and thirdly, those 
which are open to free competition, withont religions 
distinction : — 



vaaoM ooamoD wg iaw to mexbkm of ths mmmsaMD 

CHURCH. 



JSOO 


0 


0 


250 


0 


0 


5,600 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


SO 


0 


0 


so 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


ao 


0 


0 



The Madden Premiimi mmngw «t praaent ftbont . 
The Bottcd award in premiama at eadi Fellowahip 

examumtion about • 

The Scholarships are worth, on an average, £80 per 
annum.* They are seventy in number, equal to . 

Dr. Downes' Divinity Premiums, instituted in 1797 . 

To these the Board add 

The Dhinitf PnrfiBssor's PrenuQina 

Aroiibiahop King's Divinity Prisea .... 

The Elrington Theological Prize .... 

Five Irish fv holarships were founded in 1842, by the 
Governor of the Irish College of St, Columba, the 
average annual value of each of ivhich may be stated 
to be £20, equal to 150 0 0 

The Committee of the Iriih Society (Ae Bdigimia At. 
flociation so called) founded, in 1 84 6, four Sdbolar- 
ships, denominated the Bedell Scholaishi|Mi eacli of 
the annual value of £20, equal to • . . 

Catechetical Fremiums, about .... 

The Hebrew Premiums given by the Primate 

The Biblical Greek PriMS 



80 


0 


0 


110 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 



Total of Prizes for Stadenta of the Eatabliahed Chnrcb, 
per annum ...».• ^£64680 0 0 



' Statement of the Board of Trinity College in Mae Donnell an4 
H aneo d k ' a Beport of Heron «. the Provoat and Senfor Fellowa-Jkp- 
pendiz, p. xir* 
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The Fellowship Premiums may now be considered wi- 
niial, as by the letter of 3 Victoria,' which repealed the 
dauses of the charter of 13 Gar. I., so &r as they en- 
joined the celibacy of the Fellows, there must be an an- 
nual e^Lamlnation for Fellowship after the year 1849. 



PBI2ES WHICH ARE LKGALT.T OPEN TO STimENTS OF E"rERY BBU* 
GIOUS DENOMIKATION, BUT WHICH IN PRACTICE A&£ CONFINEO TO 

Minnwilt OV TBS utabushxd chubck. 

The thirty-one exhibitions fircon the Royal Schools 
of Enniskillen* l>iiiig«nnoii» Amuigh* GaTMi* and 

Middleton £1,225 0 0 

L^Fremhrnui • 20 0 0 

Erasmus Smith Exhibitions .... 250 0 0 
These are absohitcly confined to Scholars, and the 
defeated candidates for Scholarship.' 

£l,4a5 0 0 



There is no law excluding Catholics fcom the ex- 
hibitions attached to the Royal Schools ; but there are 
several dilEculties in their way, if they would seek to 
ohtaiu them. Before the year 1832, there was no in- 
ducement for Catholics to go to those schools, conducted, 
as they were, by Clergymen of the Establislieii Cliurch. 
Called lioyal Schools, and managed on those principles, 
they were naturally considered to be exclusively Protes- 
tant institations : and since the exhibitions were found- 
ed in 1832, no Catholic has obtained one. It is evidently 
difficult for a Catholic to remain as a boarder at a school 
conducted by aProtestant clergyman,and where prayers 
are read taJcen firom the service of the Church of £ng- 

College Statutos.Mac Donnell's Edition, p. 297. 
The author was the only Catholic, he believes, who ever obtained 
one ; and thb arose from his having gone in for Scholarahip. 
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laud ; buttiiexe is no reason why Catholics should not 
go aa daj-ficholais. There am seveial firee piaoea 

attached to the schools ; and we are certain that the 
present masters would have no objection to give this 
assistance to yonng men of good character, ev^ 
tiiou^ thej did belong to the Catholic Chnroh. It is 
necessary Ibr a stodent to have been three years at 
one of the Royal Schools before he can become a can- 
didate for an exhibition. There has been lately intro- 
duced an examination in Sacred History, which all 
candidates fbr these exhibitions must undergo ; but 
this only requires to be brought under the notice of 
the Commissioners of Education, and they will cause 
it to be abolished. 

In 1842, the Board instituted premiums to the 
amount of £20 per annum, for the encouragement of 
the Irish language ; but the lectures of the class are 
opened with prayers taken fiom the serrioe of the 
Church of England. Catholics, of course, do not at- 
tend them. 

I '■ ■ ■ ^— — — ~ I — 

raiSBS WBICB ARS OPBN TO TOSB OOMPSTITIOM. 

The JPrcmiums in Books givca at the Octobcx iiia- 

minatlon, average ^900 0 0 

The Hebrew Premiums at entrance . . . 90 0 0 
Thirty Sizarships, the average value of cach of which 

is £25 per annum 750 0 0 
The Vice- Chancellor's Frizes &r Compontion in 

Prose and Verse . . . , , » 70 0 0 
The Modern History Premiums . . . 10 0 0 
The Politieal Eiionoiiiy FrisM . IS 0 0 
Bishop Law's Mathematical Prizes . . . 80 0 0 
Average expense of the Medals at the Degree Exa- 
mination 100 0 0 

The Lloyd BxhibitioiiB 40 0 0 

Total of ihe Prizes open to irce comj[>etioii . £134^ 0 0 



tfflS imimSITT OF DDBLIK. 13l 

We do not know the valtie of tiie Erasmtts Smitb ex- 
hibitions with which the schools of Gal way, Drogheda, 
Ennis, and Tipperary are endowed. They are very 
sbialL Some GathoUe names appeal on the list 

the enootragemeht given to Catfholics, hj their 
being permitted to compete for the Medals given at 
the Degree examination, is to be estimated very 
highly. Howetet, the eomse for the Moderatorship in 
Mafhematies and Physies is studied bjr 
Cept Fellowship candidates ; and only two CLitliolics 
have obtained gold medals in Mathematics and Fhy- 
sicd, out of fotty-^Yen which haye been awarded since 
tiie InstHtttion of the Moderatorship in 1834. The 
course for the Classical Moderatorship, also, is so exten- 
sive, and re(][aires such great dassical attainments, that 
Teiy few, ^ce^t Scholars, or those who have read the 
Schoki^^ ciouMe alid been defeated, ever go in for 
these Moderatorships ; and only one Cathulic has ob- 
tained a gdd medal in Classics, out of twenty-nine 
tiiat have beeii airaided sinee 1834. for the Modeta- 
toriships in Ethics and logiOs, they are on equal terms 
with the other students, and eight Catholics have 
obtained gold medals in this department out of Mtj- 
seveik ovaided since 1884/ 

After paying the salaries of the Fellow^ and Pifefes- 
ors, the annual prizes, and the other College expenses, 
whatever remains is the property of the Board, to di- 
vinle amongst themselves. This arrangement is de- 
cidedly a bad one ; it places their' duty and their 

* UniTOnity Calendar, 1847, pp. 73-7& 

k2 
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interest in exact opposition. Their duty is to fonnd 
professorships, and grant premiums in new sciences ; 
their interest is to be as economical of prizes as possi- 
ble. £yei7 pound which the Board gives for any 
public purpose is so much money directly out of their 
own pockets. The Senior Fellows are placed in a 
trying position. They reach that station at a time 
of life when in most men the activity is gone which 
seeks for reform of abusGi or introduction of improve- 
ment. In the routine duties of their office they have 
moderate employment. Hence the long resistance to 
much-dreaded innovation ; hence the course of educa- 
tion in Trinity College renudned almost unchanged 
from 1637 to the latter end of the eighteenth century. 
They are principally men who rise from the impove- 
rished middle classes of Ireland, and who rarely 
have private property, unless what they have acquired 
in their office. Whilst they remain Junior Fellows, 
their salary rises from £84 per annum gradually, 
and during a period of about thirty years, to £900 per 
annum. When they become S^ior Fellows, €tiey are 
invested with the uncontrolled and secret management 
of enormous revenues. In such management their 
interest is plain — ^their duty half concealed from them. 
They are contented to follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors ; and if any increase of revenue come, 
they are tempted to appropriate it to themselves, as 
the reward of their own good management. The 
Senior Fellows of late years have struggled gallantly 
against the depressing influence of the secret system, 
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and have instituted many new premiums and professor- 
ships. These are, the History Premiums (1842), £10 
per annum ; the Political Economy Premiums, £15 per 
annum ; the Premiums in Irish (1842), £20 per 
annum; Archbishop King's Divinity Prizes (1836), 
£15 per annum ; the Premiums in Botany (1846), 
£10 per annum ; the Professorship of Moral Philo- 
sophy (1837), £100 per annum ; of Biblical Greek 
(1838), of Civil Engineering (1842), of Geology 
(1844), the Berkeley Lectureship in Greek (1846). 

Such, of late yean, has been the generous and dis- 
interested conduct of the Board of Trinity College ; 
they have instituted these prizes and professorships, 
as it were, out of their own private property. 

However, the true position in which they are placed 
is that of trustees of certain national funds, and of cer- 
tain endowments given and bequeathed by individuals 
for the purposes of education ; and there is no reason 
why the principle should not be applied to them that 
is enforced upon all other trustees, namely, that they 
should be excluded from all benefit arising from the 
trust which they discharge. The system under which 
the Senior Fellows ought to receive their income is 
this : — The revenues arising from the estates bestowed 
by the (lorporation of Dublin, Elizabeth, and James I., 
sliould form a separate fund, out of which the Senior 
Fellows should be paid fixed salaries ; the surplus 
should be set apart for the improvement of the College, 
the institution of new prizes and professorships, and 
the augmentation of those already in existence ^ but 
whatever income may be derived from the fees paid 
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by the Students must be left to the Fellows, as their 
own pnferly, to divide amongst thm as they plQuei 
To tbia they have a strict right. Thk system makes 
it their interest that the course of edacation should be 
as efficient as possible, in order that the number of 
l^tudents should incrase^ 

!nie history of the Boyal Schools and their estates^ 
ibrms a striking case in point as to tiie expediency of 
the system proposed above, and its probable result in 
increasing both the income of the Fellows, and the 
prosperity of the UniTenily. In Ibrmev ttmes the 
estate attached to each school was entrusted to the 
master. He received the rents and managed the pro- 
perty. The produce of the estate was his salary. In 
such cases the liie-tenant is always tempted to waste, 
and maike as much as possible out of the estate, whilst 
he enjoys it. In 1834, the management of the estates 
was taken from the masters of the schools, and en- 
trusted to a Board. The salaries were fixed. The first 
and second masters of each schoc^ have* large salaries.' 

* ROTAL AN1> i,KAS?IlTS SMITH SCHOuI-tl. 



Return of the Sites, Names ol Head Mn.-jters, with their SalmeSt 
and the dumber of Pupils in 1845. 



8ITB8. 


HEAD HA8T£B. 


8ALA&T. 


PUPILS. 


Bowd 




Free 


Toi*!. 






£ 




1 . 






Armagh 


Kev. George WHet . 


550 






9 


32 




liey. Henry Owgaxi . 


100 


17 


10 


2 


29 


Bathdrum . 


John Wheeler . 


55 






44 


44 


Cavan 


Rev. W. P. Mooro . 


900 


13 


13 


1 


27 


Dun^annon 


V, J. R. Dm In ■ . 


GOO 


66 


12 


6 


84 


Enniskillen 


Rev. John Grebaiu . 


1,000 


53 


27 


12 


92 


Raphoc 


Rev. James Irwin . 


900 


5 


4 


2 


11 
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asflistaiits are paid fixed salaries, and out of the 
snrpiiM funds of the lents liberal exhibitions have 

been given. The estates, instead of l)Lin<z managed 
by persons who had only a life-interest in them, are 
nodet the ttnifi>nn control of a permanent Board, who 
have no direot personal benefit ftom their administror 
tion, whilst the uxliibitions which have been instituted 
have had the effect of so increasing the number of stu- 
dents at the schools tiint the head masters' incomes are 
now greater than they were when they received the 
rents uf the estates according to the former scheme. 

The course for the Entrance Examination in Tri- 
nity College is as Mows : — 

«* Greek — Homer's Iliad, the first eight books. Nov. 
Test^ — Gospels of St. Iiuke and St. Joha, and the Acts of 
the Apoetles. Xenophon — Anabadsy fiiat three hooka. 
Lnoian-^The Dialogues selected in Watkei^s edition. 

Latin — ^Virgil — jEneid, first six books. Horace — 
Odes, Epodes, Satirca, aud Epistles (excc])t the Art of Poe- 
try). Juvenal — Sat. iii. x. xiii. xiv. Terence — Andria, and 
Heautontimorumenos. Sallust. Livy — First three books. 

The principal entrance examinations are in the months 
of July, October, and November, on days appointed by 
the Senior Lecturer^ and marked in the UniyerEdty Almar 
naek Hat the year. On these days plaoes axe given in the 
order of merit, determined by a seeond examination of the 
best answerers, sLlected at the general examination of the 
candidates, Exaniinations for Entrance are also held in 
the remaining mouths (except August and September), on 
the first Monday in each month, but the admitted candi- 
dates are placed in alphabetioai order only* 

The number of Englishmen who have entered Tri- 
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nity College lias increased considerably of late years ; 
• and this is greatly to be attributed to the many ad- 
iran^iges wMch it affords to students who would not 
be able to bear the heavy expenses which arc attend- 
ant on residence at Oxford and Cambridge. In Dub- 
lin, residence is not required. Many young men, 
whilst following other avocations, find time to prepare 
themselves for the quarterly examinations, and so ob- 
tain their degrees. The number of English students 
may be expected to increase ; as by a recent regula- 
tion of the Board, persons not nadves of Ireland can 
obtain their entrance at any time, by answering in 
a limited course. 



« PROGEAMME OF THE UNDERGEADUATE COURSE. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 





▲SDITIONAI. JOB HOnoUSS. 


i 


Mathem. Elrington's Euclid, 

Books, i. ii. (12th edition.) 
Greek. Homer, Iliad, ix. x. xi. 
Latin. Virgil, ^n. vii. viiL ix. 


Iliaa, xn. xiii. xiT* 
Miti. X. xi. xii. 


s 

•f 


Mathem. Euclid, Books 5. ii.iil. 
DeHnitioas of Book v., and 
Book vt.| omitting props. 27f 

28, 29. 

Greek. Homer, Biad, xviii. 
zxiL zzIt. 

Latin^ Virgil, Grecngics. 


The Id/Us of Theocritus, 

Bion, and Mofldms 

(Ringwood*8 ed.) 

Eclogues. 


1 


1 


Mathem. Euclid, as before. 
Compendium of Algebra. 
Sintton's Trig^ometry to 
the end ofaoAatioii of Plane 

Triangles. 
Greek. Hoiaer, Odyss. ix. x. 
xi. xii. 

Latin. Juvenal, Sat. i«iiLiv. 
vii. viii. x. xiii. xiv. 


Lnby's Trieononietrr. (New 
ed.) 

The ICnights of Aristophanes. 
Feraius, exe^i Sat. 
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SENIOB FEBSHMEN. 



rOR AhL 8TDDBMT8. 


ADDITIONAL FOR UOMOBB. 


Htlarv Examination, 




1 

Mathem. All tlic Mathematics ' 
read in the Junior Freshman 
year. 

Logic. Murray's Logic, with 
Walker's Goimnentery. 

Oreek. Euripides* Hecuba. 
XafM. Teronee, Adelphi, and 


The add. ^fatli. of the Jun, 
Fresh, year. Analytic Cie- 
ometry* to the end of the 
properties of the Circle. 

Wiiatcly's Logic (Analytical 
Outlme), with Book iii. 
(on Fallacies), and Book 
iv. cap. i. (of Indnetioii). 

Medea. 

Phomuo^ Andriay and Hean^ 
tontnnominenos* 


Trinity Examination. 


MBdhemaHa, As before. 

Logic. Murray's Logic with 
Walker's Com. as Mfore, 

Locke's Essay, Introduction, 
with Books iL and iii. (omit* 
tinji Rook ii. chap. i. sc<*- 
tioas chap. viii. sec* 
tiona 10 to the end ; ehap. 
XV. chap. xxi. sections 11- 
71 ; chaps, xxx. and xxxii. 
and Book iii. chap, vi.) 

Greek. Soplioeles, (ESdipoB 
Tyrannus. 

Latin. Horace, Odes. 


Additional Mathematics as 

before, Analytic rjrriinc- 
try, to the end of Kqua- 
ti<Mia of tfie second d^ree. 
Additional Logio aa beioie* 

(Eidipns Gdoneos. 

Epodes, and C.irm. Seculare. 
poo 


! 

* p 

i 

< 


5 
> 

m 


1 luaiMtnancs, ab oeiore. 

ZopeK Lo^G and Locke as 
before, mth Locker Botik 

Chrtdk, Euripides* Phonissse. 
Latin. Horaoe» SatirM and 
Epistles. 


An before. Lacrolx. Blf. Cal. 

lirst 38 sects., aud Calc. 

Int. sects. 164.170, 

191,207-228. 
Addit. Logic as before* with 

Brown's ''Sketch of a Sys. 

tem of the Philosophy of 

the Human IVIind." 
Bacon de Augm. Scierit. lib. 

v., ;niil the remainder of 

Whately'<^ T.ogici omittillg 

the Appendix. 
.Xschylus, Septem contra 

Thcbas. 
Art of Poetry. 



* At this Esaminalion s^arale honois are awarded for MaUmmatiffl and Logics. 
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JUNIOB SOFHJU>X£B& 







AvnmaKaii von »>iroia. 


J 

1 

1 


Logic. Logio voA Loeke as 
read in the Senkv FVeahman 
year. 

PAyffc». Hart's Mechanics, 

part I. and first thrco Chap- 
ters of i:*art XI. omitting the 

Greek, Deiuosthenc3 de (jo- 
niuL 

Latin. Cicero, Lex Manilla, 
Ardiia«» Ugarina. 


Tho aidditninal Logic of the 
fieniflr Frednnan jraar. 

The remaindiB^ c# Hirt's 

Mechanics. 
Lloyd's Mecbaoic'Sy Statics^ 
aectt. 1. B* in. m zu. 

Dynamics, sects, i. ii. iii. 

V. Sect. vii. nrts. 1_5. 
^^chiues coutia Cte&ipboo> 

Miio and pro Dqjotaro. 

1 


Trinity Examination. j 


Logic. As before. 

Physic*. H«rt*t Medumiet 

05 before, with selections 
ftom Uelsham's Lectures, 
from p. 67 to end. Stack's 
Opticfl, omitting aecta. viii. 
ix. 

Greek. Stock's Demosthenes, 

Latin. Cicoro in Catilinam, 
i. iL iii. iT^ 


Addit. Logic as before. 

Webatoe^s nineijllea of Hy- 
drostatics, first nine Chap- 
ters. Lloyd's Optics (se- 
lected course, a8 stated at 
the end of the Table of 
Contents). 

Stock's Demosthenes, toL iL 

Fhilipj^fii^ i. ii. isc. 


Michaelmas Exarmruition, 


Logic. As before. 
Ptofuca, As before. 
AitiFem. I^iiikle^*8 Aatrono- 
mjF, dia|M. L^i^viii. and auT. 

xvi. xviiK 
Greek. Stock's Lucian (omit> 
ting do Hiatotia Conaeri- 

benda). 
Latin, Cicero de OlHciis. 


Addit. Logic as heforc. 
Addit. Physics as before. 
The remainder of Brinkley'tf 

Astronomy, indudtngUii 

Appendix. 
Lucian de Historia Conscri- 

benda. 

Cicero de Qratore. 
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ffOE All. nvummta. 


koasnxanst roa rohom. 


1 


Physieg, AM the Physics of 
fbe Junior SopUster year. 

Astron, As before. 
Ethics. Burlamaqui's K^attiral 
Law ^omitting Part I. ch. 

1. 11. 111. IV. JTSTt JUL* CIU Till. 

ix. X. xi.) 
Greek. Plato, Apologia So- 

cratis, and Crito. 
Latin. Taoitiub AniialSfBoofcB 

• « • 

1. u« 


All the additional Physics of 
ihe Junior fiophistor year. 

Addit. Astron. as before. 

Paloy's Moral Philosophy, 
Books i. and ii. Gisborue's 1 
Principles of Moxal Fhi]o» 
sophv, chap. iL 

Pkto, t'hsMlo. 

• 

Annal% Boob iii. rr. ▼. 


Triniiy Exam. 


Physics. As before. 

Astron, As before. 

Ethief, As b^ore, wifih But- 
ler's Anulofiy, Introd. Ft, L 
ch. iv. V. vii. and conclusion. 
Part II. except chap. vii. 

Cfreek, Herodotus, Book I. 

LaHn, livy* JBookaxxuxzii* 


Addit. Physics as before. 

Addit. Astron. as before. 

Ethioi as before. The to- 
mainder of Butler's Ana- 
logy, and Cioero. Qosst 
Tusc. lib. i. 

Herodotus, Books ii. iii. 

Xayj, Books xziii zziy. xxt. 


1 

i 


Physics. As before. 
Astron. As before. 

Ethics. As before, with Foley 5 Evidences of Beveaied Ileli- 

gion. Part I. 
Greek. Thucy<lides, lib. i. 

iMtin, Tacitus de Moribos German, and Agrioola. 




KCKDSBATOBnOFS ZN MAVHBI 


[▲nos AMD nmios. 



Mathematics, llamilton'8 Conic Sections, Book I. 
Lub/s Trigonometry. 
Lloyd's Analytic Geometry. 
Lardnec^B Algebraic Geometry. 
Jjetoff Geometry of three Dunenoona* 
Lacroiz, Eiemeiui d' AJgebre. 
Young, Theory of Algebndo EquatioDs* 
Newton'B Prime and Ultiiiiate BatioB* 



I 



I 

> 
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Lacrouy IKIferentaal and Integral Galoulus, omittmg 

Calo. of VfuialioDs and of Diffisrenoea. 
Gravea'a Translation of Obasles on Cones and Spherical 

Conies, wiiii the Appendix. 
Fhi/sics, All the Physics of the Undergraduate Course. 
Lloyd's Mechanical Philosophy. 

Poisson, Mecanique, Vol. I. (omitting DynamioSy chap. 

iii. section 3)» and Vol* U. (omitting chapa. iy. to yiii. 

molwlve, with the Hydrodynamics). 
Lloyd's Optiofl) Farts L IL and Appendix. 
Lloyd's Lectures on the Waye Theory. 
Newton's Principia, lib. i. sects, i. iu iii. ix. 
Luby's Physical Astronomy. 

Pouillet's Elemens de Physique, Books ii. and iii. new 
edition. 



CLASSICAL H0DEBATORSHP8. 





1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


j J8M. 


Greek. 

^achyluB, 

Aristophanes 

Pindar, 

Thncydidea, 


Rhetoric and Poe- 
tic. 
Choephortt. 

Frogs. 

Nemeaa and Isth- 
Hirt. Lib. v. 


Same. 

Agamem. 

Birds. 

Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Olvmp. 
Lib. Tt. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Same. 
Same. 


Latin. 


De Rerom Natura, 
libb. V. vL 


Same. 


Lib. i, ii. 


Same. 


Tacitus 
Horaoe, ' 


Annals. 

Epist. lib. IL Ars 
Poet. 


Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
Same. 


Hist. libb. 
L-v. 

Same. 



NODERATOR8HIP8 IN UKOCS AMD BTBIC8. 

Loffic9» All the Logics of the second year. 
Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, vols. 
L and II. 
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Bacon, The Pre&oes to the Instaur. Magna, and Nomm 

Qrgffnum, togetlier with the Distributio Opens. 
Eihia* All the Ethics of the fourtih year. 
Btttler^B Sermons (F^refiice end Sennon8» i. ii. iii. t. ti. 

Tiii. iz. zii* zm. nr. with the DSssertaticn on Virtne). 
Cicero, De Officiis. 

— De Nat. Deorum, lib. i. 

Bacon, L)c Augm. Scientiarum, lib. vii. 

Smith's View oi' the ancient moral Systems, 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

Sir J. Mackiniosh's DissertAtion on Ethical Philosophy^ 

with a PrefiMse by Bev. W. Whewell. 

<« The examination for Scholarships is hdd annually on 

the Thursday and Friday before Whit- Sunday, from eight 
to ten, and from two to four, each day ; and the successful 
Candidates are declared on Trinity Monday following. 
The examiners are the Provost and Senior fellows, or 
such Junior Fellows as may, for that time» be called upon 
to supply the place of absent Seniors. The course ap> 
pointed Indndes all the Classics read for ent»nce» and in 
the extended course &r Undergraduates, to the end of the 
second Examination of the Junior Sophister y^j or — 
should tlie Candidate be of higher standing than that of 
Junior Sophister (reckoned from tlic time ofliis entrance) — 
to the end of the last Examination which he might have 
answered had he proceeded regularly with his Class. Siaars 
who, in the first year» descend to the new class» are to be 
considered as having entered with that class. 

On or before the day of electbn, every candidate must 
send to each of the examiners, his name, his father^s name, 
the name of the county in which he was born,^ and oi the 

' Stat. chap. v. sad m 
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sohoolmaster by whom he was educated* The fonn in 
whiok this 18 generaUj done ia as foUowB^»- 

Ego, A.B. — — HSm, oatofl in Coniitsta N., sob fonla ~— 
edaeataa^ Diflc^alatiim a t0 hniDiniaM peto.*** 

The charter of 13 Cjir. I. ordains, that tlie candiLhites 
for Fellowship be examined for four days : on the first 
day, in Logics and Mathematics ; on the second, in 
Natoral and Moral Philosophy ; on the third, in their 
knowledge of Languages, in History, and the Poets, 
and in every branch of classical learning; on the 
fourth day, in writing npon some theme, and in com* 
posing yeises. This coarse being rather vague, it is 
the practice for the candidates to call upon the exa- 
miners about the first of January, and they receive a 
fist of the books to be examined in. The examination 
is held on the four days preceding Trinity Sunday 
which generally falls about the 1st of June. A great 
part of the course, however, is unchanged from year 
to year. The exaannation is- oonduoted in Latm, the 
oofy object eflected by whkh i£^ to obscure the mean* 
ing of the examiner, and conftise the intellects of the 
candidate. The hours during which the examination 
is held are, from eight to ten, iLM., and from two to 
to four, P.1I.. On the first day the candidates are exa- 
mined in Logics and Mathematics ; on the second, ia 
Physics and Ethics. These are the most important 
branches, and generally decide the examination. The 
following was the course at the last eimmination 
(1847), and win, probably, with slight variations, con- 
tinue for some vears.'' 

» University Caleiul.ir, 1847, pp. 20-25. 

' The Fdlowsbip course has not been published for many years. 
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Baooii.»Preface to Instaaratio Mfigiuu 

Distriljutio Oporis. 

De Augmentis Scientiarum. lab* V. 
NoYnm Orguranu 

Locke's Essay. 

Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge. 

Reid's Essays, 1, 2, 3, 7 ; and Analysis of Aristotle's Logic. 

Stewart's Philosophy of ihe Humm llOnd. 

Brown's Lectures. Lcct. 1-51. 

Cousin Cours de I'Histoire de la Philo6ophie* 

Le^ns rar la pykMoiiliie de B^t. 
Whately's Logic. 

Mill's Logic. Book III., on Induetaoo. 



Algebra, Trigonometry, &c. 
(ieometry of two and three Dim< 
DifTorentia! and Integral Galcalus. 
Calculus of Differences. 

The Professor's Lectures, which Ibr the year 1846-7t wen on the 

subjects of Mult iple Tntegrjils, and tlio Theory and Geometrical 
Interpretation of Algebiaici^ Imaginaxies. 



PHYSICS. 

Newton's Principla ; omitting Book IL 
Airy's Mathematical Tracts. 
Poissoo's Traite 6» Hecaniqiie. 

LaG range, JTccamque AnalYtiquc. VcL L 
Equilibrium Theory of the Tides. 

Professor M'Cull^h's Memoirs on Physical Optics, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Acadenoy. 

Memoir on the Theory of Light, by M. A. L. Caucby. laylor'a 
Scientific Memoira. (Part X.> 

Bfemoir en General Propositions rektnig to Ibioea aetku; in 1^ 
inverse ratio of the Square of the Distance. By C. FT GaOflS. 
Taylor's Scientific Memoirs. (Part X.) 

(General Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism. By C. F. Gauss. 
Taylor's Scientifio MoDoin. (Fart VI.) 

Eelland's Heat. 

Muri^y's Electricity. 

The f vofessor's Lectures* whkth Sar the year 1846-7, were on 
tiaotions, Figinre of the Earth* Magnetiain, and Heat. 
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smcB. 

j Arutotle's Ethics. 
Cicero. — Acad. 2 Books. 

De Finibus. 5 Books. 
Ttisc. Disp. 5 Rooks. 
De Nat. Deorum. 3 Bodes. 
De L^bus. 3 Books. 
1 De Officiis. Rooks. 

Bacon.— De Anna. Scient. Lib. VH. 
Gomberlaiid.— iMbm Kaftiim. Fkotegoinana* nd Lib. y« 

King De Origine ^utli. 

Butler — Analojrv, and Sermons. 
' Clarke — Discourse on the Being and Attributes of Grod. 
j Adams. — Sermon on Virtue. 

Warburton. — Divine Legation of Moses. Book L 
I Brown^ John. — Essay on the Nature of Virtue. 

j Moral Philosophy. Books I. and IT. 

j Gisbome. — ^Frinciples of Moral Philosophy. Chap. ii« 

I Stewsrt. — ^Philosophy of the Moral and Active Powers. 

Smith — v;< w of the Andent Moral SysteuMb 

Borlamaqni's Natural Law. 



HISTORY. 




All Ancient History tip to ihc poriod of the AntmiTlilin 
The following authors are recommended :— > 
Among the aneientt:— 

Herodotu?, Thucydidei, Xenopluni, lavy, Salliisly Cm 
Tacitus, &c* 
Among the modems:-^ 

Mitford, Thirlwall, Niebolir, Ainold. 
Ariatotle's Politaos. 


isir. 


CmtONOLOGY. 




Authorities.— Newton, Hales, Bussell, Wall, Beveridge. 




HEBREW. 




Isaialif from chai». zjuut. to end. 





By varions statutes the FeOows are compelled to 
give lectuies, and the Students to attend them. But, 

long since, all the instruction to be derived from 
Trinity College, is given by private tutors. These now 
occupy the place which in the middle ages was occu- 
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pied by those learned men, whose congregation for tJic 
poraoits of sdence, formed the early Universities of 
Europe, which Popes and Kings incorporated. The 
lectures given by the Fellows are a most flagrant waste 
' of their own time ; for after undergoing for three 
hours the mere labor of a small conntiy schoolmaster, 
hearing the drowsy translation of some ancient author* 
without remark or comment, their minds are utterly 
unfitted for mental labour. The private tutors give 
instroetion on those terms only on which instruc- 
tion can ever properly be given, namely, when the 
price paid for it depends upon its value. It is the 
interest of the Fellow, having his fixed salary, to do as 
little as possible. It is the interest of the private 
tutor to make as much money as he can, by giving the 
best instruction. 

And here again we perceive the advantage of the old 
University system, when a degree w as only a license to 
teach, and when Fellowships and Scholarships were 
only aids given to the poor to obtain such degrees. 
Those holding such degrees, being then at once 
teachers and examiners, were always straining their 
system of instruction to the highest pitch of ex- 
ceUence wluch the age permitted. But now, the Fel- 
lows in all Universities where they have a large fixed 
income, increasing year by year without effort of their 
own, will not exert themselves as much as if their for- 
tune depended on further sdentific labours. The pri- 
vate tutors, representatives of the men who originated 
the University system, are accordingly compelled to 
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instruct their pupils, not with regard to tha sjdrit of 
the age, but according to the taste of the examiner. 

It is extraordinary how these lectures of the Fel- 
lows <^ii As a recent writer well says, " by a testa- 
mentary malediction of their founders, .they are con- 
demned eternally to lecture ^whether with an au- 
dience or without an audience — either to anybody or 
nobody. Tiie delivery of the lectures, either as sermons 
or soliloquies, must be formally attested,' or the salary 
vanishes, and the place becomes void. A score or two 
of Students in particular faculties are similarly bound 
by certain attendances, and this reciprocal compulsion 
might be expected to generate one or two satisfactory 
asaemblages. But unhappily the powers do not doTCtail 
with each other. The Professor who is bound to be 
listened to, is not always the Professor who is bound 
to speak. A Student may be driven to attend lectures 
which may never be deliTered, ,and a Lecturer to at- 
tend an audience which may never be formed." 

Of late years several clubs and societies have arisen 
in College. The Fellows have a reading-room over the 
Dining-hall, elegantly fitted up, and provided with the 
principal newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. 

The Board, m 1839, granted a set of chambers, in 
No. 4, to a club, composed of students, and called the 
University Beading Society. The society's rooms are 
supplied with the principal magazines and reviews^ 
The entrance fee is £3 ; the annual subscription £2. 
Any member of two years' standing may become a life 
member, on payment of jC6* There are at present 
about thirty members. 
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The Dublin Unirenily FhiloBophical Society was 
foonded in 1842, and connected with the Uniyersity 

in 1845. The society meets on the first Monday in 
each month, from December till May, inclusive. Essays 

I 

are read at tiie meetings, and discussion follows on the 
subjects of the essays. The annual subseription is 10s. 

There are at present abont sixty members. The society 
has published two volumes of Transactions. 

The Universi^ Choral Society was founded in 1837, 
for the cultivation of choral music. The society meets 
every Friday evening (Good Friday excepted), from 
the first Friday in November to the last Friday in 
June. There is an entrance foe of one guinea. The 
subscription of performing members is one guinea per 
annum, and of non-performing, £1 10^. per annum. 
The number of non-performing members is limited to 
seventy ; there are about fifty performers. They give 
one annual concert in June, to which ladies are ad- 
missible. 

TJie society, however, which has most attracted the 
attention of the public, firom the distinguished men 
who have been its members, and from the afi^don 

with which they have regarded it in after years, is the 
College Historical Society. The first origin of this 
ftmous school of oratory is lost in obscurity. It ap- 
pears to have been in existence in the year 1740, and 

reckoned amongst its members the Malones, Hussey 
Burgh, £dmund Burke, Grattau, and Flood but in 

' Brougham's Historical Sketches. Kmght's edition, vi. 38. There 
is a volume in the Library of the Society, with 1748 printed on it, as 
belonging to the society at that time. 

L 2 
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the year 1770, it was organized on a more permanent 
basis. The society met once a-week. Their business 
was commenced by an examination in modern history ; 

after this, there was a debate on some question of which 
previous notice had been given. Eive or six speakers 
usirally addressed the chair. The questions debated 
about this time were of a remarlcable nature ; such as : 
/*Is duelling justifiable ?" — " Is suicide in any case jus- 
tifiable ?" — " Is neutrality in a civil war allowabte 

Was the execution of Charles L justifiable They 
awarded medals in oratory, history, and composition. 
The chief oihcers of tke isuciety, at that time called 
chairmen, delivered addresses at the opening and the 
close of each session. 

The students were allowed to remain members of 
the society after their names li:ul been removed from 
the College books. The Historical Society did not es- 
cape from the fierce political waifiure that is ever going 
on in Ireland amongst all ranks and classes ; and the 
Board for a long time viewed with suspicion and dis- 
like the political speeches which were continually made 
by men over whom they had no authority. However, 
the society and the Board did not come into collision 
until the year 1794. On the 2nd of April, in that 
year, Mr. Miller, F. T. C., observing the Eev. Mr. 
Connor, whose presence in Coll^ had been forbidden 
by the Board, requested the Auditor to inform htm that 
if he did not leave the room, he would move for his 
expulsion. The Auditor refused to deliver the message ; 
it was delivered by the Secretary, and Mr. Connor 
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withdrew. Mr. Campbell (a barrister) moved that a 
committee be appointed to inquire into the cause of 
the member's having quitted the society's room, and 

a stonii} discussion ensued. However, twelve o'clock 
having struck, the society adjourned without a di- 
vision.* On the ensuing Monday, the Board, through 
the College tutors, signified their peremptory order, 
" that no person be admitted to the debates whose name 
is notion the College books." ^ The students then pre- 
sented a memorial, which urged that nothing could tend 
more to the prosperity of the society ** than the pre- 
sence of members whose former exertions in the society 
have gained its highest honours, and who, of course, 
are justly held up as stimulating examples, and re- 
spected as experienced judges.'' The Board returned 
an answer, from which the following is an extract : — 

*' The Board are much surprised and displeased that the 
Historical Society sliould listen to any proposal tending to 
iaquii-e into the conduct of a Fellow ; and insist that the 
name of the person who proposed such inquiry be struck 
off the College hooka* 

The Board expect that no person shall, in future, he 
allowed to remain on the books of the sodety aiWr he shall 
have taken his name off the College books, except only 
such as shall have obtained a medal fix history, oratory, or 
composition." 

On the 9 th of April, the society met — 142 uiemhers 

* MS. Journals of the College Historical Society, vol. vii, 
' Sti^ement of the Xrandactions. Swift's Animadversiuna, p. 
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present.' On the Board's answer being read, a dls- 
eoflflion followed. The sodely did not a4joiini until 
five o'dodk in the morning. An address to the Board 

was voted (ayes 43, noes 21), which submitted to their 
wishes in every respect, except as to the exclusion of 
extern members. The Board in consequence seized 
on the rooms, books, and all the property of the 
society ; but expressed their intention of re-grant- 
ing them to any students who would submit t# their 
conditions. The society, on the 12th of April, met in 
the Exhibition Boom, William-street (137 members 
present), and voted an address to the Board, which 
recapitulated the circumstances, and concluded thus : — 

** Thus exiled from the Uiiiverait} , ihi- Historical So- 
ciety cannot prevail upon themselves to bid a melancholy 
farewell to a place where their institution has flourished 
four-and-twenty years, without offering the humble tribute 
of their gratitude for the kind protection with which yon 
have 80 long honoured them* Anxious for the continuance 
of your good opinion, they wish to hnpreaB upon you a 
recollection that they have always ohaerved the highest 
respect for the heads of the College ; that the conoessions 
which they have offered proceed as far as is consistent with 
the ppirit of gentlemen, and the honour of a society ; that 
tlioy have never abused that freedom in their general con- 
stitution which is, perhaps, as necessary to the utiUty and 
character of such an institution, as it is incompatible with 
the control attempted to be ezecdsed by the Board. To 
your judgment, the Historical Society submits how far a 
separation from the College may afiect the cause of polite 



' MS. JoumAlSf Tol. vii. 
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Utenlure^the existence of their institution*— and .the in- 
terests gf the Univendty oonuiiitted to your chazge.** 

The Board do not appear to have returned any 
answer to lids ; and on the 26th of April, published a 

decree, forbidding any student to attend any meeting 
outside the walls, held for the purpose of debate.* The 
society^ notwithstanding, continued its meetings in 
"William-fitreet ; and Mr. Charles Kendal Bushe, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice, closed the session with a 
speech from the chair which is unanimously allowed to 
be one of the most brilliant efforts of modern oratory. 
Mr. Bushe had previously delivered an address on the 
26th of October, 1785.* 

The society continued its meetings in William-street 
until the 8th of October, 1806, when they dissoived. 

On the expulsion of the Society from College, in 
1794, some of the Students, who were willing to 
submit to the Board, were allowed to meet as hetbre, 
under the following regulations :— 

No person shall be permitted to remain a member of 
the Society after he has taken his name off the College 
books, except such members as shall haye obtained a Medal 
in the Society, or Freminm in the Undeigradiiate Course; 
and such are to continue members only until they are of 
Mastoids standing. 

Ko question of modern politics shall be discussed."' 

Twelve members originally subscribed to these con- 

' College Statutes, Mac DonneU's edition, p. 296. 

* MB. Journalfy toI. It. p. 125. 

* MS* Joumalsy voL vHi* 
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ditions. Mr. (afterwards Baron) Lefroy opened the 
second session after tibe expulsion of the extern mem- 
1)erB. The meetings of the Society at first were thinly 

attended, but afterwards it flourished, and continued 
increasing in prosperity down to the year 1815. 

The Socie^) however, was not destined to remain 
connected with the University. The liheral spirit 
which always characterizes such assemblies, composed 
of talented young men, was displeasing to the autho- 
rities ; and Dr. £lrington, having been called to the 
Piovostship, from his parish in the north, by Mr. Per- 
civars government, determined to suppress the His- 
torical Society.' 

The first step was, to procure an order from the 
Board, excluding all members who had withdrawn 
their names from the College books. Although the 
Society, in 1794, had left the University rather than 
submit to these terms, they now acceded. However, 
the Provost, determined on the suppresnon of the 
Society, took advantage of a personal dispute which 
occurred between two members of the Society to en- 
force more stringent regulations. 

On the 6th of February, 1815, the Society received 
a letter from the Board, commuuding that Junior So- 
phisters should no longer be admissible to the Society, 
iand that a committee of five should be appointed to 
regulate their private business.' The Society refused 
to submit to these terms ; and after much stormy dis- 
cussion, on the 12th of February, 1815, again adjourn- 
ed sine die. They committed this suicide in a mo- 

* Tail's Magazine^ voL ix. p. 21. ' MS. Joumals* voL xvL 
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ment of irritatioii, which many of the most influential 
members afterwards deeply regretted. The Provost, 

however, took immediate adviiritage of the occasion, 
and discountenanced any attempt to revive the Society. 
After the expulsion from College, several societies of a 
similar nature arose in Dublin, and were principally 
composed of the students of the University ; but the 
Board never thought flt to enforce their decree of 
1794. No attempt was made to revive the Historical 
Society within the walls until the year 1843^ when 
the present Society was established. The principal 
fundamental regulations are, that no one be ad- 
mitted below the standing of Senior Sophister ; 
that no one continue a member after his name has 
been removed from tlie College books ; that topics of 
religious controversy and present party politics be pro- 
hibited; and that at every meeting of the socie^, the 
chair be taken by the President, one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, a Fellow, Professor, or Resident Master. The 
society meets once a week, from ^{ovember to June : 
the regular business is a debate on some question of 
History : an average of six speakers addresses the chair. 
There are medals awarded iu History, Oratory, and 
Composition. The annual subscription is £1 5s., and 
there are at present 127 members. The society has 
a library, and takes in the principal ms^azines and 
reviews.* 

* Tbe followmg u a Hat of meof tha nenlm oft^ 
Society (1770l.1815), who «iiher deHTraed addresBes at the vfp&dng or 
doec of tlic session, or obtained medals : — Thomas Moore (author of 
**Iriah Molodiee")* Eight Hon. Wm. Con/iigham Lord Plunket (Lord 
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There is no sacramental or other test required on 
ento:uig the Society; and the utmost libendity of 
sentiment pervades the majoiily of the students. We 
trust that no internal dissensions may ever mar, or 
external influences blight, the present prosperity of 
this most valuable institution. Of suoh, at present, 
there is no apprehension. The heads of the Univeisi^ 
sanction, by their presence at the annual opening of 

Chancellor of Ireland), Right Hon. Charles Kendal Bushe (Lord 
Chief Justice), Theobald Wolfe Tone, Templf> Emmett, Eight Hon. 
William Lord Downes (Lord Chief Justice), Hight lion. Staudiah 
O'Grady (Lord Guillamore, and Lord Chief Baron of the£xche(^uer), 
Edward Lysaght, Peter Burrowesi Hioinas Addia Emmet, Robert 
Emmet, Bight Hoo. EdwaidPame&tlier (Lcffd Chief Juitioe), Sir 
Jolm Stuart, Bight Hon. Sidierd P^me&tlitf (Baron of the Exche- 
quer), Judge Jebb, Sergeant Browne, Sergeant Ball, General Boss 
(killed at Bladensburgh), Judge Chamberlain, Judge Day, Judge 
Osborne, Judge Fox, Judge Mayne, Bev. Dr. William Hamilton, Dr. 
Jebb (Bishop of Limerick), Dr. Hall (Bishop of Dromore), Dr. Kyle 
(Baahop of Cork), Dr. Magee (Arckbidiop of Dublin), Dr. Graves 
(Dean of Axda^), SirldnneaeeParsoDa (LordBosse), Bev. G. B. Ma- 
turin (author of '* Melmoth'O* I^r. Perceval, Dr. Flanket, Dr. Stokes, 
Dr. Cleghorn, Dr. Clancy, John S. Townscnd (Master in Chancery), 
Judge Torrens, Baron Lefroy, Rev. Dr. Sadleir (Provost Trinity Col- 
l^e), Right Hon. Maziere Brady (Lord Chancellor of Ireland), Judge 
Ball, Dr. Baddifie, Bight Hon. Wm. Sanria (Attcxmey^Genenl), Dr. 
Miller (author of " PhUoeophj of Hutory")' ^1^* Hon. R. W. Greene 
(Attorney-General), Bight Hon. Judge CramptOD, Right Hon. Et- 
chard Keatinge (Judge of the Prerogative Court), Bev. Robert 
M^Ghee, John Henry Nurtb, Charles Phillips, William Orr Hamilton, 
Hercules Henry Graves, Bingham Walker Hamilton, Rev. Charles 
Wolfe (author of "Burial of Sir John Moore"), J. J. Mui^hy (Master 
in Cbaneery), William Brooke (Master in Chaneoy), John Antter 
(translator of *' Faust**), Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, JohnFidaj, 
Right Hon. Louis Perrin (Judge Q.B.), John Sydney Taylor (editor 
Morrmg Herald), Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shell, Right Hon. 
Stephen Woulfe (Lord Chie f Bai'ou of the Exchequer), Right Hon. 
John Doherty (Lord Chiof Justice of the Conunon Pleas), Right 
Hon. Franoisfilacfcbume (Lord Chief Justice), John O'Brien, M.P., 
Dr. Djekenson (Bishop of Meatb). 
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the seasion, the effi>rt8 of the Students at selfedncfr- 
tion. At the opening of the last session the Lord 

Chancellor of Ireland took the chair. Since the re- 
vival of the Society, the resident Students have hecome 
more united; and by its existenee opportunities have 
been afforded for iHendships which otherwise would 
never have been formed. It is a noble school for the 
cultivation of oratorical talent, for the acquiring of 
historical knowledge, and for educating a man to per- 
fyrm tibe practical business of the world. 

Such are the great educational advantages which 
Trinity College aifords. It is a noble institution, 
hallowed by ancient memories, and adorned with glo- 
rious names. The present Goyemors of the Um versity 
are liberal and enlightened, and have witiiin the last 
few years effected many salutary reforms, and origi- 
nated many great improyements. The system of 
education is grand and comprehensive ; hut there is 
one fault — that the University of Ireland is exclusive, 
not national — is considered by its rulers to be the 
divinity school of the Protestant church, not the 
University of the nation. 

Trinity College consists of two parts, the divinity 
school of the Protestant Church and the University 
of Ireland. According to the present system of go- 
vernment, the divinity school comes prominently 
into notice, whilst the fact is suppressed, that Trinity 
College was designed by Queen Elizabeth, to be the 
^University of the whole eountrey." There is no rea* 
son now why the interests of the national Uni- 
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Yersitj Bhould be sacrificed to the interests of the divi« 
nitj school. It is perfectlj possible to provide eveiy se- 
curity that the most zealous Protestant could desire, to 
preserve tlie interests of the divinity school intact, and 
withal to make Ireland's only University what it ought 
to be, national — not sectarian. A royal letter, at any 
time, can get rid of one part of the ditliciilty, viz : the 

« 

restraints on K^holnrshijis. The Medical Professorships 
axe open to Protestants of all nations." Dissenters, 
of course, come under this denomination ; and one of 
the present Professors is a Unitariuu. The other Profes- 
sorships, for which Fellowship is not a qualification, are 
on rather an anomalous footing. The Fellows of Tri- 
nity College believe that they are open to Catholics ; 
and a Catholic was candidate for the Professorship of 
Political Economy during the year 184G- But an old 
exclusion may at any time be revived.^ It would re- 
quire an act of parliament to open Fellowships * 

How^ all these things are to be remedied — how the 
interests of the divinity school are to be preserved — ^it 
will be the province of the statesmen to determine, 
who shall grant the Queen's letter, and introduce 
into i'arliament the bill openinsr the emoluments of 
the University to persons of all religions, without dis- 
tinction ; and that time is at hand. 

* A nibecriiptioii to the T]urty>Dtiie Artides. 
•Tlie Engluli Act» 3 «nd 4 W.. and M. cap. iL mm. S and 4, 
adopted in Ireland by Yelverton't Act» 21 and 22 Geo. III. exp, 

xlviii, sec. 3. provides, that every person being Master, Goremor, 
Head or Fellow of the College or University of Dublin, should take' 
the oath of supremacy, and sign the declaration against transub- 
stantiation. • 
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CHAPTER V. 

mm ATTSMPT8 IN MODBRN TIHB8 TOWARD! VNITSRSITV 

RVFORM. 

« 

Cambridge Petition, 18d4^£arl Grey— Mr. Spring Kice (Lord Moi^e«gk)— 
hati Stanlqr— Daalil O^GomwU— AwdTrfs of the DtwUkm In FkittuMol, 
on th« bOl opening the tTnhrwfltties to Dtosntera, 18!kU-Mr. SbflQ't motkm 

to open Trinity College — Sir E. L. Balwer — Lord Helbonme— Lord John 
Rosseil — Mr. Cliriatie — ^Analysis of the IHrisions in the TTouse of Commons 
on the Question of opening the UniTCr^ties to Dissenters, 1843 — ^Mr. 
Wyse, Mr. B. Oiborae, ISM^-Mr. GluirtM ma/Osnt 1841U-LQid FidaMrt- 
ton-^. TUrfimlL 

The ezclusiTe system in the Uniyersities of England 
and Ireland has had its day. The statesmen of the 

age, whose opinions influence the present, and will 
role the next generation, liave declared in favour of 
its abolition. In 1834, the first vigorous attempt was 
made to open the UniTersides. The Mowing petition 
was sent to the House of Commons from Cambridge : 

*<To TBI HOMOBABU VBM HoV«i OV COHHOKS OV TBB UbRBB 

KnvoDOM OT Gbbat BBiTAnr axd Ivblabd. 

** The Humble Petit ion of the undersigned Resident Members of the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge : 

Shbwbth— That your petitioners are honestly attached 
to the dootrineB and dudpline of the Church of England as 

by law established, and are well persuaded of the great 

benefits it has conferred, and is conferring upon the king- 
dom at larore. They beg leave also to declare their sincere 
attachment to the University of Cambridge, grounded 
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upon its oomiezioti with tbe establiahed reU^on of the 
eonntry, and upon a oonTiotioii of the wholesome eflfect it 
has produced on the leuming, piety, and character of the 

nation. Strongly impressed with this conviction, they 
would humbly submit to your honorable house their belief, 
as Protestant Christians, that no civil or ecclesiastical polity 
was ever so deviaed by the wisdom of man as not to require 
from time to timp some modificatioo, from the change of 
totbsnul dfciiiuttances ot the pr o gress of opinion. 

« In confiHrmity with these sentiments, they would fur- 
tiier guggest to your honorable house that no oorpocate 
body like the University of Cambridge can exist in a free 
country in honour and safety, unless its benefits be com- 
municated to all classes as widely a? may be compatible 
with the Christian principles of its tbundation. Among 
the changes which they think might at once be adopted 
with adyantage and safety, ih^ would suggest to your 
honorable house the estpedieney of abrogprting by kg^shtiye 
enaotment every religious test exacted from membeca of the 
University before they proceed to degrees, whether of Ba- 
chelor, Master, or Doctor in Arts, Law, or Physic. In 
praying for the abolition of these restrictions, they rejoice 
in being able to assure your honorable house that they are 
only asking for a restitution of their ancient academic laws 
and laudable customs. These reBtrictions were imposed 
OB the University in the reign of King James L ; most of 
ihem in a manner infinmal and unprecedented— against the 
wishes of many of the then members of the senate — during 
times of bitter party animosities, and during the prevalence 
of dogmas, both in church and state, which are at variance 
with the })i e»ent spirit of English law, and with the true 
principles of Christian toleration. 

Your petitioners conscientiously believe that if the 
prayer of this petition be granted, tbe great advantge of a 
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good aoademic edaontion might be extended to muay excel- 
lent men, who are now for eoDscienoe flake debarred fjcom 
a full participation in theiia» though the tnif friends of the 
institutionB of the ooontry. And your petitioners are con* 
yinced that this is the best way at once to promote the 
public good, and to strengthen the foundations oi tiie civil 
and ecclesiastical establish inc uts of this realm. 

" The University is a body recognized by the law of 
England as a law corporation, invested with important 
eivil privileges, and on that account resting on no seoore 
foundation which is not in harmony irith the social system 
of the state. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly beg leave 
to suggest, that as the legislative bodies of the united king- 
dom have repealed the Test Act, and admitted Christians 
of all denominations to scats in Parliament, and to places of 
diGrnity find honor, they think it butli impolitic and unjust 
that any religious test should be enacted in the University 
previously to confening the dvil advantages implied in the 
degrees above enumerated.' 

Lastly, your petitioners disclaim all intention of hereby 
interfering directly or indivectiy with the private statutes 
and regulations of individual colleges, fbunded as those 
colleges are on specific benefactions, and gov^^rucd by pecu- 
liar laws, of which the l eBpective heads and fellows are the 
legal and natural guardians. 

** To the several clause of this petition the consider- 
ation of your honorable bouse is humbly but eamestiy 
entreated.**^ 

' Signed by— 



6. Craufurd Heath, M.A. i; eU. 

IL Davy, D.B. fifaster. Gams. 

J. Cope, M.D. St. John's. 

J. l4ynb,D.D. Mast Corp. Chris. 



C. Ilewett, M.D. Down. Tr. MeU. 
6. A. Browne* FelL Mi. GdL 
M. Thackeray, M.A. Yice-Pkov. 

King's, 

'6am. Lee, D.]>. Beg. Fraf. Heb. 
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Earl Grey, in presenting it, stated his full concur- 
rence in its sentiments. 

Mr, Spring Kioe (Lord Monteagle), presenting the 
same petition to the House of Commons/ said : — 

Let not the house suppose that these exdiuioiiB were 
the work of our early churchy or that they were coeval 



J. Camming, Sil. A. Prof. Chem. 
T. S. Hughes, B.l). Emmanuel. 
T. Ingle, M.D. Fellow, Peter. 
T. Veasey, B.D. Peter. 
W. Clai^ M.D. P^. Anatomy. 
J. T. 'Wodehou8e»M.D. Cains. 
C. Babbage, M.A. Luc. Pr. Trin. 
Ad. Sedgwick, Woodw. Professor. 
G. B. Airy, Professor Astronomy. 
Jos. Romilly, Fellow, Trinity. 
Th. Musgrave, Lord Aim. Prof. 

Arab* IVuu^* 
J. 8. HendowyProteor Botany. 
G. Craufurd, Fellow, King's. 

G. Skinner, Fell, and Tut. Jwos. 
T. Wall, M.A. Caius. 

J. M. Heath, M.A. Trinity. 
John Uind, M.A. Sidney. 

B. Slieepdiaiiks, M.A. Fell. Trin. 

H. Galthnp* M.A. Felloir»Coriras 

CI iris ti. 
E. S. Pearse, Jesus College. 
John Croft, Fellow, Christ's. 
J. U. iiond, M.D. Corpas Chnsti. 
St. Jobi W. Lucas, M. A. Down. 
A. Thnrtell, Felknr, Gaint. 
R. Willis, M.A. Caius 

C. Humfrcy, M.A. Downing. 

8. M. Waud, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor, Magdalen. 

J. W. Heaviside, Fellow and Tu- 
tor, Sidney. 



R. Murphy, M.A. Fellow, Caius, 

F. Field, M.A. Fellow, Trinity. 
J. Saunders, M.A. Fell. Sidney. 
J. Guthrie, Trinity College. 
Cap. Loft, M.A. Fdlow^ King's. 
Joe. W. Banes, Fellow, Tkinify. 
T. B. Budiam* M.A. Fell. Trin. 
Charles Cnrrie, Fellow.Pcmbroke. 
J. Bowstead, M.A. Fellow and 

Tutor, Corpus Christi. 

G. Leapingwell, M.A. Corpus. 

H. Arlett. H. A. Fellow andXotor, 

Pembroke. 

G. Peacock, Fellow and Tator* 

Trinitv, 

H. L. JoTi. .M.A . Fell. Magdalen. 
F. M. Kandull, M.A. Peter's. 

F. Hildyard, Fellow and Tutor, 

Trinity Hall. 
R. W. Rothman, Fellow, Trinity. 
E. Baines, Fell, and Tut. Chrirt*s. 
H. Gunning, Christ's College. 
R. Dawes, Fell, and Tutor, Down. 
J. A. Barnes, Fellow, Trinity. 
C. niirlwsll. Fellow, Ttfnity. 
J. M. Kemb]e,M.A. Trinity. 
.1. M. Robinson, M.A. Trinity. 
C.C.Babington, M.A. St. John's. 
W. D. Rangoley, M.A. Fellow of 

Queen's. 
J. Parkin, M.A. Queen's. 



* March 24, 1834. Hansard, Ibird Series, voL xziL fk 570. 
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with the Keformation. They were not the work of the 
Craniners^ the BidlejSy the Ijitimerg, or of other founders 
of ^rotestantlBm. No I The esdnnon of tiie Dissenteni 
from the honoKB and privilegee of the Univenutj of Cttm- 
bridge "WBB reeerved for later daye — ^fbr a monarch who m 
state affairs laid down the doctrine of kingcraft, and whose 
religious wisdom was exhibited at the conferences of 
Hampton Court — a monarch who added to the literature 
of his country a Treatise on Dcmonology, and who declared 
that the aervice of the Established Church was a bad mass, 
and only required the lifting up of hands to make it rank 
Popery. Mer to the reign of Jamea L there had been 
no exdnsion whatever fiom a Umversity degree^ by reason 
of any retigiona test. The Statutes of the UniTersities 
were confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, at a period when tests 
were even imposed upon midwives. Yet at this period no 
religious test whatever was imposed on Disseutcrs at the 
Universities. Among the docimients to prove the non- 
existence of the test, is one which is conclusive ; I refer to 
tiie royal letter of 1613, to the Uniyeraity of Cambridge : 
* Underotanding by your polite answer made unto our 
challenge, that there is no established decree or ordinance 
for the denial of degrees to such as refiise to subscribe,' &c. 
This letter imposed tests upon Doctors of Medicine, Law, 
and Diviiiity. In If) lb, a royal letter impubed tests upon 
all persons wlio s^hoiild t;ike degrees. In 1641, the test 
was repealed; in 1661, renewed. It is not in the power 
of the senate of the University, it is not in the power of 
the Caput, to deprive the Dissenters of the means of pro- 
moting education and acquiring koowledge. When the 
mind is intent upon aoquunng the gift of knowledge, you 
may try every means to cheek its expansion — ^you may 
fbUow the example once set in Ireland^— you may prohibit 

M 
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home, and vender penal all foimgn education — yon may 
use every effort to exclude that hallowed light from the 
human nund — but, despite all your exertion?, there is a 
power above which proclaims, that * for the heart of man 
to be without knowledge is not g^od.' I would say to the 
adyocates fixr an adherence to the piactioe of andent inati- 
tations — seek your model duiing the best period of our 
ehurdi history — ^take your principles ^nsm the reigns of 
Edward and Efiseabeth, rather than from that of James I." 

Lord Stanley declared the system of exclusion by 
tests most iujurious to the real interests of religious 
and said also : — 

" Both as a member of her Majesty's Government, and 
also as a member most anxious to consult and support what 
I deem the real and true interests of the Established 
Church, and of the religion, I wish shortly to express my 
entire, unequiTOcal, and unhedtating cononrrence in the 
prayer of that petition."^ 

Daniel O'Gonnell, in the same debate, said 

Religion is an affitir between man and his Creator. 
God alone, who 'saw into the human heart, could know 
who was sincere ; and it were a yiolation of the preroga>- 
tiye of the Lord, and the rights of man, to interfere by 

force, fmud, or temptation, between man and his God." 

Lord Palmerston (who had represented, for a con- 
siderable time, the University of Cambridge) said : — 

It must be most galling to the heart of any honest 
I Haiuard; Third Series, toL xxu. p. 611. 
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man to be deprived of these honoun for coitBcienoe sake, 
becauae he had adopted the creed of his ftthexs." 

In this same jear, 1834, leave to bring in the bill 
to open the UniTersitieB of England to Disflenters, was 

carried, in the House of Commons, by a majority of 
141. The second reading was carried, by a majority 
of 174 : ayes, 32;. ; noes, 147. The third reading 
was oarried by a majority of 89 : ayes, 164 ; noes, 75. 
In these majorities there voted, Lord Althorp (Lord 
Spencer), Sir James Graham, Sir J. (now Lord) Camp- 
bell, Lord Ebrington, Sir Greorge Grey, the Bight Hon. 
Henry Labonchere, Dr. Lushington, Lord Morpeth, 
Daniel O'Connell, Lord Pahiierston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Stanley, Sir Charles Wood, Colonel Somers, 
Lord Marcos Hill, Louis Perrin, Sir H. W. Barron, 
and many other dislingmshed Reformers. It was 
thrown out in the House of Lords, by a majority of 
102: Contents (present, 38 — proxies, 47), 85 ; Non- 
contents (present, SS—prosies^ 102), 187. In the 
minority voted — Bukes Sussex and Leinster; Mar^ 
quises Clanricarde aud Lansdowne ; Earls Charle- 
mont, Gosfbrd, Mulgrave (Marquess of Normanby), 
andKadnor j Viscounts Buncannon (since Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland) and Melbourne ; Lords Auckland, 
Brougham, and Holland. 

On the 8th of May, 1834, Mr. Sheii' moved fur li- 
berty to bring in a bill to enable Boman Catholics to 

I Uanaord ; Third Series, vol. xziu. p. 764. 
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hold Pm^ssorsbips and Scholarships in Tdnitj College, 

Dublin. He said : — 

** An aot of FbriUunent had been passed to eBtabfish 
three Ffofessorahipe — one of Aatnmomy, one otUtneamtry, 
and one of Botany ; and it was provided, • that the said 
rrofessorships should be open to Protestants of all nations. 
Was it not a reproach to our legislation that the natives of 
Ireland should be excluded from the literary and scientific 
offices in the only national establishment, and that eveiy 
Protestant wanderer, no matter whence he migfiit oome^ 
shonld be eligible to those eltaations? To alien Protest- 
antism the legidatore gave welcome, while to its fiUow* 
dtizens and ^low-subjects, who differed on a mystery, it 
denied the rewards of genius, and the excitements to exer- 
tion How preposterous was it to allow a 

Roman Catholic of fortune to enter Trinity College — to 
obtain pensions, and distinctions, and degrees — and to deny 
to those of humble means the opportunities of advance- 
m^t which a Scholarship afforded. The distinction made 
by the ezduBion of Boman CaiholioB was odious. It was 
one of the badges of aeoendant^ left on the dasees who 
ought peculiarly to be teUeved from it. Prom the forehead 
of the rioh the stigma had been removed ; let it not, th^ 
be left on the forehead of the humble student, toiling, not 
only for distinction, but for bread. I may be told that 
many Roman Catholics had been induced to change their 
religion by the allurements of a Scholarship. The * fishers 
of men* ought not to use such base baits as these. One of 
my chief objectiona to the present system is, that it creates 
in the University a means of despicable and most degrad- 
ing prosdytism, which, instead of raising the interests of 
the churchy coitopted the morsls of the College. So un- 
worthy a temptation ought not to be held out." 
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Mr. Le&oy rose to reply, and the house was im- 
mediately counted out 

On the 4th of May, 1837, Mr. Pryme moved that an 
addiesB be presented totiieEing,to issue a commission 
of inquiiy.' Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer said : — 

** I will first ask, are our Universities national establiah- 

ments ? and if so, cau we improve them ? 

In the tenth century, Oxford was a great Catholio QoUege, 

of which the country boasted It 

has been said, that the admiflstoii of XKnentera ought to 
be xdusedy becanae rdi^iu tnitioii ia given in the Uni- 
venities* This argranent cannot hold good, if, aa Blade- 
stone and Mantfield aaaerted, and all lawyers still assert — 
if ad the paiiiament of Paris Las declared of the College of 
Paris, the model of all others, the Colleges are not eccle- 
siastical, but secular institutions The 

qneation before us is simply this — are these institutions, 
ivluch are the ancient seats of learnings the only ones which 
are to be eoEempted fium the impioyement which the pio- 
eent advanced state of dvilizatiou In aocietj demands? 
The time will soon andve when the political advantagea of 
a citizen will no longer be gauged by the measure of his 
theological opinions ; and believing that the tiiuu has ar- 
rived in which this improvement should be commenced, I 
feel great pleasure in seconding this motion.'* 

The motion was withdrawn, on the promise of Go- 
vernment to take the matter into consideration. 

In 1887, Lord Badnor moved for a conmiission to 

■ HaiiMrdt Tliird Berissi toL sxxviii. p. 510. 
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inquire into the state of the UniTersities. In that 
debate Lord Melbourne said : — 

* 

I can say from my own experience that there has been 
too much loss of every thing that is dear in society — too 

much losa of wealth — too much loss of high and 
varied talents — too mnch loss of fair and unblemished 
character, which had found in tliese UniTersities a sudden 
and untimely grave, to let mc pronounce unqualified ap- 
probation of those ancient institutions. I will not say, 
therefore^ that they do not reqnure inyestigation or im- ' 
provement. I agree with the most reverend porelate ( Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury) that improvements have been made; 
hut that very admission sufficiently proves that they needed 
im2)rovement — that they liave not acted up to the original 
purpose for which they were instituted, nor fulfilled their 
object ; and I cannot, therefore, say, that they do not re- 
quire investigation wi^ a view to improvement. . . . 
. « . , Universities never reform themselves; every 
one knows that. Eveiy one knows there are too much 
competition and jealousy — ^too many and varied motives 
constantly in play, not to prevent the desired effect. I do 
not say this of universities only. Every institution is un- 
willing — T do not care from what quarter the contrary 
statement comes — to reform itself . 1 1 requires a fresh eye, 
and an external eye, that will not be dazzled or affi^ted by 
the internal atmosphere."^ 

On the 25th of May, 1843, Mr. Christie moved for 

leave to bring in a bill to provide tor the education of 

' Spot'cli on second reading ni' i^ord Radnor s bill for a Commission 
to iiKjuire iuto the statutes of the Uiiiveitiities aud Colleges.— April 
II, I6d7 ^HanBwd; Tbiid Series, vol. xxxvii. p. 1019. 
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Dissenters in the Universities of England.' LordJohn 
Kussell, Mr. T. M. Gibson, Sir H. W. Barron, Mr. 
Wjse, and Mr. Hedingtou (now Under-Secretary for 
IrdaDd), spoke in favour of the motion ; and Lord 

John Russell said — 

It WBB admitted that tibe pxinciple of ezdoflion ynm at 
the present moment enforced in three difieient ways ; at 

Oxford it began at the beginning, and extended through 
the whole course of instruction : that University was con- 
fined to members of the Establii^lie*! Church, and Roman 
Catholics and Disaeuters could not enter its walls. At Cam- 
bridge the rule was different; Roman CathoUcs and Dis- 
senters might go thiongh the course of instmotion ; they 
might even reside within the Colleges, but they could not 
eiyoy its honoms. In the Uniyersity of Dublin a thnd 
syst^ prevailed ; Boman Catholics and Diseenters might 
not only receive instruction, but partake of the honors of 
the institution ; but they could not become provosts, fel- 
lows, or ecclesiastical scholars, although they possessed the 
civil right of voting for members of Parliament. Wlien, 
therefore, this principle of exclusion was contended for, it 
ought to be borne in mind that in three of our Universities 
it was enforced in three different ways. It ought to be 
contended by its advocates that one of these ways was 
right: they could not all three be right; one must be 
better than the other ; and if so, the others, which were 
worse, ought to be made to coniuim to that whicli was 

better The noble lord (Lord 

Stanley) had observed that this question had not excited 
much interest — that no petitions had been presented. The 
case of the Dissenters was unfortunate. li' they had come 



1 Hatuard, Third Series, vol. Uiz. p. 955, * Ibid, p. 907. 
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forward in great numbers, if petitions had been voted at 
public meetings, they would have been turned back with 
the reproach that they wished to assail the church, and 
agitated becaoBe they wero hcetiie to its intevosts. If they 
were quiet^ they were acciised of indifiEbraiioe ; and if they 
agitated* it iraa aeaorted that they intended Tiolenoe. He 
knew well what would be the end of tiie qveetion ; ndther 
this boon nor any oiiicr would be gnuited ; he was sorry 
for it, but lie ^\ ould, nevertheless, give his vote cordially 
in &vour of the motion."* 

But leave was refused by a majority of 70 : Ayes, 
105 ; noes, 175. There voted in the minority, be- 
sides those mentioned above, Lord Anmddi and Surrey, 

F. T. Baring, Richard Cubden, T. Duncombe, William 
iSmitli 0 Brien, John O'Connell, Lord Falmerston, 1). E- 
Ross, the Eight Hon. Bichard LaLor Sheil, and Ihe 
Hon. Charles Yilliers. 

On the 2nd of April, 1844, Mr. Wyse moved for 
a return of the income of Trinity College ; but it came 
to noaght.* 

On the 20th of May, 1845, Mr. Bernal Osborne 
moved that there be laid before the house— 

A return of all moneys derived fnm rents of College 
lands, endowments, bequests, fees on matriculations, and 
taking of deuces : specifying the amount of income paid 
thereifum to the Senior and Junior Fellows, Professors, 
jScholais, and other officers of the University of Dublin." 

* Speech on Mr. < '!ii i>tie's motion for Admission of Dissenters to 
the Univetsities. — May 25, 1643.~IIftii8ard, Third Series!* voL liz. 
p. 904. 

' Hansard, Third Series, vol. buuii. p. 17^* 
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Mr. Shell and Mr. T. Duncombc spoke in &,YOva of 
the motioiu Loid John Bossell said :— • 

** In the fixst pkoe^ they were oalled upon to vote, out 
of the taxes, a ooiuidemble Bum fyt the promotion of eda- 

cation and leaniing in Ireland ; and becondly, there \va.s a 
statement made by a member of the house, that seven 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College divided amongst them- 
selves the sum of £14,000, for which they did extremely 
little* These euronmstanoes form, m my opmioiiy ft 8ii£EiGient 
reason why the house shonld ask Ibll information." 

Mr. Bright said : — 

I am anxious that the country should have every in- 
fornialiou concerning Trinity College ; and if there be any- 
thing in that institution not fit to meet the public eye, I 
do not sec why the Government should vote for the con- 
cealment of this infimoation." 

The house divided : Ayes, 53 ; Noes, 82 ; majority, 
29. There voted in the minority, R. Aichbold, R. M. 

Bellew, John Bright, Richard Cobden, W. S. Crawiurd, 
T. Dimcombe, Sir G. Grey, Lord J. Russdl, li. L. 
Shell, Earl of Shelhume^ Sir W. SomerviUe, Charles 
Villiers, R. Osborne, J. Hume.' 

On the 10th of April, 1845, Mr. Christie moved for 
a Commission of Inquiry into the state of the Univer* 

sities. In allusion to the recent visit of the Queen to 
Cambridge, he said : — 

* Hansard, Third Serie8> vol. Ixxx. p. 606. 
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"This, at least, I trust, may not be preaumptuouely 
imagined, that iib she walked amid the many monumentB 
which met her eye on every side, of fifxnan Catholic mn- 
nifioenoe, — above all, as she prayed within that goigeouB 
and venerable pile^ the peerless glory of Cambridge, which 
a Boman CathoHc predecessor on her throne consecrated 
in a so-called da.rk age to the future moral welfare of Eng- 
land, that there did flash across the royal heart a hope, 
that her reign might see the last of the injustice which ex- 
cludes Boman Catholics from all share in Boman Catholic 
* 

endowments, and the last of the intolerance which now 
narrows to one sect, and sptnls and desecrates the large 
munificence of the olden time.'*^ 

Mr. Ewart) Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Hume supported 
the motion. Lord Palmerston also said : — 

If you consider University education as a means of ce- 
menting friendships which were to last for life, and of 
bringing together persona from different branches of so- 
ciety, and producing that equality which the accidental 
circumstances of birth and social position did not favour, 
could anything be more beneficial for the social interests of 
the country, than so to arrange your plan of education, that 
persons of ail religions might assemble and . associate 
together, and thus form and establbh friendships, calcu- 
lated to extinguish all the bitterness of religious distino- 
tiou, uud wiiicii the future circumstances of life could never 
destroy.** 

The motion was rejected hj a majority of 61. — 
Ayes, 82 ; Noes, 143. There voted in the minority, 

' Uaosard ; Tba d series, vol. kxix. p. 393. 
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besides those already mentioned^ the iUght Hon* J>* 
B. Pigot (Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland). 

The first men in the Protestant Church have publicly 
advocated the abolition of tests. Tlie learned historian 
of Greece, Thiilwall, Bishop of St David's, writes 
thus : — 

•* For my own part, I am not one of those, if there are 
any such, who only consider this measure as one of policy, 
or of liberality, or of justice, but care little about its opera- 
tion. I heartily wish that, if carried, it may have the 
effect of attracting many Dissenters to recdiTe an Univer- 
sity education. I wish it not for their sakeo only, but for 
our own, I think the subetantial interests of the Univerw 
sit7» literature and science, morality and religion, wonldall 
gain by such an accession to our members. This belief is 
more than u vague bin misc. It is ^ifrounded on facts -vvliich no 
candid observer can di.>;i)ute ; it is gi'oundcd on experiment 
which, though limited, is applicable as iar as it goes. All 
observation and analogy lead us to expect that the sons of 
Dissenters of the middling class, and it is such alone that 
we have to look for here, would add strength to that part 
of our students which we desire to see growing till it 
absorb all the rest: to that part which includes the quiet, 
the temperate, the thoughtful, the industrious, those who 
feel the value of their time and the dignity of tlveir pur- 
suits. Such Dissenters we have had, and have now among 
us: I wish we had more of them: I should think the 
advantage of their presence cheaply purchased by any 
share of our endowments, which, if all were thrown open 
to competition, thoy would be able to obtain."* 

' A Letter to Dr. Turton, on the Admitisian of Diaseaters to Acik 
demical Degrees, by Connop Tliirlwtill» M.A., I834» p. 43. 
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The Bishops €i Durham^ and Salisbury* have advo- 
cated the admission of Dissenten. 

When we see such distinguished men thus zea- 
lous in the cause of University lieform, it is evident 
that the Catholics and the Protestant Dissenters have 
only to express energetically their wishes on this im- 
portant subject, and the Universities of Englund and 
Ireland will at once shake off the excIualTe system, 
and assnme a more national character.^ 

> Gbaige ddiTered to tito Arehdeuoniy of Lewee, 1834, p. 16* 

* "Review of the state of the qntttion respeetuig the •ihniamm of 

Dissenters to the Uuiversitles." 

• See also a pamphlet lately publisheci, entitled, ** OpinionB of Emi- 
nent Men on the Admission of Dissenters to the Universities, and on 
University Befonn," containing extracts from the speeches or writings 
of Sir B. FeeU the Deaa of Ely, Dr. Anu>ld« Sir W. Hamiltoii, 
Heein. LgreUf J. 8. Ifilb, G. Long, Danbeoj, &c. See aibo 
" Oxfovd Univenity Stfttbtia,'' by Junes Heywood* Esq. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB IMPOLICY AND INJUSTICE OF EXCLUSION BY TKSTB 
WROU THB RBWARD8 OF LKARNINO. 

AigonuBti employed by thon who idToata Kadialom Evil Bendte of mob— > 
An rMtricdooB noir aboTWiw! «acMpt time on Leandng^-Iiitemrt of the 

State that all Subjects should receive Education — Happy results of former 
Emancipation — The endowmenta of Learning originally designed for the 
eacoaragement of the Poor — Apo6ta<y for Scholatahip in Trinity College — 
CUboBoi admiMed to (he highest offloM fa tiio Stite, ought to xeoeive the 
beet Education whkii the ooonttycaa aflbrd — Aif^nnuot of danger to the 
Eatabltshed Chorch conmdered — Argument of the ori^^nal intentiona of 
Foimdera considered — Falsi^ of the assertion that the OtflwBfr RAHg hwi 
opposed to knowle«^ and freedom — Condoaion. 

The liberal sentiments of Hie last chapter, advanced 
bj pienuers and bishops, natuially exdte indignation, 
and the arguments used against them are generally of 
the following nature ; in fact, the very words given 
here are continually employed. Listen to oar indig- 
nant friend, the adyocate of exclusion - 

*^ Now, really I am a most liberal man, and would 
wish all my fellow-subjects to get a due share of Educa- 
tion. Bat, — we must not go too &r. We cannot per* 
mit Catholics to have any thing to do witiii the super- 
intendence of general Education ; and to give them 
the benefit of the endowments bestowed by our Pro- 
testant Qoeen Elizabeth, would be simple profanity. 
Trinity College is a Protestant institution ; Trinity 
College is the last bulwark of Protestantism in Ire- 
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land i and must be upheld as such, without any inter- 
miztiire of Papistical dominatioii. Papistry seeks to 
exercise a ebeck upon the development of the inteDeet, 

and is most opposed to the free progressive spirit of 
Protestantism. It is not right to allow in the nine- 
teenth centoiy that those should direct general Educa- 
tion, who, in the sixteentih, attempted to put down the 
great principle of freedom of inquiry. Our glorious 
virgin of the Beformation was fighting aU her life 
against Popery. She overcame the Spanish Armada, 
and founded Trinity College for the same reasons. It 
is not to be imagined that she would approve of Ca- 
tholics receiving instruction here — thai she would 
thus place a spear in the hands of the enemy. The 
idea of this is most laughably absurd. The wishes of 
Queen Elizabeth must be respected. 

Besides, the Catholics are a most troublesome set; 
and if we grant them one thing, they are certain to 
ask another. They have been asking for this last 
century ; and every concession made by government 
has only increased their rapacity. The experience of 
the past, therefore, ai^es against granting them any 
thing more, so long as we can keep theiu down. 
Concession has reached its just limits. When they 
don't belong to the true church, it is dangerous for 
government to allow them the highest aids to culti- 
vate their intellect. At all events, whether it be or 
not, that is their own look out. We are in a free 
country ! They suffer no hardship, who are allowed 
to educate themselves as best they can. Every thing 
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t&at U not already establiahed, and in widch we have' 
not a vested right, should, in this fi«e.age, be left to 

private enterprise. But these ancient endowments of 
ours are united with the stability of our glorious Con- 
stitution — ^they stand and &11 together. This Uni- 
versity has been the link to unite these two islands ; 
and, as such, its Protestant integrity must be upheld. 

If these Catholics do not wish to stay in Ireland, 
they can emigrate. It is no matter to them about 
one country or another, who in their hearts acknow- 
ledge no country but Rome. They always do better 
in other countries ; indeed, they themselves admit 
this, by their continual boastings about the Irish Bri- 
gade, and things of the kind. A paternal government 
will afford every facility for their emigration. We can 
do veiy well without them ; and, for my own part, 
they axe always so clamorous about one thing or an- 
other, that I should be very glad to get rid of them 
altogether. The Established Church exults at what- 
ever weakens them in property, station, intellect, or 
otherwise. If they be admitted to a share in all the 
good things which we Protestants have here in Trinity 
College, they will read so hard, and become so clever, 
that the church will be endangered ; and all admit 
that at every hazard we must preserve the Established 
Church. The Church must stand, though the heavens 
should fall. 

They certainly talk very plausibly about their shar^ 
ing in the privileges of Education ; but they are inte- 
rested parties, aud of course whatever they say must 
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he looked on with stupicioii. Toa cannot expect a 

man to judge ftirly where he himself is so immediately 
concerned. Learning will not be benefited at all by 
tbfilr admifluon. We have, oat of this Trinity College, 
sent £»rdi a vast nnmber of eminait men — ITssher, and 
Edmund Burke, and Grattan ; not to mention the four 
hundred Fellows whose names appear on the books since 
the finmdation. These men are not to he snrpassed. 
If, then, llie ezclasiYe system has worked well, why 
change it ? This argument is invincible. 

" We admit that many Catholics under the present 
system leave tiieir church, and become good Protes- 
tants. That is all for the better ; these are so many 
brands saved from the burning. It is far better, both 
for Chorch and State, that these men should have 
worked foit as, or at all events have been kept qmet, 
than that they should have devoted their time and 
talents to the cause of their faith, and the cause of 
what they call Nationality. 

^ Beddes, we know very weU, that, although they 
make this clamour as if they wished to be educated, it 
is only a medium tor political agitation. This attempt 
by these active, designing men of the Catholic body to 
obtain education for the rest, is only an attempt to 
'introduce disunion into those walls whire is har- 
mony and good will.' We know that in reality they 
don t care for education ; on the contrary, they seek 
to destroy knowledge and all its lecords. If they had 
anything to do with the management of Trinity Col- 
lege, their jQrst step would be to walk through the Li- 
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brary, with the Index Expurgatorius, and commit all 
the Tolomes therein contained to a solemn bonfire in 
the College Park, aoudsfc derisive and exulting cheers.' 
It is very true tliat some of them Imve distinguished 
themselves in literature and the arts i we are candid^ 
and admit this. But that is an argoment on our side. 
That shows thej can get on very well without any 
more assistance. 

" Besides, on the whole, they are an inferior race. 
If we opened those Scholarships to them» we would 
have a set of fellows here whose fathers were shop- 
keepers in country towns, and things of the kind — 
men who made their own money, rising from unknown 
places. Now, we, whose fathers are the loyal, respect- 
able gentry of Ireland (what though the &mily pro- 
perty be a little encumbered, tliai was effected by the 
most gentleman-like dissipation J, descendants of Nor- 
man conquerors of high renown, grafted on Saxon 
strength — we, whose &milies have ever adopted such a 
gentlemanly tone of politics as never to be offensive to 
any government — we, whose brothers are waiting in 
the paternal castle for their commissions in the army, 
or have their names on the list to be sub-inspectors of 
police, or inspectors of relief, or who seek to be deputy 
junior assistant-secretaries pro tern, to the vice-com- 
missioners of some of the boards, that are providen- 
tially so numerous in Ireland — we are determined to 
maintain the respectability of this best bulwark of 

> Thii disrge is made in Tftylor'a History of the Umveraity of 
DnUin, pp. 086* MO. 

N 
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Pioteataiittom, and keep it fimo from base Keltic iotep- 
miztiife. It Is a datf we owe to society. Shall Je- 
suits have entrance here, and engage in controversy 
with our innocent Protestant students ? No ! Down 
with the JesnitB ! We abhor thdr Punic ftith 1 Bom 
must be destroyed ! ATtiuit ! 0 scarlet indiiddnsl 
of Babylon 1 Protestant ascendancy for ever 

Long has this voice of intolerant dominatiion been 
beaikened onto by ear nden. Long hare these 
groundless sffxrehennons of Itome been solfered to 
maintain a monopoly of learning. Long has this ex- 
clusion from knowledge blighted the intellect of the 
nadon. Long have our youths — debarred fi»in BdaT 
cation, and, with man*s innate pride, unwilling to 
seek lower occupations than their fathers — ^their minds 
uncultivated, and their unskilled labour valueless-^ 
been compelled to idly lounge about our stceets, or 
waste their breath in hopeless agitation. Such are 
their prospects — ^fruitlessly to agitate, or listlessly to 
idle, and a£brd topics for summer tourists ta diseourse 
on Irish character. 

This must continue no longer. In this age of free- 
doni| Education alone cannot remain a monopoly. 
We now abolish all the restrictiimB which the comr 
meroial bigotry of former times imposed upon-tiie io!* 
terchange of tlic material products of the earth. The 
barriers of exclusion must not be maintained upon the 
intellect alone* We now understand, at- last, and after 

' See alao Ruber's English Univeraities, vol ii. pt, ii. 
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having aaffeced a heavy penalty for, our fonner blind- 
ness, that freedom in all things conduces most to 

the prosperity of all-— freedom to cultivate the trea- 
sures of the land, in what way individual enterprise 
teaches man to be the best — freedom to bear the wealtii 
of one conntxy to he exchanged for that of another, un* 
trammelled bttt by the restraints of nature — freedom to 
sell in what way best pleases man the property acquired 
by labour. Broadly acknowledged, aDier centuries <^ 
denial, ia the truth, that eaoh nation is most deeply inter 
rested in the prosperity of its neighbour, and that the 
misery of one must affisct the happiness of all. Such 
trntiu m recognized concerning the products of the 
earth, and. their disposal ; as to the mind, they are 
denied. No fear of French rivah-y, althongh FraTice 
be most jealous of perhdioiis Albion, gives victory now 
to the came of Protection. No dread of Bussian power 
gathering! ia f^boaaty strength, now operates in op- 
posing the removal of the fast-falling barriers which 
still remain restraints on commerce. But the stiadow of 
the Cross on; tiie dome of St. Peter's scares our M^t- 
ened statesmen from granting the meana of advance*' 
ment and prosperity to the Catholics of Ireland, No 
Irish manufactures of wool or other commodities are 
now destroyed, that they may flourish in another land. 
But Education is stall denied to advance the intellect 
of the nation. Though civil and religious freedom 
have long prevailed — though commercial freedom has 
lately hew asserted, educational freedom is still to be 
obtained. 

N 2 
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His fame shall be great who sbaU termiDate this 
thraldom. There is in Ireland a noble field for the 
generous ezeieise of that power for which statesmen 

toil. There is the opportunity to direct the energies 
of the people to the accomplishment of their own pros- 
perity I there is the oj^rtonity to form the future 
mind of the nation. In Ireland, Education amongst 
the higher classes of the Catholics is neglected ; 
amongst the peasants, until very lately, was unknown. 
Sectarian intolerance blights the land. Two tasks are 
for that statesman to perform who wishes to achieve 
the prosperity of Ireland, and deserve the gratitude of 
her people for ever — ^to destroy the last incentives to 
sectarian animosity, and to derelop the intelligence 
of the people. No step could be more efiectiial to- 
wards the accomplishment of both tliese ,L^reat good 
works, than the opening of the emoluments of Ire- 
land's only UniTcrsity to the free competition of alL 
No step could be more ^fectnal towards future pros- 
perity, than the removal of this check upon the Edu- 
cation of Catholics — ^than the destruction of the last 
stronghold of intolerance within the island. It oug^t 
to be the aim of that statesman, whom the people of 
the United Kingdom of the western islands elect as the 
able man of the day to rule the councils of the empire, 
to make provision that each human soul within the 
realm receive due and equal encouragement and aid, to 
unfold the peeuliar talent which each has, — a birthright 
from creation ; to make provision that each subject of 
the Queen be enabled, by Education, to direct his 
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abilities towards the benefit of the state, the advance- 

meiit of civilization and learning. 

The religion professed bj each xuan is the result of 
ten thousand accidents. His parents may have educated 
him in their ancestral &ith ; or an inquiring mind 
may have led liiui, according to the books to which he 
has had access, and the learned men whom he has 
consulted, to embrace one mode of worship and 
tlianksgiving in preference to another. Butwhateyer 
creed the subject of a state may profess, it is equally 
the dearest interest of that state, that he receive 
due mental culture ; that he be educated to become a 
worthy citizen, trained to the early cultivation of 
knowledge and virtue. 

If Ireland be a part oi the British empire, it should 
be the aim of a British minister to develop each 
talent, that lies a hidden spring of new prosperity. 
Ireland is said, at the present day, to be a political 
wonder. Fertile in soil, blessed with a glorious cli- 
mate, her harbours wooing with extended arms tibie 
commerce which throngs to other and unfriendly 
shores, — " Why," one may exclaim, " is Ireland held 
forth to the world as the plague-spot upon the grand 
civilization of that British empire on which the sun 
for ever smiles ?'* — We think and talk too much of our 
climate, and our water-power, and our harbours, and 
the like. Not these create a nation. We want men. 
We have the material to make them ; but it is useless 
until manu&ctured by Education. Other countries^ 
far richer in the treasures of nature than ours, ai]e 
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even move degraded; whilst intdlect, caldTBted hf 

Education, has raised Venice from the sea^ hfls beaten 
bock the waves fr »m Holland, and covered the barren 
rocks of Sootiand with fields <ji eom— 

«• Fir Hit Ifce nbd tkat ante iIm Mr rifiL'' 

Where intellect is wanting, having fiuled fiom inter- 
nal accident, or having been crashed by external oppres- 
sion, the fairest country in the world decays. Natural 
advantages avail but little. The same sun shines over 
the Athens of Pericles and of Otho. The same son 
shines over tibe same Tnnisian coast, which witnessed 
once the old Phoenician power. 

It were a far greater wonder if Ireland were now 
prosperous. For nearij two centnries tiie intellect of 
the Catholics of the land has been crashed by every 
possible expedient. The principal, and originally the 
only place of Education within the country, has existed 
but to corrapt them. Coleridge has said, that the end 
of Edneation should be liie formation of the manly cha- 
racter. But Education has been employed in Ireland as 
the bait to make Catholics cowardly apostates ; — ^without 
it, they have remained ignorant daves. For knowledge 
they had to barter their faith ; — without it, they have 
been compelled to linger in filth and misery. Education 
denied to some, has kept the entire nation degraded, 
as one part of a currency being vitiated, lowers the 
valne of the whole. Nor have honest principles re- 
mained to those who, thus apostatizing iu their youth, 
arrived at political eminence in their later years. Beli- 
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gknis apostacy ia youth, leads not tx> political honesty 
in age. But the GatholicB have suflSured most— 

*' Forbid to read. 
Forbid to plead, 
Disarmed, disfranchised, imbecile ; 
Wbat wonder if our step betrays 
mi^fireednuHi born in otlur days/'^DAvia. 

Education is still in part denied. The talents of 
both parties, Protestant and Catholic, are wasted in 

party -squabbling and furious faction -fightinsf, and are 
not exerted for the common welfare. A famine of the 
It^th century occurs in the 19th — a &mine that ou|^t 
to have occurred only amongst the bondmen of lihe 
middle agus. rages among the freemen of the 19th cen- 
tury. But, little more than fifty years ago, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were scarce better than such bondmen. 
They were denied Education; and Education alone 
leads to prosperity and freedom. A partial measure of 
Emancipation was then granted, but there is not that 
elasticity in any portion of the human race, at once, 
when the weight of oppression is removed, to rise to 
that height of prosperity which other nations achieve by 
centuries of labour. In 1829, further Emancipation 
was conceded, and Irish Catholics were allowed a voice 
in the councils of the state. And, of a verity, the happy 
results which attended each successive Emancipation 
warrant that this last concession which we demand 
would not be injurious. Those already granted have 
produced increased good will amongst our citizens, in- 

* Lord Jdm BoMeU. 
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creased loyalty to the state, increased prosperity to the 
nattOD. The amy has been opened to Irish Catho- 
lics. Their valoor has ever been Ibremost in the 

charge ; their luyaity has never been questioned by 
suspicion. The bar has been opened to In^^h Catholics. 
Their adTocacj has not been vain. jThe benoh has 
been adorned by the judges selected from amongst 
them. Despite the disadvantages attendant on defec- 
tive education, and the paucity of their numbers aris- 
ing from poverty, they have produced an O'Gonn^ 
and a Sheil, an 0*Loghlen, a Woalfe, a Ball, and a Pigot. 
The voices of Irish Catholics have wakened the echoes 
of St. Stephen's, and given no small assistance in car- 
rying successive Beforms. Catholics sit in the House 
of Lords and in the Privy Council — ^they legislate for 
the land. Should the seat of Education be less to- 
lerant than the centre of government ? From the 
army, the bar, and the senate, intolerance has been ba- 
nished) but the daemon is still permitted to linger 
within those precincts which, more than all other, 
should be sacred from that odious pres^oe. It was 
the spread of knowledge and Education amongst those 
possessed of the power, that showed them the folly and 
wickedness of the exclusive system, and induced them 
to grant to the Catholics of Ireknd these enfranchise- 
ments. Thus taught, they saw the injurious effects of 
exclusion uj)on the oppressor arid the oppressed. But 
intolerance is now suffered to remain only within 
those very walls, whence came the Spirit which intro- 
duced the idea of religious freedom. 
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And yet it seems that Emancipation sliould liave 

begun here, rather thau iu other places. Did not ex- 
chtsion remain perpetuated in educational monopoly, 
sectarian feud might long ago .have died away. The 
young Catholic lawyer is on equal terms with the Pro* 
tcstant, free to run the same course of fame, and reach 
(with one exception) the highest honours of his profes- 
sion. The same is the case in the other puisuits.of 
life, to which the young and ardent throng ; they are 
not reminded by the hiwb that their ancestors were 
mutual enemies, and shed mutual blood in furious civil 
YTST ; — ^tiiey are Mends in honourable rivalry. But, 
during the period of Education, when, most of all, mu- 
tual friendship should be encouraged, and mutual jea- 
lousy and suspicion checked, the Catholic sees himself 
debarred of various advantages because of his religion. 
Thus is party spirit maintained — and the first thought 
of each faction is not for Ireland, but how to destroy 
the other. The danger of this system of parties 
has been exemplified in other countries, and on a 
larger scale; and the fections of the state have 
thought of wars, and admiiiistrations of foreign pro- 
vinces, only as the means of driving their opponents 
from power. This sectarian feud which still survives in 
Ireland, through means of this educational monopoly, 
acts as a barrier to all union amongst the people. 
Sectarian feud is still a rankling, running sore, pre- 
venting the health of the nation. In vain have Oa- 
tholics been permitted to acquire and hold property 
in each profession and trade, if the Education which 
enables advancement be denied. 
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From the earliest time*, the muiuficenoe of kings* 
and the generositj of individnaky have ^ven and be- 
queathed money for the encouragement of letters. 
These rewards of learuing were instituted, in order 
that the Scholar who was oi^fessed hj poverty 
might be freed from that thraldom, and enabled to 
display his talents for the good of mankind. Bat in 
Ireland the holier class has the monopoly of the re- 
wards of learning ; the poorer is excluded from a just 
share. It sorely ought to be the aim of the minister 
of that English nation, which boasts as its peculiar 
proverb, " Fair play, and no tavour," to provide that 
these encouragements to deserving talent should not 
be the exclusive property of wealth, whilst they are 
denkd to poverty. 

. With good reason were such endowments bestowed 
on learned institutbns. For the aoquiiement of 
knowledge demands severe labour, a youth of seclu- 
sion, a maiiliood of care. To reach the highest brauches 
of that ditiicult tree requires a gifted intellect, a vigor- 
ous constitution, laborious industiy, patient self-denial. 
Alihouf^ aids the most munificent be given, and his 
country, mindl'ul of her true glory, support the Scholar, 
still learning costs him dear. It is a heavy price to 
pay for knowledge^ that the hours of golden youtii 
never to return, must be spent in the g^m of solitary 
chambers, and that the health and strength of the 
strongest must be impaired. Knowledge — this cruel 
mistress, who consigns so many of her adorers to sick- 
ness ci soul and body — ^in rare cases, and only where 
the divine energy of genius burns with peculiar ardour, 
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will he cultivated by the rich and afflaent The fizst 

approaclits to her treasures arc gloomy and repulsive, 
and meu must be attracted to them by gold, the mag- 
net of all paisions and desires. Hence, in the piirstdt 
of tiiofle departments of onr knowledge, which, not 
being siifficicntly attractive to the Liaiiun liiind to 
flourish when abandoned to private zeal, ai-e pecu- 
liarly the proper suljects for endowments In Uni- 
versities, other thii^ being equal, the spur of po- 
verty accomplishes the winniiig of the race. The 
successful man will generally be poor ; he will be 
most exposed to temptation ; and should he most 
protected from such contaminating influence. This 
worker in troubled ways — this toiler, who toils not 
for himself alone — whose labour, if most successful, 
benefits not himself most, bnt others more — should, 
more than any other, receive the protection of the 
law. If he give up health and strength for the sake 
of knowledge, and spins from his life's blood the 
thoughts which raise a nation to prosperity and glory, 
let him at least be left his honour. 

Supported by the brisk hopes of buoyant youth, the 
consciousness of honesty and of perseverance towards 
the right — ^the thought that if he gain the difficult 
goalf good men will honour him — or if the labour 
be too great tor the machinery of his existence, and if 
it break too soon, still that — 

'* Some nobler spirits, judging of themsclrcs, 
May yet remember what he might have been, 
And think life only wanting to his fiime," — 

the Scholar strives earnestly to fit himself to serve 
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his friends aad his country. Take from him honour 

and self respect, — tempt him, as in Trinity College, to 
apostatize for lucre, and you change this aspirant to 
truth and fame, this firm believer in honesty and ho* 
nour, this lover of the beautiful and good, into a sneerer 
at life, — a scoffer at religion, — a despiser of duty, — 
a dangerous man. You give him knowledge, and de- 
prive him of that recdtude of principle, without which 
knowledge is a curse to the possessor and to mankind: 

The endowments of learning, whether bestowed by 
governments or individuals, should be regarded as the 
aids to talented poverty, and the incentives to youthful 
ambition. The advantages which the Scholar should 
derive from them are two-fold ; — one, the knowledge 
which he acquires from the course of laborious reading 
to which he has subjected himself, in consequence of 
his ambition to obtain the prize ; — ^the other, the help 
to advancement wLicli the money thus acquired gives 
him. But not merely of the exclusion from the 
rewards of learning do we Catholics complain ; bu^ 
more of the manner in which these rewards are dis- 
played, as the rewards for learned apostacy. We might 
endure that we were left unaided, to work our way to 
knowledge with that divine help which is vouchsaM 
to the poor, and the unbefriended by man ; but wa are 
filled with justest indignation, seeing that these prizes 
for laborious study, and tests of superior knowledge, 
are reserved for a privileged sect, and those who 
apostatize to them, and are not open to the world. 

If one thing should be kept more sacred than another 
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from the pollation of that Froaelytism, which makea 
religion a matter of profit and loss, which makes 

learned men, the pillars uf the Church, say to the 
friendless Scholar if not in positive words, still in ac- 
tual deeda^ Sell jour soul for gain ' ' — ^that sacred thing 
should be the rewards of learning. When Greece 
laboured beneatJi the Turkish tyranny, one badge of 
slavery, — one practice of inliuman policy roused deepest 
hatred in Grecian manly hearts, and «ccited keenest 
pangs in the breasts of Grecian mothers. The agents 
of the Sultaun yearly kidnapped the strongest and 
most healthful of the male infants of the Greeks, and 
educated them to be the janissaries of the Ottoman 
power, to fight the battles of despotism, and imbrue 
their swords in the life-blood of their kindred. In like 
manner, Trinity College has existed as a gigantic trap, 
to catch young CathoUca of rising talent, and array 
them against their ancestral religion and the struggles 
which their former brethren were making for Emanci- 
pation whilst to their country it has ever been the 
most bitter thought, that from her own breast was 
drawn the strength thus used for her oppression. 

It is a grievous thing to have this degrading relic of 
former persecution still remaining. It is a grieroua 
thing to be compelled to allude to thia apoataoy, ao 
frequently exhibited at the present day, — so remarkable 
in former times, when the ways to all wealth, and 
power, and &me, were closed to all except the fortUr 
nate members of the established religion. Even now, 
these conversions happen almost annually, and, more 
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than any thiug else, assist in maintamiDg the old jea- 
kiig qiiazvd between tihe rival creeds. The Froteetants 
are constrained to fed c<»tempt for the felloiMror- 
shippers of the man who, for sake of a paltry gain, 
changes his religion during £ve yeairs. The Catholics 
chafe with jnet animoaily against the system which thai 
degrades their Mth, For this apostacy, which still con- 
tinues, every Catholic has mingled shame and indigna- 
tion ; but, on reflectioo, the latter feding should alone 
reoHdn. The temptation is too great fiir poverty — lite 
system almost alone is to be blamed. By it, if intellec* 
tual poverty seek Education in Ireland's only University, 
the unhappy student, in most cases removed from spiri- 
tual direction, is tempted most severely ; — ^not only the 
emoluments of Schokrahip are before his eyes, which, 
although in themselves trifling, appear great to one who 
has nothing, but also the tuitions which will be sent 
ta him on his success. Once that^Seholacship be gained, 
the road to the Bar appears open ; or to the Churchy 
i£he will remain, in his new religion. On the other 
hand, if he continue a Catholic, he, without moaey,.hae 
his hopes in life bounded, by the proepect of a tutor- 
ship in a school. It is too great a trial for frail human 
nature. By the iervour with which we, Protestants 
aad Catholics alike, pray each day to be deliveced 
from temptation, take pity on these victims to. this 
hateful system, and abolish it at once and fur ever. 

But a sneer may arise : — do. those who in adver- 
sity show not tiiat constonoy of purpose and that 
integrity, which render men worthy of our admiration, 
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deserve that we should make laws to improve iheir 
oonditioa ? — Blame not the poor tempted stadent, O 
rich man of prond integrity, who nerer hast known 
want, who neyer hast felt scoru, who never bast had the 
temptation of two ways of life being placed before you 
in prominent aj^poeition !— *ane» that of a tutor in a 
school, the drudge of learning ; with the honourable 
feelings of a gentleman and the miserable treatment of 
a menial ; with taste and knowledge never to be ap- 
preciated ; oondemned for life to bear patiently, that 
he may earn his daily bread, with all the blunders of 
dulness, the perverseness of obstinacy, the wilfulness of 
mischief : — ^the other, pleasantly garnished with j^vo&t 
and worldly honour ; protected by custom ; sanctioned 
by example of men whom he sees fsdr before the eyes 
of all, rising young men if they go to the bar, or if 
they beeome Fdlowa of Trinity College, entrosted by 
tilke g^try of his country with the Sducation of tiietr 
children. Blame not tempted poverty ! but visit with 
your fiercest indignation, no matter to what creed or 
party you belong, that system which prostitutes to the 
vilest purposes, learning and religion ; — use astrennous 
effort to abolish that system, which changes the know- 
ledge formed to raise genius to honour, into the very 
instrument of its degradation ; — destroy that ^slem 
which constantly has culled from amongst the Gatho« 
lies of Ireland the talent which might have won them 
Emancipation fifty years before the time when it was 
granted tardily, and which so might have brought this 
eonntry fifty years nearer to longKielayed prosperity ; — 
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banish that system which has helped so well religious 
apostacj in yoath» and political dishonest in age ; — 
eradicate that system which has introduced apostates 

for lucre uiuongst those entrusted with the Education 
of the sons of the gentry of Ireland. 

This last is no unfounded assertion. There have 
been many amongst the Fellows of Trinity College, 
who dated their Protestantism from the time when they 
" turned for Scljol a rship." The apostacy for Scholar- 
ship in Trinity College) eyen now, excites but little 
surprise. Of those who thus conform, some remain in 
their new creed, and even become ministers of the 
Established .Church ; others, on the expiration of the 
five years during which Schdarship lasts, return to 
the profession of the Catholic fidth, after haring pro* 
faned, with unholy lips, the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. This latter class enjoys the nickname of qmn- 
quenneSj from the five years during which they wodb 
Protestants. — ^How long, Irish Catholics, will you en- 
dure, without remonstrance, that you should be thus, 
in your national University, excluded from the rewards 
of learning, and tempted to hypocritical couTersion ? 
How long, Irish Protestants, will yon imagine tilts 
system to be beneficial to your cliurch, which brings 
into it men who prefer the good things of this world 
to honour, honesty, and religion ? How long will you 
both suffer it to remain, degrading religion, preventing 
harmony, causing disunion, destroying intellect ? 

Thb proselytizing system withdraws talent from 
one party, does not confer it on the other, and destroys 
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it to the nation. The two great parties of the Irish 
people are now at last beginning to nnite for thdr 

country^s sake ; but in former times, whilst yet they 
were arrayed against one another, this transler of 
yonn^ men of talent was of no proportionate advan- 
tage to the Protestant interest in proportion to the 
loss which the Catholic sustained. The Protestant 
Church, in very few instances, has cause to congratu- 
late herself upon the aid given by such-like brands 
snatched fix>m the homing. The only resnlt of this 
eontinned apostacy has been the destracdon of the 
talent which otherwise might have served our country. 

The loss of self-respect for ever prevents the exercise 
of mental power. The man who foiBweus his Faith for 
Soholarship, feels through lifb that odioos weight of guilt 
for ever weighing down the ubiliiies uf his soul. Many 
who, with minds unsullied by this conscious stain, would 
hire exerted their intellects for the good of mankind, 
have never been able to free themselves from this re- 
flection constantly clinging to them like black care. 
This, there is no doubt, although the scarcity of re- 
cords prevents statistical detsil, is one of the principal 
reasons for that inactivity amongst the former Fellows 
which gained for Trinity College tlie epithet of the 
Silent Sister." This is one of the reasons for the few- 
ness of the distinguished names which shine forth as 
stars feook ovt that kmg list of lettered obscurity. 
Ireland has lost much by intolerant exclusion. These 
men, who might otherwise have done honoor to their 
oenntry, have passed their lives in sodden dtilness, 
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never daring to lift their heads ereet in honest con- 
sciousness of rightful purpose. They have carelessly 
been the overseers of education — ^they have taken the 
chair at Bible meetings — tb^ haye aided those mis- 
sionaries who take advantage of the starvation of the 
body to seek the corruption of the soul — they have 
assisted in making July Protestants, those unhappy 
wretches, who, when the bright snn is ripening the 
harvest to be consumed in other lands, are tempted 
by bread to join lor a time the Established Church — 
they have fattened on the land, and gone to their 
graves forgotten, their talents for ever lost to Ireland 
and the worid. 

The system of exclusion by tests is, in fact, calcu- 
lated to injure only the virtuous and pious. The bad 
man, who is eqnally carelesB abont all modes of wor- 
ship, and does not care one straw about sacraments 
and tests, swallows them all with supreme indi£f*rence 
and profound contempt, and enters the precincts for- 
bidden to integrity. The opposite poli<7' should be 
maintained. Those who consdentiously adhere to 
their own way of belief, should be protected by the 
state in its exercise, and should not be deprived of any 
privily by reason of such honest avowal. By the pre- 
sent system, those who are indifferent to all religions 
may obtain the emoluments of the University, whilst 
conscientious Catholics are excluded, and made o{^ 
nents of the Establishment And, really, this exclu- 
sive system in every thing involves its supporters in 
inextricable difficulty and contradiction. A Fresbyte- 
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rian, or Dissenter of any denomination, may become. 
Lord Cbaacellor of England, and have the patronage 
of one thousand church preferments/ And, in 
Lord Erskine was a good Presbyterian, altliough, for 
form's sake, in order to be called to the bar two 
years the sooner, he did once suhscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles at a Uniyersity. A Dissenter may be 
Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor ; — but it is danger- 
008 to the Church that a youth of eighteen should not 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles at matriculation 
at Oxford, or that a Catholic of a similar age should 
obtain Scholarship in Dublin University. The entire 
system of tests avails not against the wicked, and 
injures only the good, exulting in their exclusion, tri- 
umphant in their corruption. 

As a measure of mere safety to the State, the British 
miaister should take heed that Catholics, now that 
they are emancipated, and admitted to a share in the 
government of the country, should be enabled by the 
best Education which their country can a {Ford, to fit 
themselves for the proper discharge of such new unac- 
customed power. When Bedell consolidated the ex- 
clusive laws, and when King Charles I. enacted them 
in his charter of 1637, it was conformable to the po- 
licy of those intolerant times to prevent education to 
Catholics. Their policy was to smother in ignorance 
that divine spark of intelligence which raises men to 
power— their policy was to render the Irish enemie 

* See Lord Branghim's Speech. Hansard, Tliird Segnes, toI. xxii. 
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fitter for extirpation. That poiicj wa« ccmtinned in 
IreUnd ; it reached its height a centniy after Bedell's 
time. In pert it answered its parpose ; in part it 
failed. It inflicted a blow upon the welfare of Ireland 
which it will be the work of centuries to retrieve ; but 
the Catholic religion flourished beneath oppression. 
Long since has legislation taken tiie opposite direction. 
When it was seen that the Catholic faith was not to be 
pat down in Ireland — when the numbers of its adhe- 
rents were becoming formidable — and when at last some 
sense of jnstioe, and glimmering idea of what the age de- 
manded, touched the soul of the British people, Catholics 
were admitted to the privileges of subjects. Now th^ 
enjoy constitntbnal eqnality. GathoUc jndges are on 
the bench — Catholic magistrates have broken throagh 
the exclusiveness of the old Irish squirearchy — ^Catholics 
fill the Corporations — Catholics speak and vote iii*the 
parliament of the realm^CathoUc Privy Conncillon 
advise their Sovereign. Is it not so plain, that it is 
only in Ireland one would have to say it, that it is 
most expedient for the interests of the state that these 
men, permitted to rise throngh ability to the highest 
stations in the land, should not in their youth receive 
an inferior Education ? These men should not in their 
youth be galled by sectarian exolusiony and be ahnost 
oompelled to cany with them through life the resent- 
ment thus excited at the time of their Education. 
Once we are fairly launched upon the world now, we 
are your equals. Why should you in youth maintain 
upon us this badge of inferiority ? 
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Long ago it uraa p^cceiTed that the Gstholic dergy 
of Ireland chonld be educated at home, rather than on 

the Continent, whence they might have returned filled 
with sentiments of republican treason ; it was per- 
oeived that it was better for the state that thej slioald 
receiye a good, than an indifferent Education — a cer- 
tain, than a precarious one. The College of May- 
nooth, founded, for these reasons, to educate the Ca- 
tholio clergy, has recently been more largely endowed.' 

' Matnooth Coixbge — ^The sum annually voted by Parliament 
towards the support of Maynooth College for each of the years 
lS4l-2-3» waa £0,928* The average number of sladents for each of 
theie yeara was, 425, and 4S8. The Parliamentary vote above 
named waa diaiged with the maintenance (tf 250 stndenta. All the 
other students were maintained at their own expense, except a few 
who enjoyed the benefit of private or family foundations. 

By the provisions of the Act of 8 & 9 Vict., c. 25, £30,000 is 
vested in trustees, for providing lands and buildings necessary to 
maintain, Ibmuh, and ealavge the College ; £6j000 a-year fw ealanea 
to the pveridentf Tice-pveaident, prafeaaova, and other officera. The 
remainder of the funds is derived irom the rents of the Donboyne 
estate, £454, and from the admission fees of the students. In conse- 
quence of the increase of income granted by this Act, the number of 
students receiving an enlarged education on the Dunboyne establish- 
ment has been increased from 14 to 20, and their annual allowances 
railed firom ^ to £02. The total number of atudenta baa been in^ 
creased fitun 250 to 500» and 250 of the ifai'ee aenior ebasea receive 
£20 per annum for thdr contingent expenses. 

The pupils, whose number on 22nd March, 1844, waa 4S8y were 
sent ixom the several dioceses is the numbers itdlowing:— 



AlUCAOH 


. . 82 


Kildare . . 


. . 11 




. . 14 


Meath . . 


. . 36 


Ferns . . . 


. . lb 


Elphin . . 


. . 21 


Ardai^ . . 


. . 5 


Owoiy . . 


. . 10 


Clonfert . . 


. . 9 


Kilmore . . 


. . 16 


Cashei. . . 


. . 21 


Achonry . 


. . 10 


Ciogher . . 


. . 22 


KilUloe . . 


. . ly 


Killala . . 


. . 8 


Down • . . 


. . 9 


Clognra . . 


. . 2 1 


Kilmacdva^ 


. . 6 


nromorB • 


. . 8 


Cork . . . 


. . 17 


Galwagr . . 


. . 8 


Raphoe . . 


. . 12 


Limerick . . 


. . 20 




Derry . , , 


. . 14 


WataHM 


. . 12 


Totd 




Dt'iiUK . . 


. . 42 i Karry . . . 


. . 30 
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By such increafled facilities for Eduoatioii, the Catholic 
clergy cannot become more pions, ssealous, fidthfbl, than 

they are. But the spiritual guides of the Irish nation, 
by an enlarged system of Education, will better main- 
tain their position amongst an educated people. 

Within late years, the Education of the Irish pea- 
santry has been taken under consideration of the state, 
on the principle that the state being most interested in 
haying good citizens, should try to make them sucL The 
grants to the Board of National Education have recently 
been increased/ and the peasantry of Ireland, enjoying 



Li Aprils 1845 and 1646^ tbe number of Btodenta in tlie ntnal 









BeMla«.| BUk. 




StudenU on Dunboyne Establishment . . 


14 




19 




Ist Division of 1st Senior Class .... 


7 




24 




2nd Division of 1st ditto ..... 


62 




68 






68 




64 


1 




68 




»6 


1- 


Class of Mathematics and Natural Pliilosnphy 


72 


4 


69 


2 


Claw of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics 


72 


2 


74 


6 


Clam ofRh«toiie,stiid^ng«leo Geometry . 


39 


3 


52 




Ckss uf Greek and latiii Cbuakt, Toadiiag 












26 




46 






428 


9 


512 


10 



— I^lom't Abnaitac, 1847. 



' BoAMD ow Katiohai. Edvcatiov.— In ISSS, tbe grants of pnUie 
money tot die education of the poor were entmited to the cbarge of 

tbe Lord Lieutenant, to be expended on the inBtruction of the chil- 
dren of every religious denomination, under the superintendence of 
commissioners appointed hv the crown, anfl named " The Commis- 
sionprs of Nation nl Education." The prinrijl. on which the com- 
missioners act arc, that the schools shall be open alike to Chnstians 
of every denomination s that no pupil riiatl be reqnbred to attend at 
any rdfigiont exerciae, or to reoeiTO any reUgious uutmotion, which 
his parents or guardians do not approve, and that auflieient oppor* 
tunity shall be afforded to the pu{^ of each reUgioua peronanon to 
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suoh advantages, will, in the next age, rue in the social 
scale. Thus, for the priesthood and the peasantry, 



receive s<'pnr»tcly, at appointed times, such religious iastruction as 
their parents or guardians think proper. 











Tttn. 






Onnta. 


1833 . 


. rso 


. 107,042 


. £25,000 


1834 . 


. 1,106 


145,521 


. 35,000 


I8a6 . 


. 1,181 


153,707 


. 35,000 


1836 . 


. 1,800 


. 166,929 


. 35,000 


1837 . 


. 1,384 
. Included 


169,548 


50, non 


1838 . 


in the next. 


50,000 
50,000 


188» . 


. 1,581 


. 192,971 


1840 . 


. 1,978 


. 232,560 


50,000 


1841 . 


. 2,337 


281,849 


57.000 


1S42 . 


. 2,721 


. 319,792 


55,000 


1843 . 


. 2,912 


. 355,320 


. 55.000 


1844 . 


. 3,153 


, 395,550 


75,000 


1845 . 


. 3,426 


, 432,844 


. 85,000 j 



AtanAsr of National Schools in operaiUni; the Number of Children on tkt 
BaOt, at return^ hg tke Mmagan ; andNunUHtr of Teaekers, m 1845. 





Ko.or<3iildl«BOB«i«Balli,Mi«tan<dlvfh«]|MugM, 

•| s 2 , Ite iba hM-ym ending 






o C 


3Ut March, 1845. 


30th September, 1845. 




Male*. 1 Female*. 


Total. 


Males. 


Fcmalea.| ToteL 


Main. 


Fcm. 


UMir . • 


1,MS 

m 

404 


SI ,890 
S7.00S 

mjs» 


54.258 
44.845 
4S.M7 
1S,88S 


136,148 
101 ,650 
107,894 
47,914 


81.040 
68,517 
169,814 
SQy400 


60,034 

5a,dao 

S»,97S 
90.IS9 


141.174 
1IS.4<7 
1111,087 
S0,6S2 


1,906 
IMS 
6S5 
317 


325 
336 
406 
137 






s,«se 


925,581 


167.095 


S99.SS0 


t8S.t71 


188,409 


498.980 


2,655 


1,194 



Th( M^hools in conuexiou with the Board on the 3i8t December, 



1845, include those founded by the guardians of the poor of 90 
Unioiifl, out of 123 then in operation. The Boards of Guardians of 
fhe diffiarent Unions comprise bolli Protestants and B(nnan Catholics ; 
{he schools are attended by children of both persuasions indiacrinu- 
nately, and the duty of imparting religious instraction is entrasted to 
chaplains of each communion respectively. 

During the year, 290 teachers for Xatlonal schools have been 
trained. Of these, 260, 173 males and 87 females, were supported 
at the public expense, as teachers for National schools; 30, 6 males 
and Si4 females, supported themselTes. Of the teachers thus trained, 
tbebr religions dwiominatioiia wwe — 

ITattonal Scliooli . E«UMlslHl4 Cliwrh. 14 Frcubytcrinn*, 40 RWBMI Cathnticii, 20*; 
Other SchooU , •£«MbtUwlCh«ri!li, 4 rreibjrterinnf, 0 B«min Catti»licii, 26 
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the state has made proylsion. But no provision has 
been made for that cIabs amongst the Catholics, whence 
are to come the fatore mwbers of the learned 

professions and the legislature. They alone are to be 
left stationary amidst the great progressive movement 
all around them. And yet we ask no grant from the 
state ; — we ask merely that the national Uniyersity 
should be the University of the Nation, that the baits 
for apostacT :iud the incentives to religious jealousy 
should be abolished, and that the rewards of learning 
should be open to the free competition of all. Were 
the University thus opened, instead of the twenty or 
thirty Catholics ^vho now annually enter Trinity Col- 
lege, there would enter hundreds, and the College 
revenues would be largely increased. The same bene- 
ficial effects ^vhich the National system of Education 
has had in harmonising the different elements of race 
and religion, which exist in IreUtnd, into one united 
people, would soon be peroeiTed in Trinity College. 
And the result would be more important, in proportion 
as the leaders of the people are more important than 
the people themselves.' Under the present ezclusive 

' "We luLve trained during the year, and supported at the public ex- 
pense 257 national teachen* of wlumi ISO were male8« and 68 were ^ 
malei. We also trained S5 teaehen not connected with natiomJ 

schools, and who maintained themselves during their attendance at the 
model srbof U . Of the 2.57 teachers of national schools trainrrl fairing 
the year, I'.i were of tlie Eslablishod Church, 35 Presbyterians, 1 a 
Dissenter of anutiier dcuomination, and 208 Uoiuan Catholics. Though 
we have no actual returns on the subject, we have reason to beliere 
tliat of the 456,410 children edncated under ns, fully oae-sevendi are 
Protestant! ; whieh if not lei» then a fair proportlooi as the Ftotestant 
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Catholics will never have reooane to Trinity 
College in any eonriderable nambera. A just preju- 
dice against rhiit institutiun exists amongst the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, ooe of whose noblest traits is, their 
earnest r^rd for the spiritual welfare of their 
ohildren. Warned by the great examples of apostacy 
which appear in the mournful history of their country, 
they will not expose them to such temptation. 

But the principal reason alleged for the continued 
exclusion of Catholics from the emoluments of Trinity 
College is, that their admission would peril the exist- 
ence of the Established Church. By men who argue 
thus, the monopoly of learning is in some way con- 
nected with the security of the Establishment. Any 
attempt to provide that our national Uuivei'sity should 
be for the instruction of the Nation, is met with the 
ery^^'The Church is in danger." — Short-sighted 
generation ! Is there not more danger to your 
Established Church now, when its existence is ever 
prominently thrust forward as the great obstacle 
in the way of all reform in Education, and all at- 

poor certainly do not exceed one-ieventli of tlio poor of Ireland. Of 

teachers trained by nv, four-fifths are usually Roman Caf^mlics, one- 
fifth, Protestants. They receive their general education together, and 
they live together in perfect harmony. It might have been feared, 
I3mt united edtieation would experienced in onr tndning est». 
bUahment ttidii^obBtactes; yet it is here that its auoocM has been 
the most con^iieuotas. These teachers come from every quarter of 
Ireland — ^belong to every race, and every religious persuasion in the 
country — arrive stranfrers to each other, with their habits nnd opinions 
fully loeuied— yet no religious dissension exists among them, and dis- 
cipline is easily and efiectually preserved. ^ — Report of the Commis- 
noMr«» 1647. 
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tempts to develop the intellect of the country, than, 
if bj firee admission to the emolnmeiits of learning, it 
wm d^DOonstrated, that the Chnrdi of the Protestants 

in Ireland is not a barrier to the Education of their 
Catholic brethren. By the present system, Catholics, 
at the age when the feelings are most easily moulded 
and the prejudices most readily formed, are told, that 
this last link in the chain of social degradation re- 
mains on them, because of the existence of the 
Established Church. By the present system, Catholics 
are compelled to regard the existence of the Established 
Church, as the cause of their virtual exclusioji i'rom 
the higher branches of Education in Ireland. Because 
of the existence of the Establishmenti we most be con- 
tent to stay away from oar national TTniyersity, and to 
receive an inferior Education ; or if we go thither, we 
must be satisfied to labour without reward, and see 
our poorer brethren tempted by Scholarship and other 
advantages, to renounce their religion. If we be told 
that the existence of the Established Church is the 
cause of our exclusion from knowledge, — ^the cause of 
our being unable to reap the full benefits of that edu- 
cation which others enjoy, — the cause of degrading 
Proselytism, we are told in plainest words to use our 
ntmost endeavours to destroy this institution, which 
thus inflicts injury on ourselves and the Nation. If it 
be the cause of our exclusion from knowledge, — ^the 
cause of social inferiority by consequence thereof, 
etery honest Catholic in the kingdom is bound to use 
his best efforts towards its destruction. 
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The surest protection and most certain stability of 
a great corporation, like the Establishment, would be, 

in its not impeding others in the way to knowledge — 
in its not maintaining the last and most signal 
badge of social d^radation. All remains of former 
intolerant persecution, blocking up the high road to 
knowledge, must be swept away. And the traveller 
journeying on that road, must receive equal aid from 
those appointed to assist him, no matter what be his 
country or his creed. — Short-sighted generation ! Is 
there not more danger to your Establishment at pre- 
sent, when, in half-measure policy, you permit all the 
advantages of your grand educational system to those 
Catholics who chance to be sufficiently aided by the 
gifts of Providence to pass through Trinity College, 
and who chance to have enough in their hearts of the 
energy of perseverance, to strive to gain such helps to 
fortune. These men having enough of courage to 
despise, meet, and defeat the scoff against Papistry, 
which still in part survives ; and being contented to 
work hard, and gain the honours without the prizes ; 
zealous to fit themselves, whilst young, by severe 
training, for those toilsome ways which lead to the 
high places of the land, are permitted to attain all the 
advantages of your system of Education. You permit 
them to sharpen their reasoning powers with your lo- 
gical course of training j — to facilitate correctness of 
thought by mathematical study ; — ^to read the lessons 
of Pagan philosophy and Christian morality; — to pon- 
der on the deeds of the free heroes of the olden times ; — 
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to derive inspiration irom the Epic and the Tragic 
muse ; — to expand their mindB in all the discunive 
exercises to whieb thej are directed by the varied 

branches of the old Classic lore ; — ^to gain frona philo- 
logical study new powers of splendid language ; — to 
discipline the pen and tongue in the Historical Socie^ 
(0 magna mator Tirftm !). These advantages snch men 
may gain. And whilst they are educated to become 
clever men of business and the world ; skilled to take 
a part in pablic affiiirs ; enabled to direct their natural 
talents to accomplish whatover they may desire, thej 
are perpetually and annoyingly remmJeJ. that they 
cannot attain the highest honours in the only Uni- 
versitj of their native countiy, because a certain in- 
stitution exists, conferring no benefit on them, — sup- 
ported by the lauds taken from their ancestors, — that 
institution called the Established Church. 

The original purposes of the founders of Trim^ 
College have nothing to do with the question of open- 
ing the eaiokiraents at the present time. There ought 
to be a distinction observed between the endowments 
made bj governments, and by individuals. The in< 
tentions of an individual in the disposal of his pro- 
perty, should be carried out and protected by the law, 
provided they be not inconsistent with good morals 
and the wel&re of the state. But the endowment 
granted by government, may fiuriy be changed in thdr 
disposal >vith the character of the times. As originally 
and primarily they were or should have been designed 
for the benefit of the Nation, so they ought^ in each age, 
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to be made snbaervi^t only to its trae interest 
Whaterer endowments have been granted to Trinity 

College by individuals, must be maintained in ori- 
ginal integrity ; — no one will be found to seek to 
diTert them from the parpoaes of the givers. Bnt 
the principal estates held by Trinity College were 

besto^ved by the corporation of Dublin, by Elizabeth, 
and by James 1. for the benefit of the future people 
of Ireland. 

These phrases, ^vested rights" and "purposes 

of founders/' mislead the public mind, and are 
used fraudulently. HerO) in Ireland, the lands taken 
jfrom Irish Catholics by confiscation, are used to edu- 
cate a Protestant minority, and to offer temptadmi to 
apostacy from the Catholic faith. An attempt to open 
the advantages of Education to ally is met with the cry 
^ the purposes of the founders must be observed/' If 
you be so zealous for the protection of original design, 
be at least consistent in your zeal ; and if you act ac- 
cordingly, we will be contented. Prove, if you will, 
that Elizabeth designed this College as a machine to 
encourage apostacy for kicre, — ^if that be your concep- 
tion of an institution arising from the free progressive 
spirit of Protestantism. Preserve her design — ^re- 
peal the kwB which give us the right to linger here, 
unwelcome guests.— But, — ^preserve tiie original de- 
signs of the founders in the other Universities of 
the kingdom. Banish the Protestant Church from 
Oxford and Cambridge ; let mass be said in the 
old chapels there for the sonb of the foithflil de- 
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piriedy as h enacted by the statutes which are not jet 
lepealed and let all Catholics receive their edncstion 

there ; and let them be the rulers there ; for of the 
thirty-six Colleges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, only six bare tbdr origin kter than tiie 
Beformation.* 

But even supposing that you are consistent in mun- 
taining this reason for exclusion here, whilst in Eng- 
land you disregard it ; even supposing Trinity Cdlege 
was founded for the purposes of Proaelytism, then, the 
simple answer is, that the carrying out this purpose in 
this manner, is uujiist and injurious to the Catholics 
and the Nation, and must be discontinued. Even if 
Elizabeth, in some charter, hidden in secret archives, 
had bound by strictest forms these endowments, and 
had expressly forbidden that ever a Papist should be 
encouraged in the pursuit of learning, by the hope of 
enjoying them ; even if James I. in some other oath, 
not recorded by history, had cursed the Provost and 
Fellows, and their successors, if they should not con- 
stantly oppose Papists in their e£forts towards Educa- 
tion ; even if all succeeding soTereignSi down to the 

1 •< A third Mass shall be for Peace ia behali' of souls of happy me* 
niory, to wit, the Lord King Henry the Third* Edward tlie Third, 
Henrj the Sixth, and Edwatrd the Foturdi ; and also fiw oor'a* when 
We ahall have dcfMrted this life ; the soul of Richard our Father, and 
Margery our Mother, the Lord Ralph Cromewell, John Fastolfe, 
knight, and the other benefactors of ourselves and of the College, and 
for all the Faithful departed."— Ward's Statutes of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, p. 120. See also Lord Holland's speech in the House of 
Levd«»AiNAll,18S9. 

* HnWa English UniTersities, toI. i., p. 168. 
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present time, had followed most strictly in sticli nai^ 
row footsteps ; even if exclasion were still maintained, 
and if no Catholics receiving their education here, for 
more than half a century, testified that no danger to 
the Established Church is to be a|^rehended from 
them ; even if all these things were so, and tenfold 
exclusion now observed, still would we say, these emo- 
luments should be enlarged to free competition, for it 
is a crime to confine to a party what should be open 
to the nation. 

But the successors of Dr. Duigenan among the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and the orators who address the 
operatiTes at the Botundo, reiterate assertions as to the 
intolerant nature of the Catholic religion, its opposition 
to the spread of knowledge, its blighting influence on 
the human inteiiect, its hatred of freedom. How long 
shall we haye to appeal to history,' to repeat, that to 
those who have professed the Catholic &ith in every 
age, in the early times of Christianity, in the middle 
ages, and in these modern days, knowledge has ever 
been precious, — freedom has ever been dear« But for 
those monks, against whom the statute-book still has 
recorded the sentence of transportation, the ancient 
world to us were now unknown. To their labours we 
owe all that remains of classical literature. But for 
them, lost for ever was the music of Homer^s verse, the 
philosophy of Tlato, the eloquence of Demosthenes — 

* Kead Dr. Dojie's Vindication, and Sheil's speech at Fenenden 
Hestli. 
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strangers to ns the warriors, stafteBOieiii and hisfeoriass 

of aocieot Rome. 

The CathoUc laith exercises no degrading inflaence 
upon the haman mind I In these same Cathdie 
middle ages, tbe painters and arehitects raised Art to 
a height unsurpassed in modern times. The artists of 
tbe present day triomph but in the imitation of the 
iSunons works of mediasral splendonr. In these same 
Catholic times, when Oxford and Cambridge were 
governed by monastic rule, they were then most 
in adTanoe of their age, with ten times the number of 
stndents which they can now boast. Never since was 
there such a concentration of intellect, eminent in all 
the literature and science of the age, such as Oxford 
and Cambridge then possessed, to develop the mind 
of Western Europe.' 

lu Catholic times, from Catholic minds arose the 
British Constitution. Ancient Saxon story tells that 
the CathoUc Alfred gave to the Saxon peo|^e their 
judges, and their trial by jury. Sprang from the Ca^ 
tholic peasantry, chosen by the Catholic Church, which 
first recognised the great principle, now at last by states- 
men faintly understood, that talent alone should lead to 
power, tbe Catholic priests of the middle ages raised the 
serfs to freedom. Stephen Langton, and other prelates 
of the Catholic Church, were the chief opponents of the 
tyrant John ; and their intelligenoe directed the brute 
force of the barons to the accomplishment of the Grreat 
Charter. With free Catholic burghers, men who would 

* Hnber't BagMk Univwaitwi, vol I, p. 06. 
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not allow their purses to be trifled with, the power of 
the third estate arose under the Henrys and Edwards 
of English history. 

But English history is not our solitary evidence. 
Had the quarrels between theGuelphs and Ghibeliines 
continued, we should hare seen the Pope supporting 
and supported by the free Republics of Italy in a con- 
test against Protestant tyranny and the higii monar- 
chical doctrines of the Emperors of Grermany.^ The 
mountaineers of Sempach and Morgarten had not the 
Icbb valour fierce and free, because they signed them- 
selves with the emblem of their redemption, and in- 
voked their patron saints before the battle. 

Possessed of power, the Catholic Church has used 
it tyrannically to maintain it ; possessed of power, 
the Protestant has done the same. Calvia burned 
Servetus ; Cranmer burned Joan Boucher ; Cranmer 
himself perished at the stake. The votaries of each 
faith have suffered martyrdom at the hands of each, 
that their mutual example might teach mutual charity 
to future ages. The doctrine that heretics should 
be excluded from the advantages of Education, was 
held by the Inquisition at Salamanca ; the same doc- 
trine was held by the enlightened Protestant states^ 
men of the eighteenth century who imposed the penal 
laws on the Catholics of Ireland. 

The Catholic faith exercises no degrading influence 
upon the human mind ! In all history are Catholic 

• Dr. Arnold's Christian fluty of conceding the Soman Catholic 
claims. Miscellaneous \V oi'k;>j p. 64. 

P 
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names illustrious in religion, eloquence, poetry, states- 
manship, and war, a cloud of witnesses" to lepel 
snch a charge. Individaal examples are wearying 
and invidious. In every age our minds have been as 
vigorous as yours, our thoughts as bold, our hearts as 
free ; and from all histoiy yoa may learn this lesson, 
that genius has not been the property of one reli^on — 
toleratioii has not been practised by one faith — free- 
dom has not been cherished by one creed. 

Let us then hope that the next time this great ques- 
tion is brought forward in parliament, it will be met 
in the kindly tolerant spirit which befits the age, and 
that a commission of inquiry will be granted into the 
Irish and English Uoiyersities, in which the exclusive 
spirit still lingers. Some of the most enlightened 
churchmen and statesmen of the day, the representa- 
tives of a vast portion of the wealth and intelligence 
of the empire, have sanctioned the extension of the 
benefits of academical Education on equal terms to tiie 
whole community. 

The time has come at last in Ireland, when it is 
acknowledged hj all that the adherence of an honest 
man to the Mth in which he has been educated should 
not be a bar to advancement in his profession. Let 
it be acknowledged that conscientious religious con- 
Tiction ought not to be a barrier to the rewards of 
industry and talent in the only UniTersitf of his 
native land. 

A Queen founded Trinity College. She may have 
intended it tot the improTement of a small minority, 
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and to be an enginje of apostacy for lucre, or she 
may have dedgoed it to be the noble instrument of 

advancing the intellect of the entire nation — as a 
grand institution, which should hold forth the rewards 
of learning, to rouse the generous emulation of all, from 
the highest noble to the lowest peasant, apart from 
the considerati jiis ot" sect or party. But, whatever 
maj have been Elizabeth's intentions-— whether thej 
were Hie narrow-minded designs of an ancient bigot 
(as those who fermerlj praised her now contend them 
to have been), or whether they were the enlarged and 
noble plans of a Queen who consulted for futurity, the 
true interests of Ireland at the present day are now 
alone to be regarded. Let statesmen consider what 
these iue let statesmen consider whether it be for 
the interest of the empire, that whilst 500 of the 
middle classes of Ireland are receiving Education at 
the expense of the state to become the ministers of 
the Catholic Church —whilst 400,000 of the Catholic 
peasantry are being educated at the expense of the 
state to become worthy citizens, the system of Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland is such, that only 120 Catho- 
lic students, including all the classes, are at present on 
the books of the only University in Ireland. The rest 
of the sons of the Catholic gentry either pass the most 
precious years of their lives in lounging idleness, or are 
compelled to have recourse to the Colleges in France 
or Belgium, whence they return imbued with no sen- 
timents of loyalty towards the govemmnet which thus 
exiles them. 

r 2 
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A Queen now rules the WestLm Islands. No boon 
could be granted by her more welcome to her loyal 
Irish Catholic subjects than that Boyal Letter would 
be which should open more fully to tiiem the Univer- 
sity of their country, and the blessings of the liighest 
order of education ; and that statesman shall earn our 
lasting gratitude who shall grant this most importsnt 
aid towards making us a prosperous and united 
people. 
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[TKAlTSLAnOir.] 

LETTERS PATENT OR CHAETER OF 
KING JAMES, 

FOB THE BBPRBSENTATION OF TBINrTT COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, IN PARLTAMKNT. 

(11 Jac I. 1613.) 

Jamss, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotkod, France 
and Ireland, D^ender of the Faith, &c* To all to whom these 
letters preaent come greeting: Whereas our very dear sister 
Elizabeth, lale Qae«i of England, France^ and Indand, by reason 
of that extraordinary concern which she had for the pious and 
liberal education of the youth of this kingdom of Irdand, and by 
reason of that regard with which she favoured literal^ pursuits, 
and those who followed them, in order that they might be the 
better aided in the attainment of the liberal arts, the cultivation 
of virtue and religion, by her letters patent under her great seal 
of Ireland, bearing date at Dubh'n, the third day of March, in 
the thirty-fourth year of !ier reigt), instituted, founded, and esta- 
blished a College, the mother of a University, in a eeriain place, 
called All-Hallows, near Dubh'n, by the name of the Provost, 
Fellows, and Scholars of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, founded 
by Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin ; which College, thus |jrimarily 
founded, is gifted with divers ample and moniticent liberties, ])rivi- 
leges, revenues, rents, and possessions, as well of our gii't as of our 
saM sister Queen EHaabeth, aflter the eiiample of our academies 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in our kingdom of England, as by the 
separate letters patent or grants, made by us and the aforesaid late 
Queen Elisabeth, more fully is evident and appears. And whereas 
the said College it, and is called a University, and has, enjoys, and 

* CoD«ge Statutes, Mac DouueU's eOittua, p. 305. 
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uses all and singular the liberties, privileges, and immuilitiea 
pertaining or belonging to a University or Academy. 

Whereas, in holding parliamoits in otir said kingdom of Ire- 
land, divers acts or statutes may be proposed or pgiscd, as vdl 
for tbe general good of the Qiondi, as finr the sound gOTemment 
and direction of tlie aforesaid Col^ge and UhiTersity, and for the 
disposition and presenradon of the Terenocs, rents, and posses- 
sioos of the said CoHsg^ and of other Colleges or hsDs in the 
said University, hereafter to be erected and foonded : therefore. 
It seems fit and necessary, itiat the said College and University 
have foil and absolute power of eleeUngtwo hutgetaet frcmikem- 
selveSy and of sending them to the supreme court of Parliamm^ 
to be held in this our kingdom of Ireland, from time to time; in 
which court, hnrfrosses of this kind, so elected and sent, accord- 
ing to lh<" tonn of the Universities of Oxford nnd Uandiridee 
used in England, may make known there llie true >ti\\o of t)ie 
said College and University, so that no statute or general act may 
prejudice or injure the said College or University, without just and 
due knowledge and information being had in that behalf: Ksow 
T£, that we of our special favour and certain knowledge, and pure 
incUnatios, and inth the assait of oar well-bdoved and fidthlbl 
coonsellor, Arthur, Lord Cfaieliesterof BdfSut, onr Deputy of oar 
said Idngdom of Irdand, and aecovding to the intention and efltet 
of certain letters of ours, signed with our own hand, and given 
and w our seal, at Hamj^n Court, on tbe 26ih day of September, in 
the tenth year of our reign over England, France, and Ireland, and 
in the forty-sixth of our reign over Scotland, and now enrolled in 
the Rolls of our Chanc^y of our said kingdom of Ireland, we will 
and grant, and by those presents, for ourselves, our heirs, and 
successors, will and grant to the aforesaid Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars of the said College, and their successors ; also we or- 
dain and establish by these presents, for all future times, that 
there be and shall be in the said College and Uni^rsity, near 
Dublin, two blU'gesses in the Parliament of ourselves, our heirs, 
successors, and that the aforesaid Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, 
and their successors, by virtue of the precept, mandate, and pro- 
cess upon our writ, and those of our heirs, and our sncoessoi^ 
regarding the election of burgesses to serve in Parliament, in 
that behalf duly directed, may have and shall have powor, au- 
thority, and leave to elect and nominate two of the more duereei 
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amd ttofv ^fieumi mtmhen iffUte afi)re$mid CoUege and UfU' 
verti^Jbr Ae Hme heinfff to lie bargeasw in our ParlianMnt, 
and In that of our heku and snooeawirs, for the same University ; 
and to tend the same bargesses, thus elected) at the cost and ex- 
pense of the said Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, and their sue* 
cessors, for the time being, to our Parliament, and to that of our 
heirs, and our successors, wheresoever it shall be held in this our 
kingdom of Ireland, in the same manner and form as is usual and 
customary in utlicr [ilnces, cities, boroughs, and towns of our 
aforesaid kingdom lA' Ireland. Which burgesses thus elected and 
fioiuinuLed, we ordain to attend and remain in our Parliament, 
and in that of our heirs and successors, during? the time in which 
such Parliament shall happen to be held, in the matiner and form 
ijniilAr to that used in the case of other burgesses in Parliament 
for any other places^ cities* boroughs, or towns, or for any other 
plaoe^ city, borongfa, or town whatever, within the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

And these burgesses in such Parliament of onrs, and of our 
hdrs and suooessors, shall possess both their afErmative and 
n^ative Toices, and riiall pwform and ezeente all and singular 
the matters there^ which the other burgesses of our Parliament 
for any other places, cities, Ixirouglis, or towns, or for any other 
,place^ city, borough, or town, possess perfonn, and execute or 
by any means or method are abl^ and have power, to possess, 
perform, and execute. 

And we have moreover given and granted, and by these pre- 
sents, for ourselves, our heirs, and successors, we pive and grant 
to the aforesaid Provost, Fellows, and Scholars ot liie atbresaid 
College, and to their successors : and we also, for ourselves, our 
heirs, and successors, enjoin and strictly charge all our sheriffs, 
officers, and ministers, and those of our heirs and successors, 
whosoever they be, of our county of the city of Dublin, for the 
time being, to whom any writ or writs of ours have been, or shall 
be at any time directed in fhture, concerning the election of bur- 
gesses in Parliament, within the said acadraiy or University of 
Dublin : that evoy snch sheriff officer, or minister (to whom 
any such writ or writs of ours, as aforesaid, have been, or sliall 
be at any future time directed), shall direct his precept to the 
aforesaid Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the aforesaid Col- 
lege for the time being, regarding the election and the return of 
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the said tsro burge&sc s. by iruleiiture between them and the gaid 
Provost, Fellows, and Sf tiol irs, according to the form in otber 
elections of burgesi>e<, in ibe said kingdom of Ireland, observed 
and employed. And these our letters patent, or the eorolmaits 
of the muB, shall be* on this subject, a suffieieDt warrant and 
permisBUMi in this behalf to the said Ftovost, FeDowa^ and 
Seh<dan» and to their snooessors^ as wdl as to alt and each of the 
sherifli^ ofiioers, and ministen of ours^ of our hein and soooes- 
son^ whoever th^ may be. And we further will and grant by 
these presents, to the aforesaid Provost, Fellows, and Scholan^ 
and to theur suceessors, that these otv letfeiB patent, shall be in 
all respects, and under all circumstances, stable^ valid, good, and 
effiBctnal in law, according to the true intent of the same. Any 
other statute, act, ordinance, or provision, made, proclaimed, or- 
dained, or provided beforehand, or any other circomsranoe^ caose, 
or matter notwithstanding. 

VVe will also, and grant by these presets, to the aforesaid 
Provosts, Fellows, and Scholars of the afort sai J College, that 
they may and siiull have these our letters parent drawn up and 
sealed in due form uixh r the great seal ot ireiaiui, without fine 
or lee, great or small, to be rendered, paid, or made over to us 
into our hanaper, or elsewhere, for our use: So that express 
mention remaiu oonmning the real annnal valu^ or ooneecnii^. 
any other kind of value^ or the assurance of the first fruits, or of 
any of them, or concerning any other donations or grants made 
by us, or by any of our predecessors before these times, but not 
at the present time^ to the aforesaid Provosts, Fellows, and Scho- 
lars of the said College/ Any statute, act, ordinance, or provi- 
sion, or any other circumstance, cause, or matter to the contrtiy 
of the aforesaid notwithstanding* 

I This sppean Importaat. 
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CASE OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY OF 

DUBLIN, 1803.^ 

Tbx petition of WflUam Conyngbam Plunket, £sq^ LL. D., wai 
read : settiDg fortht that at tba late election of a burgess to re* 
preeeot the College and Umversity of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, near Dublin, which took place on the i4th day of Jnly, 

1802, two candidates offered themselves for the representation 
of the said College and University in Parliament ; namely* the 
Hon. George Knox, and the petitioner ; and that the late King 
James, bv liis charter, dated the 12th day of ^^ay, in the llth 
year of liis i cigu. granted to the said College and L iiiversity that 
they might choose two of the said College and University to be 
burgesses of Parliament for the said University ; and which 
charter refers to the usage of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge : that such cliarter was accepted, and has been acted 
upon, by the persons to whom it was directed ; and that tiie pe- 
titioner waa dnly «nd abitutably matneulated into the said Col- 
lege, and entered on the books thereof) and afkerwards duly and 
atattttably elected a member of the aaid College and University, 
and duly and statutably took the snocesstve degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and Doctor of Laws, having duly 
performed all statutable exercteea required from persons taking 
the aaid respective d^rees, and that he is now, and was at the 
time of the said election, in right and fact a member of the said 
College and University, duly qualified to represent the said Uni- 
versity in ParUameot : and that the said Hon. George Knox is 
not, nor ever was, a member of the said College and University, 
nor ever was matriculated therein, nor ever performed any of 
the exercises required lor obtaining any regular degree therein, 
nor did lie ever talve any regular or other degree therein (except 
as hereinafter is mentioned), nor in any University in Great 
Britain ; and that by custom every member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was entitled to claim an honorary degree from the said 
College and University as a compliment, without any matricu- 
lation, or the performing of any exerdae w admiraifm into the 

> AbiMged ftom F^ckwell*« £l«etion CaaeB, voL i., p. 19. 
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said College and University, and tliat no pri\ ilege is thereby 
cciiferred on the person taking !»uch degree as a member of such 
Coll ei:*^ and I n) versity j and that the said Hon. George Knox, 
being a member of the Irish parliament, did, in the jear 1796, 
claim and receive from the said CoU^e and University the ho- 
norary degree of Doctor of Laws, without any raatriculatiou, 
or the performing of any exercise, and without iiavuig been a 
m^ber thai Univereitj or any other in Great Britain ; and 
tbatifbifl oanM now appeal* on the books of the aaid College, 
it was pot OQ fraodoleiilly and irregularly, merely to serve 
flection purposes^ without the sabmiBsioD to, or pofOTinaiiee 
oC the statutable^ iegiilar» and costomary ezaminatioiiB and 
derdses leqaired in that behalfy and without and against the 
eonient of the proper oliieen of the said College and University, 
and withont matriculation ; and that by the usages of the Uni- 
versiUes of Oxford and Cambridge, and to which the said letters 
patent do in regard to the said election of burgesses expresdy 
refer, no person has been held eligible, nor been elected to repre- 
sent either of the said Universities in Parliament, who had not 
been a member of the same ; nor has any person who had merely 
obtained an honorary degree been considered a member of t itlier 
of tlie said Universities, such degree never having brrn considered 
as conferring any acadi idk <>r collegiate right whatsoever; that 
the University of DulUn has, in conformity with the letter and 
spirit of the said letters patent, as also with the said usages and 
customs of Oxford and CambriUge, to which they expressly refer, 
uniformly, until tixe election of the I Ion. George Knox, elected 
two of its members to serve in Parliament ; and never has conn- 
dered an honorary degree as eonstitating any right to the deno- 
mination of a member of the said College and University ; where- 
fore the petitioner submits, that the said Hon* George Knox was 
not» and is not, a member of the said College and University 
qualified to represent them in Parliament ; and the petitioner 
further shews, that at fhe time of the said election, and at the 
poll, he insisted distinctly on -sueh incapacity of the said Hon. 
Geor<Te Knox, and gave notice thereof to every voter as he came 
to the poll, and that his vote \i'ould be thrown away if given for 
the said Hon. George Knox ; that, nevertheless, thirty-nine per- 
sons were admitted to poll for the said Hon. George Knox, and 
twenty-niue for the petitioner ; and the returning officer declared 
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the said Hon. George Knox duly elected, and hath returned him 
accordingly, to the great wrong of the petitioner, and in prejudice 
and viol.itiotj of the ritihts of the said College and University, 
and therefore praying that tije premises may be taken into COU" 
si'ltTation, and that such relief may be granted to the petitioner 
as to tiie house may seem meet. 

The committee, by their order, directed the Commissioners in 
Ireland to receive and transmit evidence respecting the following 
matters : — 1. Of the tDoUege and University of Dublin ; whether 
they are dlstuict hodies $ and what aie the fonns of admiaaion to 
each respectively. 2. Of the nature of an honorary degree ; and 
whether the degree which the sitting member had obtained was 
honorary) and on what occasion it was conferred npon him. 
8. Whether the sitting member had been matriculated ; and, if 
his name was entered upon the College books, by whose direc- 
tion, and under what circumstances, that entry took place. 
4. Whether, since the granting of the charter of King James I., 
the burgesses for the University have been members of the 
body. 

The evidence collected by the Commissioners was very volu^ 
minous : the points to which it was directed were three : — 

First — Whether it was necessary that the burgess for the 
College and University should be a member of the body repre- 
sented ? 

Secondly — If it should be determined to be necessary, whether 
Dr. Knox was a member of the body ? 

Xhirdly— If it should be determined that Dr. Enoz was not a 
member of the body, and for that reason Ineligible^ whether suffi- 
ident notice of his ineligibility had been given to the electoia, to 
entitle the petitioner to the seat ? 

As the sitting member was held to be duly elected, and, con^ 
seqoently, the thkd point did not fall under the consideration of 
the committee, the arguments and authorities that were made 
use of relating to it are reserved for a fitter place. With respect 
to the two former pointi^ the Committee did not express by thcor 
decision whether they were of opinion that the restriction was 
inoperative, or whether they thought that the sitting member was 
within it. This last question (which also involved the (juostion, 
whether the College and University were identical or distinct 
bodies), relating to a matter of fact only, the evidence and argu- 
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meets re^pet ting it are here totHll} "mitted. To report them 
mighi graLit) the curiosity of some, Uui ii vvuuld be foreign from 
the design of this work. The discussion of the validity of the 
restrictive clause in the charter of Jam^ appeared to be highly 
worthy to be preserved, although it led to no dedtioii whidi can 
terre as an authority in future caaea. 

The only parte of the evidence which are i^pUeable to thn 
pointy are, the charter of James and the ]ist of the members 
retonied by ▼irtne of it. 

King Jamea by his dmrter, dated 12th Hay, in tlie llth 
year of his reign, reciting the foundation of the College by Queen 
Elizabeth,^ granta as follows : — " Quandoquidem in parliamentis 

t^endis in dicto regno nostro Hiberniae diversi actus sire ata- 
" tuta proponi et enactitari poterint, tarn pro bono ecclesise gene* 
" rail, quam pro sana gubernatione et regimine Collegii et Uni- 
"versitatis prsedictt^', pt pro dispositione ac preservatione reddi- 
" tuum, revenditionum, et possessionum dicti Collegii, ac aliorum 
"Collegiorum sive aularum in dictd Universitate in posterum 
** erigendarum et stabiliendarum : Idcirco opera? prelium et ne- 
''cessarium videtur, qu^Ki dictum Collegium et Universitas 
** beant plenam et absolutam potestatenoi duos burgenses de seipsis 
** eligendi, eosque mittendi ad supremam illam curiam parliament!, 

in hoe regno noatro Hibemlas de tempore in tempos tenendi: 
** in qua quidem curift hujusmodi burgenses sic elect! et missi, 
**juxtk formam Untversitatis Ozoniensis et Cantabrigieusis in 
** Angli& uaitatam, notum fadant verum statum dicti Collegii ac 

** Universitatis ibid^n ; volumus et eoncedimus prcefatis prse- 

** poaito> sodis, et Scfaolaribus died Collegii, et saccessorxbus suis, 
" necnon ordinamus et stabilimus per preesentes, perpetuis futuris 
" tomporibus, qu6d sint et erunt in dicto CoUegio ac Universitate 

jujttk Dublin duo burgenses parliamenti nostri, &c. : qu6dqne 
" pra dictiis praepositus, socii, et Scholares, Sic^ habeant potesta- 
** tern eligendi ct nominandi duos de discretioribus et magis suffi- 
" cientibus viris de prasdicto Cullegioac Universrfafc, pro tcinpore 

existent ibus, fore burgenses parliamenti nostri, pro eadam 
" Umverbitate."* 

I Sfd Mardi, 1698. 84 Wu. * 8m mpn, p. 214. 
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ARGUMENT FOR THE FETITIOKER. 



From the case as it is now laid before the committee, two mi- 
portant subjects arise for their consideration : the general effect 
and construction of the words, " de xet'psis eliyendi,** in the 
charter of James ; and the particular circumstances in which the 
petitioner and the sitting members stand, with respect to those 
words. In the discussion of former of these it is necessary 
to flzamine— >l, imiether the words above-mentioned import a 
ved and effiaotive nstri«tloii ? 2. V^her each a restriction be 
legal and valid, and aucb as the King had the power to impoBe ? 
3. If it be effsotive and legal, to wbat deacription of penona does 
it extend? 

It must be confessed that the Universities, by reason both of 
the nature and pnrpoaes of their foundation, had the strongest 
dalms to be represented in Parliament. They not only cherished 
and preserved in th^e kingdoms the love of learning and of t!;e 
liberal arts, but had committed to them almost exclusively, the 
education of our youth. And there is no one who considers the 
vast public importance of these things, but must admit, that 
whatpvpr relates to those persons or societies, to whose care they 
are entrusted, must be also a matter of near and deep concern to 
the commonwealth. 

From the first vestiges, however, of the representation of the 
Universities, it appears to have proceeded from a principle some- 
what indeed differing from this, but not less substantial and im- 
portant. This was, the advantage expected fgcm the wisdom 
and abilities of personsi chosen by such learned bodies from 
among their own immbefB, to asnst in the publie conndls oi the 
nation. Tliat this waa the light in which the representation of 
the Univecsittea was first considered, may be inferred from a 
paasage in a very early part of the English history. There is a 
writ in the Tower, directed by Kng Edward I., in the 28th year 
of his reign, to the Chancellors and Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge^ requiring the former to send four w fivei the 
latter two or three, de dUcretUmhm et in jure eer^to magU 
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expertis Universitatis prmlicta?, to the Parliament to beholden 
nt Lincoln, for the purpose of examining the King's title to Scot- 
land.^ This writ i^ mPTitioned by Mr. Jtistire Blackstone and 
he immediately adds iiis own apprehension ol the subject — Daraely, 
that it was the design of Kint? James I., who granted them the 
permanent privilege of sending members to Parliament, " 0/ their 
own bodi/t to protect in the legislature the rights of the republic 
of letters/' Tbe opinion of tlie karaed judge up<» Ibie point ie 
of the strongest aatiiority, because the charten, antiqoitiee, and 
privileges of the Univecsiiy of Oxfoid were his peculiar study. 
His frequent resldenoe thcve gave hin also the beat oiqportimifj 
of beooming intimately aoquainted with tbeou This ancient writ, 
therefore^ plainly indieates the description of persons whom the 
Univcnities were required to send as their representatives. 
What was then liut a temporary expedient, has now become • 
chartered right. But the nature of both is the same. 

It is hardly necessary to observe how strongly this appears 
from the charters of Jame«, granted to the English Universities. 
The pri^'ilepes themselves, as well as the grounds upon which 
they are granted, and the advantages expected from them, are 
distinctly described. And the charter of the University of 
Dublin refers to both of these : reciting the same necessity, and 
pointing at the same ot)|ect8> it gives the same privilege in almost 
the same words. 

Therefore, this restriction depends as well upon the words of 
the charter, as upon a peculiar local propriety, arising from tl^B 
nature of the body represented, from the habits and education of 
tbe persons required to be sent; and from the great national 
purposes for which this franchise was first granted. None of 
these drcmnstances eodst in other boroughs $ for which ressc^i 
the gttieral directions contained in the statute of Hen. V. and in 
most charters, that a burgess of the borough shall be senty hav^ 
long since fallen into neglect and desuetude. 

There being this essential distinction, no analogy can be drawn 
from other boroughs, or from the desuetude into which the stat. 
Henry V. has fallen in other places. As to the disuse of the 
statute indeed, it would be most dangerous to s/st^u.hy fuialogy 

' See Piynne, Br. P. 1. 345, «nd Frftuie <n 4 Imt 867. 
' BL CocB. ToL 1. p. 174. 
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from 80 siDguIar a drcumstance. The retont of memlMri not 
raddoit in or free of the places for which Ibej are duMeo, in 
direct opposition to the provisions of this statute, has been ae- 
oountedfor by some upon tlie following principle: — When the 
attendance in parliament was considered as a burthen, the legis- 
lature meant to exempt from it persons not connected %vith, or 
residnrU in the plncc r':'i)rosented ; and enacted, not that such 
persons were not elii^ible, but that they could not be compelled 
to serve. So tliat in alter-times, when what was before avoided 
became to be desired, the statute, being a protection for those 
who avoided it, not a restraint upon any who desired it, lost its 
operation, and could not be taken advantage of, except by those 
for wbose benefit it was intended. And perhaps it ia in thii 
view that Lord CSoke eonaidefa It, when he teraia it a directory, 
and not a oooclusory statute $ for it ia impoasihle that it abonld 
be merely directoiy* in the sense in whioh that expreaaion ia ge- 
nerally vaed, ainoe it oontaina negative worda. 

Bnt, on the contrary, it is mentioned by Lord Glenbervie^^ aa 
a solitary instance^ in England, of what is frequent in Scotland, 
a statute being repealed by desuetude ; and his apprehension is 
not only confirmed by the general opinion, but by the preamble 
of the 14 Geo. III., c. 58. which recites that it is become obselete. 
Let this be as it may, it is the last of all subjects to be resorted 
to for analogy, or to be pressed )>eyond the extent to which it is 
already carried : first, on account of its great difliculty and ob- 
scurity ; but chiefly, because, as a precedent, it leads the way to 
a very serious innu\ atiuu in the system of our laws. 

It is to be observed, too, with regard to other charters, that 
the restrictive words in no one of them are nearly so strong as 
In the charters to the UniversitieB. It is in general required 
simply that he ahall be a bm^iess. In the chartera of Banbmy 
and Higham Feiren^ lie ia to he Aoaio hurgi, ''But," aaya a 
learned jodge^ '<a ttry little matter will make a man a man of 
the burgh." Forteflcue says* three nights' residence makes a man 
hominem imyi s and Mr. Lnders (vol. 3, p. 322) seems to consi- 
der that the very return to the writ makea the peiaon returned a 
borgeaa. But ia the charters at present under consideration, 
almost every aentenoe distinctly marka that the restiiction waa 

' 1 Ld. GL HU 
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not meant to hp merely formal, hut that it was considered as of 
the verj' esM'ticc and spirit of the grant. 

After all, however, it will appear that no argument drawn 
from the disuse either of the statute or restrictive charters, can 
apply here. They, iu all cases, have been got rid of by contrary 
usage : here, the usage will be shewn to haT« been eottformable 
to the charter, ainee the granting of it ; so that there in even the 
aame reasan to anpport the restrictioa in thia caae> that there waa 
to destroy it in any other. 

The Stat. 9 Ann. c. 5» dispensing, in the case of the two Eng- 
lish Univeruties, with the pecuniary qualifications which it re- 
quires from the representatives of all other places, strongly indi- 
cates the sense oi the l^ialature upon the subject at the time 
when this act waa passed. The choice of the electors tliroughout 
the lungdom was confined to men of a certain estate, not because 
those only who posseraed such an ^tate were fit to sit in the 
House of Commons, but because it was hoped that such men, 
from their education and habit? of life, would be found equal to 
the duties of their situation. In the case of the Universities, 
8uj)j >*i>iiig tiieia obliged to choose out of their own body, this 
purpose was already answered, and the statute waa unnecessary : 
the limitation in their charter, operating in the same manner as 
the statute, confined their choice to persons of learned, liberal, 
and independent pursuits : but if they are left as much at large 
in their choke as other stleetive bodies, no reason can be assigned 
for this exceptioo* Time observations are strengthened, by con- 
sidering that an estate which would qualify a man to dt in par- 
liament, would in many colleges disable him from bdng upon the 
foundation. 

The principle and nature of the restriction having been ezap 

mined, it remains to consider in what manner it has hitlierto been 
received, understood, and acted upon. From the records of the 
English Universitiest wliere the entries are regular, the members 
appear, with a very few exertions indeed, invariably to have 
belonged to the body. And the single instance of General Moolc's 
election for Cambridge, in lUOO, considering the complexion of 
the limes, and how severely the Universities hm\ suflered in those 
which nriniediately preceded them, cannot reasonably be permitted 
to \\ caken the argument which arises from so uuiibrm and esta- 
blished a practice in that University, 
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In Lreland* the entrj of the names of the meoibers in the College 
books is mueh more frequent than could have been expected^ oon- 
eidering the frregolarity with whieh the l>ooks have been kept» 
and the troubles whldi have prevailed in that kingdom. Where 
the names do not appear, it will be found that there are chasms 
in the books, corresponding to the time in which probably thejr 
should have been entered. Whwe the entries are regularly con- 
tinned, the names of the member? nre constantly found ; which 
affords a reasonable inference, that the omission of the names of 
tl)0?e who do not appear is owing to the impfrreftioii of the 
entries, and not to the fact of their not having been members of 
the College. In 1661, Lord Ossory was returned ; of whom 
there is no mention in any of the books. It is possible that all 
the Universities niiglit, at this very critical period, have departed 
from their usual course, in order to avail themselves of the pro- 
tectioQ of powerfiil men. It is to be observed, however* that even 
In this case there is a chasm in the book of admisnons from 1644 
to 1652, during which period it is not improbable that Lord 
Owory might have been admitted. 

And about this same tim^ in the jear 1659» it clearly appears, 
from the admission of Lord BroghiU and Colonel Coote, in order 
to their election to Parliament, that it was thought necessary that 
the representatives should be de seipsLs. Similar entries appear 
in the books of Cambridge, in the case of Sir W. Temple, 1678 i 
in those of Oxford, in the case of Sir T. Clarges, in ]688.> 

Of the other persons whose entries are doubtful, Mr. South- 
well is accounted for by a chasm from 1682 to I69O; Mr. Gil- 
bert, Sir C. Wych, and Mr. Crow appear to have bclonfrcd to 
the English Universities: it is reasonable to suppose t!i u they 
were admitted ad cundem, and that the degrees conierred on 
them were not honorary, but regular. "With one other exccjjtion, 
every person returned has been proved to have been a member 
of the University. And these are instances, not of men proved 
never to have bdonged to the University, but whose admissi<nis, 
after a long course of yean^ cannot distinctly be ascertained. * 

But it is said, that the restriction is illegal j and that the King 

' To these may be adUed the Hon. H. Boyle, temp. W. & M. entered of Tri- 
al^ Colkgt^ Cambiidge^ " to q;iMlIiy Mm far hit eketlon." Appendix to Wlllj** 
KoL 1 Pill. ToL ii. p. 10, odit. 1716. 

Q 
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had BO power to narrow Ifae rig^t of election. Tins dljeetkiii 
pots the ease in a very different point of view from any ease 
under the stat. of Uaii, V., for the restriction there was ear* 

tainly imposed by a competent authorit v. But the con&eqaenoe 
of this objrction is, that if the grant is in this respect invalid, 
the wliole of the ehartfr is utterly void, and the right of the Uni- 
versitie* to be repreaeutt d in Parliament is at an end. The dif- 
ference between a gram iroia liie King and from a bubj* ct is 
this — if the grant of the subject be in part lawful, and iii part 
unlawful, that which is lawful shall be of force, and the re&t &hail 
be void ; for it shall be taken meet strongly against the grantor. 
So if a grant be made upon an illegal eonditioii» the giant is ab- 
solotc^ and the condition void* Bat with respect to the King it 
b the reirene: his grants are not taken most strcmgly against 
htm ; bnt if there is any defect in them ansing dther from faet 
or ]aw» the King is said to liave been deceired, and tlie grant is 
entirely void.* If the sitting member, therefore, slioald soooeed 
in showing the restriction to be void, the consequence will be, 
not that he will gain his seat, but that the University will lose 
the franchise. 

Further, with respect to the body to whom this privilege was 
granted i it was not in their power to accept the charter in p:irt 
only. They must l«ave accepted the whole of it, as it was made, 
and in no other manner : and if they accepted it at all, they ac- 
cepted it finally, and are concluded ever after to say, that the 
whole, or any part of it, is void- This was decided by the Ck)urt 
of King's Bench in the case of the King against Auiery, which 
was a question arising upon the charter granted by King Charles 
II. to tim eorporation of Chester. Mr. J. Ashhnrst there says, 
The charter once accepted, and acted onder for three years, 
was accepted as mudi as it could be^ and must ever afterwards 
be taken to have been accepted; and the corporation oonld not 
afierwards detemdne upon keeping, the franchises which were 
beneficial to them, and reacting others which were not so." And 
Mr. J. Buller says, " If the corporation accepted the charter 
only for an hour, that is conclusive for ever.'** 

> Vidt Ch. a HsVs atg uB w a to !a (Im t$m «f SwMle CSoO^ Sir T. 
Bi^ 177. And MS 1 BVeem. 178. S haA. 156. 2 Fraan. 17. S BtiAit. 
Coniiii. 848. 

* 1 Term Sap. fi86, 587. . 
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It is, therefore^ inipoasible» in any way, to afgo6 tliat the eliar- 
tar operates to a certain extent only, and not to tlie whole ; since 
if theUoiversity have accepted it at all, they are concluded by 
it ; and on the other hand, if any part of it be illegal, the whole 

is void. 

Such would be the effect of the objection, were it to prevail; 
but the answer to it is, that the grant is valid, and the restriction 
legal, for tliese reasons. The King, by his clmrtcr, gives aright 
not pnjnyed before ; be therefore might give it to be enjoyed in 
as liniitpd or qualified a manner as he pleased. The cases to be 
found in which the King's resti aiuing power has been denied, are 
cases where a more enlarged right had antecedently existed at 
eommon law. So, likewise^ the King may not grant an ok- 
emption where there has been a duty, or burthen, before imposed 
by the law; nor may lie partially take off£rora any individual 
that which he is bound to bear in common with the rest of hie 
fellow-snlgectB. It is to ezempdons of this kind that Lord Coke 
referSi in 4 Inst. 49> He there cites the statute passed in the 
29th year of King Henry VL to declare illegal patents of ex- 
«nption granted to certain individuals from attending in Parlia- 
ment, and discharging other duties for the city of York. But in 
no case has it been held, that the King, in creating new corpo- 
rations, or in conferring new chartered rights, is not left at 
liberty as to the objects of his favour. In erecting corporate 
bodies, he may limit, according to ids pleasure, the number and 
the description as well of the electors as the elected. Before 
the Union,' it was an iudisputed part of the King's prerogative 
to summon members to Parliament from any place, or from any 
corporate body. The whde representation of the kbgdom flows 
firom this soorce. The various rights of election which prevail 
must be referred, in point of law, to this origin for custom or 
usage is only evidence of a grant. In corporations, the right 
was sometimes ann»ed to a select body, and sometimes to the 
commonalty ; and each were required to choose, as in the earlier 
times th^ did actually * choose, de setpsis. It may be said that 
this prerogative would be liable to abuse; but the law does not 
admit of such an argument, always supposing that all preroga^ 
tives will be wisely and honestiy exercised, for the good of the 



' Ui. Gl. 1, 70. 
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people: aad oerUunly it oonld not have been exevdted more 
inedy or honestly than in the grant of thn charter. 

It was, thetefore» competent to the King to impose this restric- 
tion. He has impoeed it. The University has acoqited the 
charter, of which it is a pert, and is bound by it for 

Thirdly, to what description of persons is the restriction to be 
ap))Iied ? It is clear» that it cannot be confined to the electors 
only — namely, the Provost, FdUows, and Scholars ; for of the 
Fellow^ hut very few are laymen ; and almost all the Scholars 
are minors. Neither would the words of the charter justify such 
a construction : the limitation is not applied to the elective hody, 
but to the whole society. The power, in the granting clause, is 
given to tiie Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, to choose, not from 
themselves, hut from "the said College and University." If this 
expression admits of any douht, the usage that has always pre- 
vailed sufficiently shews, that to have been a regular member of 
the College and University, though not upon the foundation, has 
slways been considered sofficioit/ 

ABGUMENT FOR THE SITTING MEMBER. 

The sitting member rests his case upon two grounds ; first, 
that if the restriction be operative, he is within it; and, secondly, 
that it is not operative. And before either of these is exaniinc l, 
it may be observed, that if the restriction is determined to be in 
force, the petitioner himself is excluded ; for it is submitted that 
the words de .se}psis eligeJidi ap|)ly only to the elective body — 
namely, to the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars. 

The restriction is inoperative, for two reasons : because the 
King had no power . to impose it; and because, by the law and 
costcun ofPariiament, and from other canses peculiar to tUa 
sulject, it has become obsolete. 

The King had no powor to make the restriction, because it ui 
against the common right of the subject. According to the 
ancient doctrine, the attendance in Parliament is considered not 
to be a privilege^ but a burthen, to be borne by him on whom* 

* The petitioner waa not a Fallow, or Scholar, bat his nam* had legohnr^ 
been entered in the bodtt of the College tad Univwaily. 
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soever the choice of the electors falls, provided he be one ol the 
tame order unci degree in the state with themselves, and prov i ied 
he be not the person to whom, as returiuiig othcei, the execution 
ui the writ U eominitted. He moet ako be of age, and within 
the protection of the law. With these restrictions only» the eleo* 
tore are free to choose ; and he who is chosen cannot decline the 
duty. Other restrictions have been since, from time to time, im- 
posed by the legislature. Firsti the statute of Anne required a 
pecuniary qualification, and excluded all persons who did not 
possess a certain estate; and further provisions have been made 
by subsequent acts, rendering ineligible persons who oijoy cer- 
tain emoluments under the crown. 

Independently of such statutory provisions, the right of the 
subject to elect whom he pleases to be his representative, still 
remains as before. And it is a right with which the crown, by 
its prerof;;ative, cannot interfere. This doctrine is distinctly laid 
down by Lord Coke, in 4 Inst. p. 49. " The king cannot grant 
a charter of exemption to ^^u\■ man to be freed from election of 
kniglit, cituen, or burgess of the Parliuuicut' (as he may do of 
some inferior oiKce or places), because the elections of them ought 
to be free^ and his attendance is for the sondce of the whole 
realm, and for the b«i^t of the king and his people and the 
whole commonwealth has an interest therein ; and therefore a 
charter of exemption that King H«iry VL had made to the d- 
tiaens of York, of exemption in that case^ was, by* act of Parlia- 
ment, enacted and declared to be void. For the same reason he 
considers the prohibitory clause in the writ for the Parliament, 
6 H. iV. forbiding lawyers to be chosmi, to be illegal and void* 
4 Inst. 48. This principle applies more strongly to this case. 
What the King cannot grant per (/{rectum^ he cannot grant per 
indirectum. If he enniiot, by u charter of exemption, select one 
or more individuals li (un the general body of eligible persons, 
and give them a privilege not to be elected ; still less can he, by 
a charter, to the exclubion of the peneral body, appoint indivi- 
duals of a certain description, or to a certain number, to be the 
ouly subjects of choice. If lie cannot exclude particular persons, 
he cannot narrow the right ; and if the power, in the instances 
put by Lord Coke, would be dangerous to the constitution, that 

* Bw. 3 E. 8. lb. 19. tit. dnon, F. 161. * 30 U, 6. c 8« 
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contended for here would be fatal to it. The crown would be- 
come possessed, in fact, of the means of appointing the members 
of the TTouse of Comuu»ns, and, by allow ing the el( ctors but a 
small mmiher to t li .oit' from, might redure their rights t t a mere 
form: tor iit* would be the elector, wiio prescribed to ilitin ^vhoui 
they should choose. The struggles of the house, in vindicating 
to themselves the right of issuing writs, and of trying contro- 
verted elections, will have been in vain, if their members may in 
die first ingtanoe be obtruded upon Uion by the crown. Perhi^ 
« ■tronger iiwtenee eeuld not be ededed tban tUs very eaie» to 
diew the laooovenioioe of such en exerciae of pverogatiTes when 
it is eonsidered to whom, and to what number of pefsoDs» the 
oapedtj to be dlected is confined* if any restriction in fact exists. 

But this Testrietion can be shewn to be inoperativei from other 
oausee besides the want of power in the king to impose it. The 
history of it, it* nature^ and real effect, may be considered, 
first, as it respects other places, represented in Parliament, 
wherein it has been the subject of much discussion ; and, secondly, 
as it respects the Universities. As far as it conoems tbem, it is 
ret integra. 

It is certainly true that similar ro<?tri( tions have been imposed 
by the legislature: in the case ot boroughs, by 1 H. 5. c I.; in 
that of counties, by 8 H. G. c. 7- and 23 H. 6. c 14. 

These statutes do not appear to have been obeyed, as will be 
shown, when the determinations of the House of Commons upon 
the subject are considered. They furnish this observation ; that 
although theee reatrietions were imposed by &e positive injune- 
tion of the highest authority, Uiey were so adverse to the spirit 
of our coastitntion, that, by the unaniraoos consent of all who 
were afileeted by them, thcj never were allowed to prevail agaimt 
it, or to narrow the right of election. These acts, however, re- 
mained upon the statute-book, affording a subject of curious 
inquiry, how it liappened that the law and the practice should 
exist in such direct contravention to each other: whether be- 
cause the law contained matter of recommendation only and 
direction, and not of positive command ; or whether, by a fate 
unknown to the laws <^ England, it bad been repealed by 
disuse. 

At last, the statute 11 G. 3, c.58 ; reciting the miport of these 
acts, and that they had been found by long usage to be unneces- 
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sary, and had become obsolete; in order to obviate any douhL 
that might hereafter arise trom them, repealed them all, as tar as 
respected these restrictions. 

The same restriction is contained in all the royal charters, by 
which boroughs are empowered to send members to parliament. 
This power the crown frequently exerciMd in former timeiy af 
appears from the calculation made in the Preface to GranviUe'a 
Reports:* bat no such charter has been granted to any new bo- 
rough since the 29 Car. 2» considerable doubts having been en- 
tertained about that time» in the case of Newark* as to the expe- 
diency of snch a power being permitted to exist in the executive. 
And Lord Glenbervie is of opinion, that» at least, since the 
Uniony such an exercise of prerogative would be unconstitutional, 
as it would destroy the balance of representation established be- 
tween the two kingdoms upon that occasion. It would be need- 
less to mention instaticos vrhtTP this qualification has been 
required by the chartt r coiitf rring the right ; in that of Banbury, 
1 Mar. he must be i^ir burgi dicti, Brady, 49; Hlgliam Ferrers, 
homo burgiy Brady, 51 ; and the same in Aylesbury, Bewdley, 
Newark, &e. In all cases, however, the qualiiicationj when re- 
qoireii by the charter, \xii& niei with the same fate as when it was 
made the subject of a statute : it has never been considered WL 
binding; because tlie king was supposed to have conferred the 
right, to be enjoyed according to the practice and known princi- 
ples of the ccmstitution. 

The Journals of the House of Commons furnish an instance^ 
not only of this restriction being held to be inoperative» but of the 
returning officer being severely censured for attending to it. In 
the case of Leieestenhire, IG20,^ Sir George Hastings, who did 
not reside in the county, had the mij|ority of voices ; the sherifff 
considering liim to be ineligible, returned Sir Thomas fieaomond» 
the other competitor. 

In support of the return, it was argued thus by Sir L. Hyde, 
*' that v^n election of a knight of a shire, not rt^iant at the day of 
the summon^, void in law, and is of no choice. 1 11. ;">. 8 H. (i. 
*23 H. 6. As good choose a dead man, as one disabled by act of 
parliament to be chc^eu : as Sir George being not resiant. The 

> P. 71. ■ 1 Joum. 61$. 
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act of parliameat, that he shall not be duMeo; and the pain a£ter 

Sir Edward Coke k made to deliver hit opinkm to the em- 
trary, in the foDowiiig worda: 

*'ThM k > eaae of the greaieat cwweqiiwig« that can be. 1. 
Qneatiofiy whether anj of these atatotet make a non-resiant in a 
oo«nit]r, dty, or borough incaiwbk^ and ao hk election void? 
The law diiftiaguisliei matters, in statutes, directory, and concla- 
torjr : direction bot matter of order ; which maketh nothing void: 
matter of substance only doth it. Scarce any well chosen, if 
matter of order nhall overthrow iu Hands nnd seals of all elec- 
tors should be put to thfir indentures ; which never done. 2. 
The elector to be free, withoot means » yet, where any knight 
chosen without some means ? 

" The meaning of the act of parliament, that such siiould be 
choiten know the state of the country, and the grievanoea 
thereof. 

**Jn <j il. 4. a precept, that none be returned but knights 
of shires, and burgesses of boroughs : mentioned in the writs, 
no lawyers to be ; therefore, in the parliammit ro]l» called /wr- 
UameHitm indoetorum : wherein three ahort acts made^ not worth 
three-pence. 

^Authority : in 8 H. 6. the provision, that if any oomein thns 
iiregularly, they shall recover no chargea of the parliament; ergo, 
he imf# a Imight, or bnrgeas. 

" The experience ever thna To pot him out of the Hona^ if 
tfaia law ; for himaelf never in the west, where dioaen ; so as 
tiien, in all he hath done^ nan judex. 

** The enmple dangerous. — 21 E^w. 4. a knight, or burgess, 
can make no proxy ; noblemen or bishops may. The first re- 
present the body of the county, or city : the lords, themselves 
only. Therefore, the king may discharge a baron of his attend- 
ance, but cannot dispense with tiie service of a knight of a 
flhire, or burgess, because of their representative body. 

** Ordered: The sheriff to bring in the return of Sir George 
Hastings to the clerk of the crown ; and he to accept and file iU 

** The high sheriff and under sheriff to be both brought to the 
bar as delinquents.** 

To establish this restriction, therefore, would be to oonf«r upon 
the crown the powec of selection, dangerous to the constitution, 
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and to the elective franchise. It would be to controvert all pre- 
cedent, and atithority, by which this subject has been set at rest 
for above a century. It would be to confound direction with 
order; and form with substance: to give an efTective operntion 
to that which has been hitherto constantly looked upon as nuga- 
tory and superfluous. 

It remains, in the last place, to consider the grounds upon 
which it is insisted, that, although the observance of this restric- 
tion is abrogated in all other oases, it still continues to be in 
force in the single instance of the Universities. 

First, it is said that the eharter is valid and operative for the 
whole^ or for no part of it. Bat it can hardly be supposed that 
this argument will prevail ; for if it does, the charters of all bo- 
rough^ where the same clause is inserted, are also null and void. 

Secondly, that the restrictive words in no charter are so strong 
as in this. The answer is, that the obsolete statute, 1 H. was 
more express than even this charter ; for it contained negative 
words, which are wanting in the charters to the Universites. So 
that there cannot be a stronger case than that of a restriction 
imposed by an act of parliament, and in terms the most impera- 
tive that can be ini minf d. 

Thirdly, that tlie statute of Anne, by exempting the mem- 
bers for the Universities from any pecuniary qualification, 
proves that the quah'fication mentioned in the charter still 
exists. But it would be dithcult to show that the legislature 
in omitting them, had a view to this circumstance ; for 
no euch exemption was granted to the frediolders of SootF 
land,' who are still, by the laws of tliat country, obliged to choose 
de sepsis. In fact, the Universities have in general been repre- 
sented by men of rank snd fortune who have spent a very small 
part of their lives within the walls of a College, and who, in many 
InftftuCCT, have had no more than a nominal connection with 
them, or have been received into the body immediately before 
their election, either as a compliment, or as, what was by some 
persons supposed, a necessary qualification. This drcumstance 

i BUbop Burnet says, that this qualificatioa vtt not ttdandid to Sootlaad, be- 
«UMlt WM pNtended that Mtatn tluK, bdng genanlly smaU, it would not be 

easy to find men so qualified, capable to serve. He represents the object of the 
legislature, in piussing this act, to luive been, topiotset thd landed interest. See 
his history of His own Time, A.D. 1711. 
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18 entided to bat little weight, when it is ooi»id«red, that a simi- 
lar hoooar w coDfened bj almost all corporatioiw apon their 
burgesses before they are elected. It is farther said, that a pe- 
cuniary qualification is unnecessary, because the electors are 
obliged to make their choice from men of libernl education nnd 
pursuits. But it mav with pqual justiof be snjijiosed, that the 
electors, being tiieiiiselves men of liberal t huMtion and pursuits, 
might be safely trusted to make their choice, without being con- 
fined to persons of a certain estate. 

Fourthly, the u»age is relied upon. But in none of the Uni- 
Y«fnties, and least of all in that of Dablini has it been proyod to 
be so invariable^ as to impose apon the committee a necessity of 
adhering to it. And it cannot be wondered at, that io general 
they should have been partial to their own companions, and have 
made their elections out of their own body. The question hare 
is, wliether they are confined in this respect $ or whether, if they 
prefer a stranger (supposing the sitting member to be one^) 
tiiey are not nt liberty to elect him ? 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is submitted, (1. that if the re- 
striction is valid, Mr. Knox is within it, and is de seipsis • and, 2.) 
That it is not valid; but, like n\\ other restrictions of the same 
nature, entirely obsolete and inoperative. 

The committee, on the 29th of April, made their report in fa- 
vour of the sitting member. 



CHARTER OF KING CHARLES I.' 

A. D. 1687. 
[TBAmuknoa.] 

CHAPTEll V. 

OF THB SCHOIiABa OK 

Thb remainder of the collegiate body consists of the Junior Fel- 
lows and Scholars. In the election of Scholars, {Diseipulortm) 
as often as any place in any way shall have become vacant, we 
will and ordain that some fit and proper person be chosen into the 

' College iStatuto.s, Mac Uounell's Jb^tioD, p. US. 
' De Sclio1aribui» sivc DUcipulia. 
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vacant place, by the Provost and Senior Fellows, or the majority 
of them. In which election, regtird shnll !)o had to poverty, talent* 
learning, and moral character, and in proportion as any out of 
the number of the candidates excels iu these, so much the 
more, as is just, h^ shall be preferred. AH who seek Scholarship, 
{DiteipiUatum) in College, shall be examined by the etectora, from 
cSght o'clock to ten, a. k., and from two to four, p. m., for two 
days^ dOigently, in granunar and the daisies. And on the day of 
the eleelion of Scholars (which we will ever to be on the Monday 
next foUowbigTrlnity Sunday), all who seek Scholarship shall take 
care that their namesy and the names of the counties of the king- 
dom in which they were born, be delivered to the Provost and 
Senior Fellows, which must be read before all the said electors. 
But those shall be chosen and elected in preference, out of tlieir 
number (provided they be fit and equal in other respects,) who 
have been educated in Dublin Schools, or born within the coun- 
ties and places of this kingdom, in which the College has es- 
tates, farms, rents, and returns ; in order tiiat the children of 
those by whose labour and toil all and every the members of 
the College are sustained, may, in preference, be brought up in the 
same, and educated in virtue and polite learning, for the protit of 
the kingdom and the church. Otherwise, those who shall seem 
the most fit, shall he always chosen to fill up the number, indif- 
ferently from other parts of the kingdom, or the dominions sub- 
ject to the crown of Great Britain. No one» who at the time 
may be an heir, or shall be on the death of his father, whose in- 
heritance shall exceed the sum of twenty pounds, shall be dected 
into this number. But no one shall be chosen who shall not be 
a fit person to learn logic in the halL After the election, as 
soon as it can be done conveniently, they shall be admitted by 
the Provost into the Scholars, all the electors being present. But 
no one shall receive the salary of a Scholar longer than the time 
when he shall have attained the degree of Master of Arts, or by 
tliH laws of the academy might have obtained it, or shall be 
elected a i^^ellow.* 

I After the paering of the BnundiMtkMi Act of 179<, and the euheeqiMiit 
granting of the Royal iMier, admitting Roman Catholica to the University, a 
bjre-law vrm passetl by the Boani, that all candidates should, on Trinity Siintfay. 
lake the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the rites of Uie bHtablisbed 

Chnrcil. It ia «» t>* MmmAaA ftlwt —CTamtwital iwtriatinn i* <wpmi>^ in fj^ 

originel charter. 
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CHAPIEK \ L 

TBB SCBOLAB'S OATH. 

I {A. B.) elected into tiie number of the Scholars of this College 
solemolj profess before God, that I acknowledge the Koval au- 
tfaorily of ^ most aoeoe pflwaent Majesty, Charles, undtf God, to 
be rapfenie in tbe kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
iubjeet to the pow^ of no foreign prince or Pope. I awear also 
that I will wiUinglf obey tbe aCatntes of the CoUcge^ and take care 
that they be observed by others (as far as dep«ids on me). I will 
diligently discharge all the scholastic exovasea enjoined on the 
Scholars in the statutes ; and if the care of discharging any dutf 
in administering the affairs of tbe College shall be entrusted to 
me, I will perform it with attention. I will protect and pnmde 
for the safety and dignity, peace and comfort, of the College, and 
of all studying in it, esppcially of the Provost and Senior Fel 
lows. Ail desitrns. plots, Cf)ns})iracie8, and snares, which are 
made against hu} one living in College, if I know of the same, I 
shall prevent as lar as 1 can, in every honourable way, and shall 
tell Ihem to those whom they concern. I will obey the Provost 
in all lawful aud honourable things with the promptest will and 
zeal ; and I will never enter into factions against tbe Provost, 
and the designs of parties, nor caose them to be entered into, 
but shall avoid them, and prevent them being entered into by 
others (as far as in me lies) as long as I shall live in this world. 
All these things above mentioned I take upon myself ; and God 
being my witness, promise and vow that I will sedulously per- 
form, touching the Holy Gospels of Christ. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF TH£ ELECTION OF JUNIOR FELLOWS. 

We will and ordain that those only be chosen as Fellows, con- 
cerning whose religion, learning, and moral character, as well 
the Provost, as the seven Senior Fellows, shall ccmceive a favour* 
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able opinion in their mincb, and who shall have already received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In this election Scholars of the 
College shall always be preferred i and in like manner, the poorer 
to the richer, the more learned to the less learned, and the more 

virtuous to the less virtuous, provided other matters correspond. 
The power of election (as is before determined) shall be with the 
Provost and the majority of tlie Senior Fellows. On the day of 
the election of Fellows, namely, on the Monday next after Tri- 
nity Sunday, all the electors, mindful of their oath to tho College, 
shall provide and take care that they elect no one to Fellowship 
who may be branded with infamy, cotivicted of heresy, or disso- 
lute in morals and liabits of life, but ihust; only whom they shall 
esteem fit, their conscience being their witnesses. But if any 
one of the electors, either gifted with a bribe, or induced by the 
hopes of a bribe, shall be detected having voted for any one, and ' 
shall be lawfully convicted of it before the Provost and the rest 
of the Senior Fellows, he shall be expelled from the College. 
On the four days preceding the day of election, all the electors 
shall diligently examine, from eight o'clock to ten, am,, and from 
two to four, P.M., what progress each of the candidates, tdiethor 
they be Bachelors or Masters, have made in learning— on the 
first day in Logics and Mathematics ; on the second, in Natural 
as well as Moral Philosophy ; on the third, in their knowledge 
of Languages, in History, and the Poets, and in every branch of 
classical learning ; on the fourth, in writing on some them^ and 
in composing verses. 

But whosoever shall not have taken care that his own name, 
and the name of the county in which he was born, were delivered 
to the Provost, or in his absence to the Vice- Provost, or whoso- 
ever shall not have undergone the questions of the electors and 
the exaniinutions on the four said days, shall not be considered in 
the number of the candidates for that time, nor shall be elected 
into the body (tf the Fellows at that election ; but those in pre- 
ference shall be chosen and elected out of their number (jwovided 
they be eligiblo, and in other respects equal) who have been bom 
in our kingdom of Ireland, otherwise from other places subject to 
the Crown of Great Britain. Afterwards, oa the day of election. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, publicly in the cbapd of the Col- 
lege, in the presence of all the Fellows pre>rnt in the house, and 
having been noticed to be prtoent, all the elected ehall be ad- 
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nittad into the full privil^gw of JmiiDr Pdlowi, and from that 
tine shall enjoy the advantages and profits which* acoofding to 

the statutes, are prescribed to Fellows of this kind. 

Bat the seniority of the Fellows lately elected (provided there 
be more than <me) shall be detennined aceordiag to the order 
and priority of their degrees, or seniority in the academy. And 
this rule we will to be observed in the case of Scholars, Pen- 
sioners, and all others — that the junior pive place to the senior, 
according to tlie seniority wliieli he has in this, or in eitlier of the 
academies of England, in all places wliatsoever in which it shall 
happtu tliat they meet, unless the ditl'ereut nature of the degree 
prevent lijein, or a disputation for a degree in the public election. 
Siace» however, whoever shall have discharged the duty of a 
Jonier Fdknr for a longer time, is rendered thereby so much the 
BMire fit for discharging the duty of a Senior Fellow, we will thai 
the moat senior ci the Junior FeBows, aceording to his admisslQii 
into the body, be preferred in order to the place of a Senior Fel- 
low, provided he be in other respeols worthy* AU hereafter lo he 
admitted among the Fellows of this foundation, shall retain the 
privileges of Fellows during their natural life, all tliose oonditi<niB 
being discharged which are required by the statutes. But since 
it is to be presumed that those who, being admitted according to 
the old charter, have nearly arrived at the term' prescribed 
therein, are now alienated from the College, and have provided 
an abode elsewhere, unless they were wanting to tliemselves, we 
will, that if there be any w ho, at tlie next election, shall have 
completed seven years from the time of taking their degree of 
Master in this College, do not enjoy the benefit of this statute, 
or retain the privileges of the body beyond the term before pre- 
scribed. AU the remainder, as well Fellows as Scholars,' after 
taking the oath according to these our statutes, we, of our special 
favour will to enjoy all the privileges comprehended in tbesamew 
If also it be found thai any of the Fellows or Scholars' has 
married a wife, or contracted matrimony with any woman, we 
win that he be deprived of all the privileges of the body; as 

' Seven years after taking the degree of A. M. Set' p. 19, ante. 

• The Scholars are mentioned here, because that word inchided the probationer 
Fellows in the Bedell statutes, and afterwards the body now termed Jomor 
Fdlows. 

* Th« Letters 62 Goo. III. imd 3 Tictoris npes] this as to Fdlows only. 
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shall happen in other cases in these our statutes, hereafter to be 
mentioned. Finally, we will that oanfi of the Fellows (excepting 
those two who have given their jutines to jurisprudenee and me- 
dicine, according to our statutes), within three years after taking 
the degree of Master,' take upon iiimself the holy order of priest- 
hood {presdifteraiuji)f uuder pain of perpetual removal iiom our 
CoUeg«» 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THB rSLIiOir*i OATH* 

I (J. J9.) elected into tlie number of the Fellows of this College^ 
solemnly firofets before God that I acknowledge the anthorit j of 
the Holy Soriptuies to be sapreme in leligion, and that I irerily 
and from my son! believe whatever is contained In tlie holy 
Word of God ; and that, according to my abi]ity» I will constantly 
oppose all opinions which either Papists or others maintain con- 
trary to the truth of the Holy Scriptures. As far as pertains to 
the royal authority of our now most serene sovereign Charles, I 
acknowledge it, under God, to be supreme in the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and subject to the power of no 
foreign Prince or Pope. I profess, moreover, that I now possess 
no ecclesiasticai benefice at all, iior as long as I shall be a Ft How 
of this College will I accept any, unless either in the city of Dub- 
lin, or in tlie places wiiliin fifteen miles of it, provided it be a 
curacy, or if it be not a curacy, within thirty miles at farthest 
distant from it$ bat neitber exceeding the valne of ten pounds 
sterling in the book of the census of the royal treasury.' I 
will also ob^ the statutes of the College, and take care 
thai they be observed by others (as far as in me lies). I wilt 
diligently discbsrge all the M^olastic exercises enjoined on the 
Fellows in the statutes ; and if the care of lecturing others^ or of 
discharging any doty pertaining to the good government of the 
College, be entrusted to me, I shall zealously perform it I will 
protect, and provide for the safety, dignity, peace, and profit of 
the College, and all those studying in it, especially the Provost 
and Senior Fellows. All designs^ plots, conspiracies, and snares 

* Tberaiiaopivviiiontocompdsnflncloiy Fb^^ 

* All this is TCpeRled Lekt«n 86 <3«o. III. and 62 Geo. III. 
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wilich are made against any one living in Coll^c^ if I know of 
the iame, I will porevaot as far as I can in every honourable way, 
and shall tdl than to those wlwni they may concern. I will 
obey the Provost in all lawful and honourable tUiogs, with the 
promptest will and zeal ; and I wiU never enter Into any fiictioiis 
against the Provost, and the designs of parties* nor cause them 
to be entered into, but shall avoid them, and prevent them being 
entered into by others (ns far as in roe lies) as long as I shall 
live in this world. The end of my studies shall be the profession 
cS divinity, that I may be able to profit the Church of God» un- 
less God shall turn my mind otherwise hereafter, or unless I be 
nominated and elected into the plarp of a jurist or physician in 
the College. I will discharge failbful duty in administering the 
affairs of the College which I shall undertake to perform. 

All these things above-mentioned 1 take upon myself, and, God 
being niy witness, promise and vow that I will sedulously per- 
form, touching ihe Uoly Gospels of Christ. 



iiXTKACT FROM THE NOTES TO MR. W YSE'S 
SPEECH AT CORK. 

NOVEMBER 13, 1844. 

By the gradual reboation of the penal laws agamst Roman 
Catholics, a more Ubwal spirit began to diffuse itself amongst 
the community, and successively to loosen the restrictions whldi 
narrowed or diminished the benefits of our public institutions. 
To this must be attributed the modification introduced into the 
ezcltisive code of the University, by the Act of 1793, and the 
subsequent Letters Patent of Geo. III., by which Catholics were 
admitted to take advantage of its course of studies, and, if other- 
wise qualifii d, to take. witluMtt religious tests, its several degrt es. 
These privileges liavf^ l)in n i ai tin r enhanced by the Reform Act, 
which, in extending tin; riglil uf voting for a representative of 
the University to all Masters of Arts, without distinction of 
creed, admits Catholics and Dissenters, to a certain extent, into 
the Corporation. 

The Act of 1793 still retains the exclusion from FellowBhips: 
it leaves the case of Scholarships doubtful ; it does not pronounce 
on Professorships, either erected or to be erected hereaftor. The 
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excluBion from Fellowships ifl Bought to be defended on the grootid 
of the ecclesiastical character of the institution, founded, as is 
alleged, for the purpose of providing for the ministry of the 
church established, but, in fact, converted to such purpose by 
the later charter and statutes of 1637- A similar motive is given 
for the exclusion from Scholarships ; but, whatever may have 
been the intention of the statutes of 1637, to ronfino both Scho- 
larships and Fellowships to those only designed for the clairch, 
it is quite notorious that in the case of the former such infention 
has not been regarded of later years, and the great majority of 
the Scholars neither enter the church, nor, on being elected to a 
Sefaolarship, testify any intention of entering it* Nor is the ex- 
dusiveiy Protestant character of the University, in Its eorporftte 
capacity, a better ground for the iDaintenance of anch restrictions^ 
By the admissbn of Catholics and Dissenters to its studies, it has 
removed, in the opinion of Ozfordf an ess^tial element of 
snch restrictions $ by the admission of Catholics and Dissenters 
to its degrees, an element not less essential* in the opinion of 
Cambridge ; whilst, by the admission of Catholics and Dissenters 
to the right of voting for its representative, it has communicated 
the very privilege in other corporations deemed most important 
for the preservation of their exclusive riglits, and removed grounds 
on which the University itself had hitherto defended its other 
restrictions. If the lay Fellow and the Scholar be not ecclesias- 
tics, and have no other right of voting than what is enjoyed by 
the Catholic A. M., on wliat ground, ecclesiastical or corporate, 
are Catholics shut out from either situation? The case of Mr. 
Heron, transferred by the Visitors to the Court of Queen's Bench, 
has not settled the question. It was argued on bye-considerations, 
as such questions generally are ; but it has bad at least the effect 
of drawing the attention to the real foundatidis of the question, 
and preparing the way for a far more ample and concluaive 
arrangement of the whole subject. 

The admissibility of Catholics and Dissenters to some at least 
of the Professorships (the Foreign Languages* &c. &c.)* is reoog* 
nised, but seldom acted on. There are four Medical Professor- 
ships in the University of Dublin, vis., the Regios Professorship 
of Physic, the Professorship of Anatomy and Surgery, the Pro- 
fbssorship of Chemistry, and the Professorship of Botany. These 
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Professorships are held only for sev( d years, the Professors are 
re-eligible* but there must be a fresh election every sevpn years, 
and on every occasion of a vacancy by resignation, deatli, or ex- 
piration of term, there issues irom the Board of Trinity College 
an advertisement, stating that these Professorships are open to 
men of science, of all nations, being Protestants" — thus exclud- 
ing from the National University of his oountrj the Inah Cft- 
ikolie. One of the HKWt disHngwislied chMMStaoC Eqrope>is I>r> 
Kueof Dabliii. He mif » few yean eiiiee^ tlie Ph>feiwjnhip 
of Netnnl Fhlloeophy, at tbe Boyal Doblin Society, by puUie 
'^eoncurras," the first held m Ireland. He is Pjrafessor of Che- 
miitiy to the Apothecaries' Hall of Iretaod. He obtained, two 
yean sinee^ tbe gohl medal of the Royal Socsiety of London, for 
Science. He was awarded, last Jsxue, tbe gdd medal of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He is author of a work on Chemistry, which is 
now the best book in many of the Medical Schools of Dublin 
and London, of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and throughout the 
Schools of the United Stateti of America. To him was intrusted, 
for the purposes of scientific re'^earcli, the rare metals bequeathed 
by the celebrated Wollaston, to tfie Royal Society of London. 
His late work on the Industrial Resoun es of Ireland, is the best 
extant on that subject. This man, an liuuour to his age and to 
his country, is ineligible to fill the chair of Chemistry in the only 
University of his native country — he is a Catholic. These Pro- 
fessorships are lay Professorships : they are altogeUier extern to 
the Church establidied and the College Corpoitttion. In France 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, America, Ac, the creed of a lay 
Pressor is not rnqmred into : even in SootUmd, whcfe the nnm- 
ber of CSatholics or Dissentera ia comparatirely amaU, these rdi- 
giona testa as applied to sdenee (stall more absofd than applied 
to polHics,) have in veiy diame been abandoned. The aenatd of 
Marischal CoU^ and Univeraity of Aberdeen, by a m^ority of 
seven to four, adopted, a little more than a year ago, resolutions 
condemnatory of tbe exactions of religious tests from lay Profes- 
sors : similar resolutions and petitions, in pursuance thereof, to 
both Houses of Parliament, were passed in February, 1844, by 
the Senate of the University of Gln«sp^ow, and by the large ma- 
jority of thirteen to three ; and though the motion on tbe snbjprt 
has not had the success which it deserves, it has made too great 
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ao imprassion on the intelKg^nt portfon of th« fmlilk^ to' wait 
long for the trimpli which attends it In the midst of tbk in- 
creasing iiittBi|9eiioe and liberality, of this tme Christian spirit* 
and real regard for the interests of literature and s<nence» it is 
not possible that the Unhanit/ of Dublin ahould long penist 
Ui ofterinpr an exrcy)tion. 

Noi let it be imagined that tliese dignitie'? and honours, as it 
has been plausibly pretended, concern tiie individual only. A 
wrong is a wrong, whetiier inflicted on one or a multitude, but in 
this instance it is ftot confined to one — it extends to multitudes. 
The slur thrown on the successful Catholic competitor, the dis- 
tinguitbad Gatlidio man of Mlance and literature, is felt to the 
aitremity of the pzofastioii. The ianilt and injury inflkted in 
the Vttiwnkbf is oanied down throogli dUbrent grades, to the 
lowest pablic Medieal sippointment — ^Fhysietaas to Hospita]s» 
Apothecaries to Dispeoaarieflf, may not be men of sliiU or 
character, bat how many localities insist on tlidr bein^ at all 
events, Protestants. Seven-eighths of the popuktion are Catho- 
lic : there are, including all tlie County Infirmaries of Ireland, 
and all the public Hospital appointments of Dublin, numbering 
about 200, not more than twelve or fifteen held by Catholics, or 
into which Catholics can gain admission ; nor is this singular, 
for althouq-h these institutions are principally supported by Grand 
Jury presentments, levied on the Catholic occupiers and house- 
holders of the county, the ratepayers who support these charities, 
by a rate amounting to ^I20,00<) } x r annum, have no vote in the 
appointments to them. The amount of loss is not to be mea- 
sured by the j)rivation of actual salary. The injury is deeper 
and wider. Rank and station in the Medical Profession are the 
ren^ of appointments^ not as it is at the Bar, where appoint- 
meats are the reward of pfo fe fl sie nol tal«it A man in tiie me- 
dical proteiob finds some difficulty hn obtaining a repatation» 
until he haa obtained an af^intmant in a public institntion. Ex- 
clusion of Cathdios firom such sttoationB i^ pro iatUo, m exclu- 
sion from distincti<»i. 

If snoh be tiie opwatiim of the existing system on one pro- 
Ibarioup it is needless to say that it must be felt in others, with 
more or less degree of injoiy. Tlie object of all institutions of 
the kind, of all the liigher rewards and emoluments at their dis- 
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posal, are the encouragemeut and incitemeat to honourable am- 
bition and useful exertion, amongst all eUm&B wad creeda of Uw 
oommuiiity. Wberothis high end is lost sight of, or the meane taken, 
not aueh as to attain it^ the lastittttion itself derogates from Hs 
noblest charaeter, and more or less fails in its duty to the pnblie. 
Whether the Univerrity of Dublin be liable to this imputation, 
wiU depend upon the estimate formed of the foregoing state- 
ment If its eonstituthm, its operatbn, and the result be sveh as 
described, it is scarcely to be supposed that a community like 
that in which it is placed will long continue to bear such a state 
of limited efficiency in patience, or that the University itself will 
not awake to a due sense of its true interests and dignity, and 
rejoice to open its gates, as widely as possible, to the natural de- 
mands of seiencp and the country, for the advancement and 
prosperity of which its Royal Foundress declared it was 
founded."* 



ECCLESUSTICAL STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 

BY DB. LAFPBNBBBG. 



mMiLAiii>. Ill jTMi amir ahp crcich oovernuent. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Ireland — above four- 
fifths of the population — belong to the Roman CathoUe Clutrdi: 

of the remain in g fifth part, the larger portion is connected with 
the Established Church of England, and the lesser half consists 
of Presbyterians and other Protestant Disse nters. According to 
the report of Sir William Petty, 800,000 of the Irish population, 
in 1672, were Catholics, and 300»000 were Protestants. Ac- 

* Mr. spMch at Cork, November 18, 1844. 
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cordiDg to the report of the ParliameDtary ComniUsion of 1634, 
appointed to inquire into the state of religious and other instruc- 
tion in Ireland, the relative numben of the differmt sects in that 
ooimtry were as follows > 





Membcm of 
the Englith 




Pccfbytcriana. 


Other 


i 

Total. 


mocnus. 

Aidibpb Armagh 
„ Dablin 

» Tdsm 


617,722 
177,930 
111,813 
44^699 


1,9:.,-). 123 
1,063,681 
2,220,340 
1,188,668 


638,073 
2,617 
966 
800 


15,823 
8,162 
2,454 
869 


3,126,741 
1,247,290 
2,836,678 
1,884,886 


Total t 862,064 


6,427,712 


642,856 


21,808 


7,948,940 



Tbe determinadqn with which the Eoglisli Episcopal Church 
was favoured, as the reUgion of the* state* notwithstancling the 
gieat numerical difference of the Protestants and Catholics, has 
been one of the chief causes of disturbances in Ireland. Recent 
legislation has endeavoured to remove many of the evils arising 
from this state of things, bat so little practical change has been 
hitherto effected, that an acquaintance with the.past ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland is still closely connected with its preaent 
condition. 

The Anglican Church in Ireland (before 1833) was under the 
goveniment of four Archbishops : 

I. The Archbishop of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan of 
all Ireland. 

II. The Archbishop of Dublin, Primate and Metropolitan of 

Ireland. 

lU; The Archbishop of Cashel, Primate and Metropolitan of 
Munster. 

IV. The Archbishop of Tnam, Fdmate and Metropolitan of 

Connaught. 

These four Archbishoprics comprehended thirty-two Episcopal 
Sees, four of winch were under the immediate care of the Arch- 
bishops themselves, and the remaining twenty-eight were divided 
among eighteen Bishops. Since the " Church Temporalities Act 
for Ireland," August 14, 1833, thefe have been only two Arch- 
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bishops, Armagh and Dubliu ; the two others retaining only the 
rank of Bishops. By that act, the number of Bishopt was to 
reduced to ten, as soon as the other teat thould fall vacant by 
daaOi or tranalation. 

In the Archiepiscopal iKoeefe nf AmaffK there remain the 
Bishops of Meath, Derry, Down, Kihnore, and Toam. In that 
of Dnblin, Owory, Cashet, Cloyne, Killaloe, and limerick. The 
revenues *of the Arcfabi^o|w and Bbhope wera also reduced 
from i6151,128 to i682)593 per annum, and the surplus was de- 
voted to Church objects and public instruction, under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Ecdefliastical Commissioners.^ To the same 
Board, and for the same purposes, were allotted the revenues of 
certain sinecures, as well as the payment ni!\dp to the four Pri- 
mates, and the Bishop of Derry, taxes on all livings above ^300 
per annum, and certain older revenues, liitlierto controlled by 
the ** Board of First Fruits." The income of the Archbishop of 
Armagh is reckoned at about .aC 14,494. The poorest of the four 
Archbishopjs, the Archbishop of Cashel, had ^6,308. The Bishop 
of Derry has ^12,159 p<^r annum. But if these estimates are 
not far too low, the amount of income, when compared with the 
extent of land, affords a proof of the wretched man^gemoDt (tf 
Chnrch property in Ireland. The eedesiastieal revenues of that 
country are derived chiefly from the rents of church-lands, of 
which the Archbishops and Bishops possess 670^000 acres, whichi 
at the average rent in Ireland of thirteen shillings an acre^ would 

^ Tbe rvtwam of tiie snppKsasd 1iialioprie% togsUur iritii llioss of aiu|Mii4«d 

dignltit-s nud bt iicfl^, and disappropriated tithes, have been vested by the Chuidi 
Tfiiifior.'ilitic'B Aet in the Board of Ecclesiastical Commis.«ioncrf>, to be applied hj 
them tu the erection and Tiepairs of churches, to the providing for the church ex- 
penses which had beea defray^ bjr v^tiy rates, and to other eedesiastieal pur- 
poses. Thssumoftheravsiraeaof tiieseesailiMdfsnppnsMdtWas, inflwy^ 
snding Ist August, 1814 ana 1845, £42,713 Is. 7d. and £40,160 lis. Id. 

By the death of the Lord Bishop of Kildaro, in Au^i^t, 1846, that dioceae is 
united to the Archbishopric of Dublin, and the temporalities, estimated al £6|097, 
are annexed to tlie revenues of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

On the donise of the pnacat Kihflp of doghor, the revenoea of theseei «8ti- 
matttd St £6,968 par aimiiiii, wiD ftU into the hsiids of tbe Ecdwhstfcsl ODm- 
ini'5sioners. 

The sum of the expenses of church repairs, since the cstubli-shment of the 
Eoclesiastical Conuoiasion in 1884, has been — ordmaty, £860,(>6i> Os. 6d. \ e«- 
traonUnsir, £Sfri816 ISt. 8d.— 3%om'j ^Amum, 1847. 
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bring in jB452,260. The enormous revenues of the Irish pre- 
lates of the Protestant Episcopalian Church are derived from a 
Catholic country, and are spent by them almost i ntirely for their 
own personal advaiita|^e. Indeed, it is a rciiiarkal)le fact, that 
in the building of -170 churches and 480 parson age-ho uses in 
Ireland, since the year 1800, parliament granted the sum of 
j6782,06 I. Some explanatioii of the iodifibrenoe of the govern- 
ment to tbeee aboMiif may be fomid in the dramnstance that the 
moet iplendid part of the eocleiiastical vevennei are fai its gift. 
In most of (he bishopriot there are Chapten* at the head of 
whieh are tlie Beuu. There are thirt j-tbree Deaoe in Iielandi 
who are all well endowed, among whom may be instanced the 
Dean of Derry, with an income of ^3,7 10» 

Ireland is divided into 2»405 parishes, which are held by 
Rectors and Vicars. Of these parishes, however, only 907 stand 
alone, the rest being unit<^d, two or more together, under one 
Rector. The number of the united parishes is 47^, and taking 
this into account, there are iu all 1,385 incuTubents of livings. 
The lands belonging to tiiese livings c< nsi>t of 91,137 acres. 
The chief revenues of the Protestant EpiscuiJalian clergy in Ire- 
land were derived from the great and small tithes, which were 
raised from the whole country poj>ulation* The great tithes 
wexe takoi upon corn, hay, and wool i the small tithes from flax, 
hemp^ garden fruit, and eometimee from potatoes. These taxes 
excited, espedaUy in later times, the greatest discontent among 
the people. The necessity of frequent seizures of goods— the 
nsdessnesi even of these estteme measores-— the riots by which 
they were accompanied — the crimes to which they led— and 
lastly, tlie difficulty of finding purchasers, even in England, for 
the pro p e r ty when seized, made the tithes a troublesome and 
anxious possession to the clergy themselves. To remedy these 
e^ils, a bill was passed, in 1824, to allow the tithe-payers to 
treat with the incumbent of the parish for the substitution of a 
certain per centage for tlie tithe in kind. 

After the emancipation of the Catholics, the injustice of the 
tithe was still more strongly felt, and liie measure of August 16, 
1832, rendered the composition of the tithe compulsory. But, 
as even this means of reconciliation fiiHed, a bill, entitled An 
Aet to Abolish Composition for Tithes in Ireland, and to sulisti< 
tute Rent-charges in lieu thereof" was passed August 15, 1838, 
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by wbieh one-fonrtli of the value of the tUhe wakgiTeii up» and 

the remaming three-fourtbs was changed into a rexitn^harge, to 
be paid, not by the tenant, but by the owner of the land. Indeed* 
the general poverty of the Irish teemed to render it impoasible 

to carry out the previous law. 

Another grievance felt by the Irish population has also been 
recently removed. The parish churches had been l ithf rto kept 
in good repair by means of church-rates, collected irora the whole 
body of parishioners. This burden (as far as regarded the Pro- 
testant churches) was taken Iroiu the shoulders of the Catholics, 
in 1833> anil w a?. iraiisierred to the Board of Ecclesiastical Cum- 
miaaioners already referred to. 

The revenues of the Establiahed Church in Irdand, in 1631» 
were reported to be as follows 

AxdMAapa and IMAt^ £151,128 

Corporations of Douis Slid Cbiq|ilieira, 1,043 

Cathedrals, 11,056 

Subordinate Eccle^jmticai Corporatiou^ aa Minor Canonriafs, &c. 10,526 

Dignitulw (cxdndva of Bi^opi) sndPnibeiidsivithoiitl 34432 
Cure of Soiila» 5 ' 

Glebe Lands, 92,000 

Tithes, 555,000 

''lliiiiitenriioiMy^ faiaedfiitlieTofinM» 10,800 



TVrtslt £865,885 



If the comparative number alone of the churches of difi'erent 
denomiiiutiuns be considered, it will be found that the 

nwtMtuii ^riMOpaUaas bvra 1,888 GbordMS. 

The Presbyterian^ 453 „ 

Other Dissenters, ... ... 408 „ 

.The Catholics, 2,105 „ 



Total, 4,298 CbmdMS. 



But in 535 places, there is no parsonage-house ; in 339, there 
is no settled clergyman ; 157 are without any religious service. 
There are also belonging to the Anglican Church in Ireland (i. e, 
the Protestant Episcopalian, or Established Church) — 
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41 lOnMers with no Congregation. 

99 ... with tnxa 1 to 20 Members. 
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The Catholic Church in Ireland is governed by four Arch- 
bishops, who bear the same titles as the Protestant prelates, and 
twenty-three Bishops. Eight of these — Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, 
Down and Connor, Dromore^ Kilmore, Meath, and Raphoe — are 
Suffragans of Armagh ; three^Eildare and Ldghlin, Ferns, and 
Oasory — of Dublin ; ais are Sofflragana of Caahel, Aidfert 
and Aghadoe (commonly called the Biahop of Keny), Cloyne 
and Rosa, Cork» Killaloe, Limerick, Waterfofd and Uamore ; 
four are Suffiragana of Toam-^Achonry, dcmfert, KiUala, and 
GfllwAy. The Bishop of the tinted dioceses of Kilmacdaagh 
and Kilfenora ia alternately sulgect to the ArchbiahopB of Tuam 
and CaaheL 

The revenues of the Catholic Bishop are derived from the 
parish of which he takes the especial charge — from the dues for 
a dispensation of the publication of marriage banns — and from 
a yearly offering, varying from dS2 to £4, from every parish 
■ priest in his diocese. 

On the death of a I>islio[), the clergy of the diocese choose a 
Ficar CapUnlarius for tiie intermediate time before a new Bishop 
is appointed. They also, in conjunction with the Sutiragaiis of 
the province, name two or three eligible persons from among 
themselves or the clergy in other dioceses, and these persons are 
proposed to the Pope as candidates for the vacant aee* The 
Cardinals of the College De Propaganda Fide usually choose 
one from the candidates whose names are thus submitted, and 
the choice they make » gmerally ccmfirmed by the Pope. 

The management of Irish Catholic affiurs at Rome is entrusted 
to the Cardinal Protector, who appoints the Deacons for each 
ecdesiaatioal diooeae. The Parish Priests, and their assistants, 
or Curates, are appointed by the Bishop in Ireland.^ 

* The number of the paroduil clergy in 1841, vras 2,145. — D. C. H. 
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The Catholic priesthood are luaintained by voluntary contn- 
butioris — by Cliristraas and Easter offerings — baptisms, and mar- 
riage fees— collectioDS at marriages —ofteritigs for visiting the 
sick — masses — and, lastly, by *^staitoHs" i. e. the hali-yearly 
meetings at which the priest hears confessions, administers the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and catechises the young. A 
motkm in ptrliamoit for the endowment of the Catholic decgj 
in Ireland, was thrown* out in the Hoose of Lords in 1825. It 
was moved in the Commons by Lord Francb Egerton. 

The niunber of frish numatieriei is larger and many of them 
derive coDsiderabLe incomes firomrolontaiy gifts* Some Typist 
monasteries, recently fonnded at Cappoqnin, near Lisaam — 
Rathmore, near Killamey — and La MeiDerie^ near Waterford, 
have met with liberal support. 

The mimieHei are supported partly by the fees^ which the nuns 
pay on entrance, and partly by the money paid by wealthy Ca- 
tholics for the education of their daughters in those institutions. 

The Presbyterians and other Protestant Dissenters in Ireland 
have imitated the Scotch form of church government. The 
minister takes the principal control of the spiritual concerns of 
his Bock, and is assisted in secular matters by persons chosen 
from the laity. The ministers of neighbouring congregations, in 
conjunction with a certain number of Elders, form a Prahytenff 
who choose a Moderator, The Moderatw presides oyfs the 
Qnarterly Meetings, and acts as their representative in the Ge- 
neral Synod. The Synod of Ulster comprehends fifteen Fresby* 
teries, composed of 235 Trinitarian Congregations, adhering to 
the Westniinster Confession (which is generally called the « Old 
LighfX and includes about 407,115 souls. The Presbytery of 
Antrim, which differs in many essential doctrines from the Synod 
of Ulster, contains ten eimgregations ; that of Munster, instead 
of fifty-two, as formerly, now consists of only ten; and the Ee- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster has twenty congregations. These 
Presbyterian's separated from the Synod of Ulster ore for the 
most part Arian-Unitarians, and are generally called the ^few 
Ligiit.** 

The clergy of the Presbyterian body in Ireland are maintained 
by voluntary gifttj, christening and marriage fees, the income 

* Varying from £800 to £600 — D. C. H. 
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avwng £roni the church pews, and the Regiuim Donumt a yearly 
parliamentary grant to the Presbyterian clergy, first made by 
King WilliaxB,' in iGj^O, and a oeatury later cw^naed and oji- 
tended. 

So early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, English Puritans 
and Scotcli Presbyterians had settled in Dublin. James I. encou- 
raged the settlement of Scotch Presbyterians in Ulster, where 
they are still chiefly found. To these, many litiglisli Dissenters, 
and French emigrants who fled to Ireland after the revocation 
of the edict of Naotet, united tHemselvea, allured perhaps by the 
advantagei enjoyed by the Freebyteriene of Irela&d* Under 
JaneB 1. tithes were granted to the Presbyterian dergy, of which, 
however, the Episcopal Church fow recovered poaaeaaion ; and, in 
place of these tithe^ yearly grants were made to the Presbyterians. 

Hence arose the above-mentioned Reffmm J>mm. The grant 
for the whole body of " non-conforming seceding ministers* we^ 
in 1840, about ^25,000; in 1841, 4^34,000; and in 1842, 
above ^4,000. Many of their congregations are composed of 
Calvinists; others of Unitarians, although not in the Socinian 
sense of t!ie word. Of these latter, there ure only here and there 
single instances of congregations. The Seeeders who first came 
from Scotland into Ulster, in the year 174G, form at present 
nine presbyteries, and 126 congregations. They are Calvinists 
in creed, and Presbyterians in disciplme ; and they boast of being 
firm adiiereuts of the old41ght principles. Most of their clergy- 
men receive the S^wm Damm, The distinetion once observed 
between burghers and anti-burghers — ^names which refer to a 
clause in the oath of allegiance^ binding persons to the main* 
tenaace of ** the true religion" in the k2ngdom-4ias^ ibr many 
years, entirdy disappeared. 

The Independents, or Congr^tionslists, in Iielandp-^if 

* This statement to not correct. The Reginm Donum was first granted by 
Charles II., 1672; vrho gave £600 of "Secret Sm-icc Money," to be diatri- 
bxitwl amongat tliem in equal portions. This grant having been discontinued for 
some yearti, was renewed by William IIL, who augmented it to £l,2G0 per 
amnim. In 1784^ the amount was ineMsed to £8,200 ; in 1799, to £6,000. 
In 1808, a classification was nad^', according to the number of lilies in each 
congregation, and the minister of the first class received £75 ; those of the 
second, £50 per annum. In 18S1, thi» was abolished, and each minister now 
receives £75 per annum, late Imh enimuy. — ^D. C> H. 
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whom, in 1818> tfaoe ware aboat 25 coogregaiious, and 6,000 
penoDSy in the northarn and mtfaeni parts of the eoantry, have 
at times prafesied to be deteendants of CromwdFii Poritans* 
They an, howev€r> more correctly to be traced to the Gelvinistie 
Methodist iblloirers of Whttfiel^ «bo made several visits to 
Ifdand* 

Tiie Blethodiit oommmnty was founded in Ireland, daring tlie 
last century, by Wesley. Snoe 1805, tiiey have had mission- 
ariesy who have preached to the native population in the Iridi 
language ; and as the people would not attend their chapeiby 

they preached to them on horseback at their fairs. In the year 
1814, their number was about 30,000. In later times they have 
reckoned in tlieir body 18,000 strict Weslcvnri Methodista, be» 
sides 26,000 wlio adhere to the Briti^-h confrrmro. 

The new Methodists, or Kilhamites, were so denominated 
from Alexander Kilham, who founded the sect in 11^7, and they 
are about 5,000 in number. 

The first Quaker in Ireland was W. Edniuudson, a converted 
soldier of Cromwell's army ; and when George Fox went to Ire- 
land, In 1658) the number of Quakers increased considerably. It 
was in this ooontry that William Pennjoined the Society of 
FHends. The meeting of Irish Qnakers, at Dublin, in 1727, 
was the first public assembly that raised its voice against the 
slave trade. In 1750 they possessed 101 congregations in Ire* 
land, whidi have diminished in number, in' later times, to 42. 
They have still, however, many wealthy men in their body who, 
in CorlL} have the wool trader and in Waterford, Clonmel, 
the greatest part of the general trade in their hands* Tiie 
Quaker schools in Ireh^nd are remarkably good. 

Of the Moravian Brothers there are about 1,400 in Ireland, 
since Cenntvk spread their doctrines in 1746. They are partly 
governed by a bishop at Grace Hill (in Antrim), and are partly 
under another bishop who resides in England. 

The Bapiists were, in 1815, 2,000 in number, with five 
churches. About IGGO they had twelve in the most flourishing 
condition.^ 

The for^gn congregations consist in fVeoch Befiigees and 
GMmao Lutherans. The former came to settle in Dublin, ui 



^ In 18i6, they had 10 charches and 21 ministers. — D. C. U. 
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considerable numbers, iiiler the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
In 1695 there were three French congregations. A regiment of 
French I'rutestants fought under William III. at the battle of 
the Boyne, and settled in Ireland, at the peace which followed 
the levolatioD of 1688. They are still to be found ih Waterford, 
Liflbam, and espedally at Portarlington^ where they have very 
good achools. They have intereeted thenudvet vith sueoew in 
tibe growth of mXkf floricoltore^ and fitflftttme in &reland« and are 
honourably distinguiahed for their morab. Their cleigy are 
supported by the Goveniinent. 

As the ^glish Gk>vemment favoured the settlement In Ire- 
land of all sects who were not Catholics, they assisted in the in- 
troduction of the Lutheran service at Dublin, under Esdras 
Marcus Lichtenstein, chaplain of the Brandenburg rej^ment in 
Ireland, in 1687-1697. In 1725, a new chapel was erected, 
commonly called the Dutch church, of which they still make use. 
In the morning, service was pertbrraed in their own language, 
for the Germans ; and in the afternoon for the Danef , Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes. They use in this chapel the liolstein 
Liturgy. 

In early times Jews were not tolerated in Ireland. On the 
imitation of CromweU, some Portuguese Jews settled in Dublin, 
and oeeted a synagogue. Th^ have now, however, almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

There are numerous societies in Ireland for the propagation 
of the Christian reUgion. The largest is the Hibomian Bible 
Society, founded in 1806^ which, up to 1835, had issued 300,000 
Bibles, and 450^000 New Testaments, only in the English lan- 
guage. The chief seat of this society is in Dublin. The objects 
of the Dublin Naval and Army Bible Society, founded in 1819, 
are evident from its name. The Hibernian Missionary Society, 
founded in 1794, has sent out many missions to the heathen of 
the South Pacific Ocean, and as far north as Siberia. The Hi- 
bernian Cliurch Missionary Society, foimded in 1814, designed 
to work in Africa and the East, has founded about 150 branch 
associations, and rejoices in great success. The Irish Evange- 
lical Society, tounded in 1814, prepares preachers and mission- 
aries. The Methodists have a missionary society of their own, 
wtkich is not confined in its operations to Ireland. A Continental 
Society" has also been founded in Ireland, to preach the Gospel 
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on the Continent of Europe ; and a " Religious Book and Tract 
Society** has been, for many years, in considerable activity in 
Ireland. ' * 



EXTAikCT FBOM AN ACT 



«* AK ACT FOB THE IISIGS OT 6BBA.T BBRAOT ASD UmJOm" 
(40 Qao. in. OAF. 88.-^ ]>. 1800;) 



TtiCtBD ABTICLS. 
That it be the third article of Uaioii, that the nid .tTnlMl 
Skgdom be represented in one and the eamie Parlitunen^ fb jBi^ 
styled « the Parl&ment of the United Kingdom of Giett ik(£iin 

FOUBTH ABTICLE. . • 

That it be the fooithartide of Union, that four lordi wfjfi^toiji 
of Ireland^ by rotation of eesrionfy and twenty-^|fa(t lords iaid- 
poral of Ireland, elected for life by the peers of Ireland, shall- bf. 
the number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland, in t]ie^^(p|B 
of Lords of the Parliament of the United Kingdom ; and one 
hundred commoners (two for each county of Ireland, two for the 
city of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, one for the University 
of Trinity College^ and one for each of the most considerable 
cities, towns, and boroughs), be the number to sit and vote, on 
the part of Ireland, in the House of Commons of tbe,Parliaii^E||^ 
of the United Kingdom. « 



EXTRACT FROM AN ACT, 
nmruuBD 

"AN ACT TO AMEISD THE REPBESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 

OF IBBIAinX'' 

(S Ik 8 Gm* IV. CUf. V^^-k^-o* 1882.) 

XI. And be it enacted, that the city of Limerick, the city of f 
Waterford, the borough of Belfast, tiie county of the town of 
Galway, andlfaB UnlToni^ of IMblfai, shdi eack ^respectively 
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return one memb^ to serve in each future Parliament, in addition 
to the member which eoeh of the eatd plaoei is now by law enti- 
tled to return. 

LX. And be it enacted, that in addition to " the persons now 
qualified to vote'* at the election of a member to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the University of Dublin, every person, "being of the 
age of twenty-one years," who has obtained, or hereafter shall 
obtain, the degree of Master of Arts, or any higher degree, or 
a Scholarship or Fellowship in the said Univertiity, and whose 
name shall be upon the books of the said University, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election of a member or members to serve 
in any future Parliament for the said ITnivenityi so long as the 
name of such person shall he kept, and continue to be kept on 
the boohs of Ae said UniTerdty u a member thereof; sal^ecti 
however, and according to tibe rules and statutes of the 
said UniTenity; provided always, that no person shall be 
entitled to vote at any election ci a member or members to serve 
in any future Parliament for the said Universify, by reason of a 
degree of any purely honorary nature. 

LXI. And be it further enactedf that every person who how 
is a Idaster or Bachelor of Arts, or of any higher degree, or 
who has been a Scholar or Fdlow of the said University, and 
who shall have voluntarily removed his name from the books of 
the said University, shall be entitled, within six months after the 
passing of this act, and not after, to rt j)lace the same thereon, 
upon payment of the sum of two pounds : and fJuU every person 
whose vuane shall be l onlmued upon the said boohs for the pur- 
pose of entitling him to vote at the election of members to serve 
in Parliament for the said University, shall be liable to pay to 
the said College an annual sum of one pound, and no more ; 
and that upon the refusal of any such person to pay the annual 
sum 9f9M pounds toiikm one nwUk nfitr ike tetme akaU have 
been demanded, k»$ name thaU he removed from eaid booke, 
and thaU mot bk again riplagbd tkereon} 

> Thb ii npMled by IJw fUkiiriiig «slxiei. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ACT, 
vsfntvisx> 

"AN ACT TO AMEND AN ACT OF THE SECON'B AXD THIRD YEAHS OF HIS 
LAT£ MAJESTY • TO AtfJUTO THE BEPBESENTATION OF THE rEOFLE OF 
nXLAHD,* m BHPflOT OF IBS BIOBT OF TOIZRO Ul TBI VHIFUMITT 
OF DVBUH." 

(5 4 6 Tio. Cat. 74«-^Db lUi.) 

IV. And be it enacted, that every person whose name shall be 
upon the College books of tlie said University, and who shall 
have obtained a Fellowsliip or Scholarship, or the degree of 
Master of Arts, or any higher degree in the said UnlverBity, and 
«very person who shall hereafter obtain a Fellowship or Scholar- 
ship, or the degree of Master of Arts, or any higher degree in 
the said UniTersity, and who iqpon the rwoval of his name from 
the said College books» or after he shall have taken such degree^ 
shall be doiroos of having his name placed or retuned on the 
books of the said University, for the pnrpose of voting at any 
such election, shall, brfore the first day of December next after 
his name shall be so removed from the said College books, or 
have taken such degree, pay to the said College the sum of five 
pounds, and thereupon his name shall be placed or retained upon 
tho hook*? of the said T'niversity, and he shall be entitled to vote 
at ai) y such election, tor his life, witliout any furtlier payment ; 
proviiling always, that no pef^on shnll ho entitled to vote at any 
election of a member or members to serve in any future Parlia- 
ment for the said University by reason of any degree of a purely 
honorary nature. 



TB£ END. 



OoUIn I PtIaM fij Bswabd Bcu., 6, Bidwlot'i-wmlk, 
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